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THE STORY OF 
RONALD KESTREL 



PART I 
IN THE BEGINNING 



CHAPTER I 

BISMILLAH I 



** If I have taken the common clay 
And wrought it cunningly. 
In the shape of a god that was digged a clod, 
The greater honour to me." 

The Two P otter 5. 

Outside the house there was the sunshine, bril- 
liant and all pervading, but not as yet scorching. 
Only three hours had elapsed since the second 
morning call from the mosques of the town, a call 
which assured the faithful that on this day, as on 
all other days since the world began, there was but 
one God whose prophet was Mohammed ; also, and 
as though incidentally, that prayer was good, faith 
essential, and the hour four. 

Inside the flaky, white-walled house, a large 
clock — evidence of the presence of Christian or 
other infidels — ^was merrily announcing the seventh 
hour of morning. 

Outside was a crumbling grey terrace, scrawled 
over between its many cracks and fissures by curi- 
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ous mauve and yellow breeds of lichen, crabbed 
hieroglyphs, and by lizards, vivid and elusive as 
an artist-painter's fancies, and by the self-assertive, 
self-satisfied, and vulgar ant. On the terrace, a 
long-legged coltlike boy was sitting abstractedly 
caressing a grey-whiskered black monkey, whose 
face was like a seer's, and whose thoughts were of 
picking and stealing. The boy was weedy-looking, 
and the shadow side of his face was olive-hued. 
The other side was gilded by the morning sun. 

Inside, was a cool, shadowy patio, in which a 
small fountain made glossy with its spray the inner 
leaves of certain palm ferns and other green things. 
The yellow slippers of Moorish servants, and the 
red slippers of Moorish women, lay in pairs about 
the cloisterlike sides of the patio. This showed 
that the servants were engaged within, past that 
line at which the plain paving of the patio met 
the mosaically-laid Moorish tiles of the verandah. 
Here, where the shadows were not too deep, one 
could make out scattered small piles of rugs and 
carpets from Rabat, queerly worked hangings 
woven by the nimble fingers of girl-wives in Tet- 
uan, decoratively arranged, ivory-butted Riff guns, 
ten feet in length, grotesquely carved pistols from 
the Sus country, and gorgeously sheathed Kaid's 
daggers from Morocco city and from Fez. 

Outside, beyond that terrace where the olive- 
skinned boy played listlessly with an animal which 
suggested a not unfamiliar human type — fatuity 
strutting in a mask of wisdom — ^was all the vivid, 
throbbing life of sub-tropical morning, asserting 
itself while yet there was time, prodigally spending 
the joyous energy which very soon would retire, 
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abashed, before the splendid, silent blaze of the 
day's full heat. 

First came a tangle of multi-coloured gera- 
niums, bravely blooming over soil which had not 
tasted moisture for two months. Then began an 
intertwining, over-bearing, up and out-thrusting 
mass of palmetto and stunted aloe, prickly pears, 
Indian grasses, rose bushes, flowering acacias, half- 
choked iris, sad rosemary, and giant carnations, 
which almost, shouted their claim for existence. 
Beyond this, again, myrtle boughs, soft and glossy, 
peered through from a glory of blooming oleander, 
which flamed out on a background of gnarled, grey- 
green olives, broad-leaved fig-trees and willowy 
young bamboos; the whole being finally encircled 
by a ragged belt of eucalyptus trees, tall, shapeless, 
emaciated-looking, and, withal, rich in a dignity pe- 
culiarly their own. In and out this typically Moor- 
ish " garden," threading it like a tired white snake, 
was a yard-wide path of powdery sand, in which 
even weeds refused to take root. 

Inside, in the patio of the low-built, wide-spread- 
ing house, a man lay a-dying ; a man whom Moors 
called a Christian, and whom Christians, in the 
Legations and other orthodox places, at all events, 
called a heathen. 

" A perfectly charming man you know, when 
he likes, but a heathen, a thorough heathen if ever 
there was one, my dear." 

So pretty little Mrs. Jordan-Parr, the wife of 
the first secretary, had more than once affirmed 
over afternoon tea. And, if rumour did not lie ccn- 
sumedly, Mrs. Jordan-Parr ought to have known 
everything there was to know about Charles Kes- 
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trel, even before the death of his sweet-natured wife, 
a woman of many sufferings and only one joy : her 
son Ronald, whom she had never been able to un- 
derstand, until the day of her death, when he had 
flung his long arms about her and, with his olive 
cheek sunk in the pillow beside her, had implored 
his mother, in a passionate rain of tears, not to go 
away. 

But she had gone, this disillusioned woman, 
much as she had wished to stay with her son, after 
this first putting aside of his curious unchildlike 
reserve. And now, on a pile of rugs and cushions 
in the patio, face to face with the ultimate crux of 
things, lay the gifted husband of the dead woman ; 
he who, during her life, had been the source and 
fountain-head of most of her disillusions, but the 
lord, sole and absolute, of her loyal heart — notwith- 
standing Mrs. Jordan-Parr, and others. 

Charles Kestrel, gentleman of letters and poet, 
was dying as he had lived, picturesquely, a subject 
for illustration. He had emphatically declined the 
risk of being discovered, even by Death, the scorner 
of appearances, at a disadvantage. His pose, as he 
reclined on the heaped rugs and cushions in the 
patio, was something more graceful than he may 
attain who lies on an ordinary bed. Then, too, 
the dying man was elaborately and curiously at- 
tired, as was befitting in one the mere influence of 
whose personality had all his life long forced good- 
humoured fealty from mankind, with the luxuries 
of a prince's entourage from the world ; and this, 
too, irrespective of such sordid details as an occa- 
sional total lack of funds, and a chronic condition 
of impecuniosity. 
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The open front of a beautifully made European 
dressing-gown exposed an embroidered kaftan of 
finest Morocco silk, an Algerian woman's girdle 
with flowing green tassels and embossed clasps, the 
neck hem of a snowy tunic of Malaga workman- 
ship, and bare, white feet, thrust carelessly into yel- 
low and crimson Moorish riding slippers, soft and 
pliable as a suede glove. 

A somewhat unusual costume, perhaps, for an 
Englishman on his death-bed. But then, Charles 
Kestrel was an unusual type of man in many ways. 
And for eleven years he had been a resident of 
Morocco. 

" Bring my son here," he said in Arabic, to a 
Moor who sat at his feet. Then he smiled at the 
feebleness of his own voice, and reached out one 
hand toward a glass containing some yellow drink. 
He drained the glass, and allowed it to slide from 
his wasted fingers on to one of the rugs beside him. 
Almost instantly, the dying man's eyes brightened. 
He brushed some brown drops from his moustache, 
touched his hair with one hand, and assumed the 
passively expectant air of a grand seigneur about 
to give audience to a favoured dependent. 

Presently the Moor who had risen in obedience 
to Charles Kestrel's order, reappeared in the patio, 
walking behind the olive-skinned boy who came 
down from the terrace. 

" Good morning, Ronald," said the recumbent 
man, with a little wave of one white hand. " Sit 
down here beside me ; I want to talk to you. No, 
send that monkey away, Ronald. Monkeys are hu- 
miliating, like skulls. They suggest too much ulti- 
mate insignificance." 
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The boy had timidly responded to his father's 
salutation, and now, disposing awkwardly of his 
long limbs, he sat down opposite the man who was 
dying. The lad wondered vaguely to see the ap- 
parent gaiety of one whom only a few hours pre- 
viously he had heard moaning in great pain. 

" Before this day is ended, son mine, your father 
will have gone away, even as — ^ah — m! — ^as your 
mother went away." 

A spasm of pain, grotesque almost in its uncon- 
trolled suddenness, passed over the boy's face at 
mention *of his mother. Perhaps the dramatic in- 
stinct is hardly an active force in the temperament 
of the average boy. At all events, the element of 
drama in this death-bed announcement was a side 
of it which evidently did not appeal to the lad, 
Ronald Kestrel, as it did to Charles Kestrel, his 
father, whose every graceful gesture was in an 
admirable accord with the nature of the situation, 
and with his treatment of the same, as a poet and 
the picturesque soul of his immediate environ- 
ment. 

" Yes, father," said the boy in a low tone. 

" I have not been so much an active influence 
in your life, Ron, as I might have been, and 
should like to have been, but I have always given 
you as much of myself as — as the exigencies of my 
life and — and my work, permitted. It was not in 
my nature to be domestic, but I leave you a name, 
my son, which has some virtues of its own. Thou, 
Abdullah ! " 

Charles Kestrel turned his fine head in the di- 
rection of a Moor who crouched on the edge of the 
patio, and spoke in Arabic. 
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" How Stands the name of thy master in Mo- 
rocco ? " 

" Most noble and all-wise, there is no true be- 
liever from Cape Jube to the Atlas and the desert 
beyond, who would not be proud to die for the 
great Poet!" 

Charles Kestrel smiled, as his eyes turned again 
to his son, whom he knew understood more Arabic 
than he did himself. The boy had practically been 
brought up, since his mother's death, by Moorish 
servants. 

" That is something, Ronald ; less tangible than 
funds in the Consols, perhaps, yet also, I think, 
less commonplace and more difficult of attainment. 
Then, too, by our own people — sl very worthy peo- 
ple in their way, Ron — and in our own country — 
England is a great country, the best, perhaps, to 
belong to, my son, but a — a somewhat chilly one 
to live in — there, your father is accounted some- 
thing of a poet. Their curious customs make this 
a boon more generally felt by his descendants than 
by the poet, Ron. After the singer's death — ^who 
knows? New editions of his songs, a country 
awakened to grateful appreciation, a son to bear the 
father's mantle — La ! The creative role appeals not 
to you, my son, so far. Bismillah! Your desire 
was always to — ^to be a sailor, is it not so ? " 
Yes, father ; I suppose so." 
Bueno! That, too, I have arranged for in 
these last days. And now, Ron, I am grieved that 
I cannot tell you that this poor house of mine, with 
everything in it, will be yours. It should be so. 
But certain Jews, whose hearts are harder than 
these tiles, and whose dog's souls refuse to rise 
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above dollars, pesetas, and reales; these Barbs oF 
Israel, Ron, will within the week lay violent and un- 
clean hands on everything which is mine, and even 
then, so they claim, will remain my creditors. This 
latter statement, by the way, is one of singularly 
little interest. Forgive me, Ron! Ah! No — ^the 
green glass, on the stool, there! Quickly, Ron! 
Ah! Allah be thanked, I am independent of doc- 
tors. I suppose the little man wall be here again 
presently, with his humorous questions, his ab- 
surd deliberations and his judicial summings-up. 
What was I talking about? How one's thoughts 
run in and out, like snakes at play ! It is surely a 
very misty morning. Hot, you say ? Your fancy, 
Ron. Ah, well! I was speaking of what is left, 
or not left, for you. It is unfortunate, but — Bis- 
millah ! your mother— now holding a high place in 
Paradise, Ron — for there is a paradise even for re- 
ligious people — your mother left an annuity for you. 
It is small, but it is assured. An assured annuity, 
in English money, Ron, is a very beautiful thing. 
Myself, I never felt the want of one, but I believe 
in that respect mine is an uncommon nature. I 
have always accepted without question, Ron, alike 
the gifts sent me, by the gods and by mankind. 
And they have been many — very many. Bueno ! I 
have not been ungrateful. My mother was a 
Quaker. Yes; that is curious but true. One of 
the Quaker sayings which that sainted woman al- 
ways impressed upon me, was : * Eat horse and 
thou'lt find grass ! ' A little coarse and over ob- 
vious, perhaps, but — voila! I have eaten, and I 
have found grass — ^that is, caviare and wine, horses 
and servants, these soft trifles here, and — ^and the 
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^:olour and music of life. That the saying had some 
totally different and far less interesting significance, 
3 have no manner of doubt. It was of the grey, 
<:hilly north. The one construction of it has been 
sufficient for me. And my advice to you, Ron, is 
never to scrutinise or haggle over the gifts of men 
or those of the gods; neither to measure or hesi- 
tate over your gifts to gods or men, but to accept, 
use, and give — freely. Eat, Ron, and thou'lt find 
grass, and live ! " 

Charles Kestrel had shown no sign of failing 
vitality whilst he spoke. But now that the musical 
sound of his voice ceased for a moment, his body 
seemed to shrink down and into its bed of cushions, 
and the light of life to fade from his large, blue 
eyes. In answer to a movement of his hand, a 
Moor presented to him another glass of his yellow 
drink, but this time its effect was almost imper- 
ceptible. 

" How would you put it, sailor lad ? " he asked 
with a fleeting smile of wonderful charm and sweet- 
ness. " I no longer seem to — to answer to my 
helm. And that is a pity, because there is a bar 
to be crossed, a bar with a moaning swell of strong, 
crestless breakers. And this afternoon, in sha 
^ Allah, I have guests to welcome. Eh, and they 
have begun with their enquiries again this morn- 
ing — already? Ron, see that every servant sent 
has coffee and a few reales ; Jews or no Jews — 
What? Mrs. Jordan-Parr's man, and a soldier 
from the French Minister? Give them money and 
coffee and kief, and tell them that all men are in 
God's hands, and — that all is well. And, you will 
not be left alone, my one son. I, your father, have 
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seen to that. They will arrive this afternoon, my 
old friends — you remember Mr. and Mrs. Beau- 
champ? I shall welcome them at my own door, 
by Allah! — I — Ronald, my son! Ah, then — 
Adios!" 

Charles Kestrel had fallen back among his pil- 
lows and rugs, smiling with even more sweetness 
than was usual with him, and quite dead. He had 
been anxious, evidently, to make some further 
communication, but, recognising that he could 
not speak as he was wont to speak, he had de- 
voted his final spark to the utterance of a gracious 
word of farewell; and then, with, as it were, a 
bow to Death himself, had died as he had lived: 
an harmonious tribute to the senses of his audi- 
ence. 

" Oye ! Oye ! Oye ! " wailed, in shrill voices, 
the veiled women of the courtyard, where the foun- 
tain played. 

" Allah ahkbar ! Allah ahkbar ! " sang the deep- 
voiced Moors who crouched about the patio. " He 
is gone, whom men called a Christian, yet who was 
no dog, but a king — a great shareef among men. 
O Allah help him! There is but one God, one 
Prophet, one Faith; but — Bismillah! he was a 
great man. And he we loved is dead ! " 

So they wailed, and the women wailed, and 
wept also, genuine, wet tears of sorrow. 

It is worth noting that all these people were 
Orientals, and dependants, therefore, mercenary 
and delighting in gains of all kinds. They had re- 
ceived no wages for months past, and knew that 
they would receive irone now. Yet they mourned 
for the man dead. 
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The boy, with the awkward limbs and olive skin, 
rose and walked out to the crumbling pavement of 
the terrace, where the sphinx-faced monkey was 
chattering to itself about nuts. There were no 
tears in the boy's eyes, only a great loneliness. 



CHAPTER II 

MARGARET 

•• It fell in the ancient periods 

Which the brooding soul surveys. 
Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days." 

Emerson, 

" Peace ! And upon thee always, the blessing 
of Allah! The little lady will ride in the country 
with thee, son of the great Poet. Peace ! " 

" Peace ! It is fell, Absalam. Tell them to 
saddle me my grey Barb, and wait thou there a 
little while. I come again quickly. Go ! " 

These were the words that passed, in Arabic, 
of course, between the olive-skinned boy and Ab- 
salam the soldier of the British Legation; a mag- 
nificently mounted Moor, richly dressed and armed 
with pistol and silver-sheathed, curved dagger. 
The soldier sat on his crimson caparisoned black 
charger, at the foot of the terrace steps. The boy 
stood on the terrace before the main entrance to 
the house of which his father had been master. 
Now, the boy turned and entered the house, whilst 
Absalam, with a respectful inclination of his stately 
head, moved off toward the stables, which already 
were in the hands of the dead Charles Kestrel's 
Jewish creditors. 

12 
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" Stand aside, dog of a Jew ! " said the soldier, 
pleasantly, to a young Jew who was in the stable 
yard. " Ho, Abdullah, Salaam, Hamed ! Ohe ! 
The grey Barb, for the son of the Poet, thy dead 
master ! Stir thyselves, lazy ones. By my father's 
beard if I dismount to thee — " But the Jew 
had unobtrusively melted away, and two Moorish 
grooms were already leading out the grey Barb. 
The British Minister is greater than the Basha, and 
— Bismillah! — his soldiers are heavy handed. 

A quarter of an hour later, the " son of the 
great Poet" stepped from the patio into the en- 
trance hall, dressed for riding. It had been the 
whim of the boy's father, during the last years of 
his life, to assume many Moorish habits and, in his 
own house, at all events, to dress in Moorish style. 
Another whim of his had caused his son's dress to 
be strictly English, and correct. The boy's get-up 
on this occasion was, within its limits, perfect. His 
riding boots were brown and brilliant, his spurs 
were of silver, his satin- jean breeches were immacu- 
lately white and creaseless even where they gripped 
his knees under mother-o'-pearl buttons ; his brown 
velvet jacket was cut for a riding coat, and in one 
hand he carried a silver-mounted malacca hunting 
crop. 

An Englishwoman whose face was made beau- 
tiful by reason of its exquisite repose, and whose 
age was evidently something under thirty, rose from 
a divan in the entrance hall, and stood before the 
boy, smiling at him with motherly kindness. 

" Why, Ronald, what a tremendous swell you 
are!" 

The boy was a little puzzled but smiled vague- 
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ly. This kind of remark was something new to 
him. 

" So you are going to ride« I wish you had 
told us before. I was hoping you would go for a 
walk with us on the beach, by and bye." 

The boy expressed g^ve regreL 

** I am sorry/' he said, " but the little la — Mar- 
garet, I mean, has sent for me. She wants to ride, 
you see." 

" Oh, yes, I see. Who did you say, Ronald ? " 

" Margaret. She Uves at the Legation, you 
know. She hasn't any father — " The boy paused 
and his mobile face showed that he had only just 
realised a new something in common between Mar- 
garet and himself — ** but Sir Graham Power is her 
grandfather." 

" Oh, yes ! Sir Graham Power is the minister, 
is he not ? " 

" Yes ; I must go now, Mrs. Beauchamp, please. 
Margaret does not like waiting." 

" Very well, Ronald." The lady did not per- 
mit herself to smile. " And vou will have dinner 
with us to-night, won't you ? " 

** Yes, thank you." The boy passed out to the 
terrace, followed by Mrs. Beauchamp. " Ohe, Ab- 
dullah ! " he shouted in Arabic. " Is my father's 
son to come and search the stables for his horse? 
Ho, Absalam, am I to wait for thee ? " 

A Moor appeared from the stable-yard leading 
a spirited grey stallion at the double. The boy 
swung himself into the saddle with that perfect 
combination of ease and agility which is rarely seen 
in older horsemen. Then he raised his hat, with 
gravely awkward politeness to Mrs. Beauchamp, 
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and cantered oflf along the snakelike garden path 
to the aloe-fringed lane which was called a road, 
beyond. Absalam, the stately soldier, followed at 
a respectful distance, on his black charger. 

" He has picked up the solemn dignity of these 
Moors," murmured the English lady as she turned 
to re-enter the house ; " but without their wonder- 
ful gracefulness. It is difficult to try and console 
anyone so reserved, and — ^and I'm not sure that 
he wants consoling. Poor, lonely Ronald, how 
curiously unlike his father the boy is— except 
now and again in flashes. H'm! He is not the 
sort of boy I can imagine as a sailor, but — well, 
well." 

And kind-hearted, truly Bohemian Mrs. Beau- 
champ walked through the entrance hall to look 
for her husband, and to confer with him about this 
curiously reserved boy, of whom, for the sake of an 
old friendship, they had promised to take charge. 

Meanwhile the fairylike little lady, Margaret 
Power, was sitting on her white pony, in the gar- 
den of the English legation, and impatiently flick- 
ing her habit with the dainty toy which she called 
a whip. Margaret was only twelve years old, 
slightly formed, and delicately pretty as a Dresden 
miniature. But she feared nothing, she could hold 
and ride any one of the stallions in her grandfa- 
ther's stables, and her authority in the British Em- 
bassy was absolute. 

" It's too bad of Ron to take advantage," she 
muttered to the white pony. " He knows I can't 
scold him. You can't scold people when their fa- 
thers have just died. And so he keeps me wait- 
ing here, like — like — it's just like a boy. Poor 
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Ron, I wonder if he's very sorry. I won't say a 
word about it ; then perhaps he'll forget — ^just while 
we're together. He's really awfully nice — when he 
isn't solemn. Even then, I think he's nicer than 
Mr. Kestrel was. And yet everyone liked Mr. 
Kestrel, and no one cares a bit about Ron. I won- 
der why people are so stupid. Now, Ron never 
pretends. But it's wicked to think unkind things 
about dead people. Oh dear, I wish he'd come. 
Be quiet, Basha! You know you can't prevent 
flies; no one can." 

On the previous day Margaret had, from an 
upper window of the legation, seen the funeral cor- 
tege of Charles Kestrel, the poet, winding its way 
through the outer Soko to the Christian burial 
ground. The entire town. Moors, Jews, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, Germans, " Rockscorps " from Gibral- 
tar, and Englishmen, had turned out to witness the 
picturesque ceremony which sealed the end of this 
man's picturesque life. The dead poet had been 
more generally honoured than is many a living 
prince. 

Margaret respected her own kindly little resolve, 
when at length she and Ronald started on their 
ride together, with Absalam's charger curvetting 
behind them; and she spoke not a word to her 
friend about the event which was to bring a com- 
plete change in his life. But she chatted of many 
other things, and gradually, as they rode together 
along the narrow, single bridle-tracks of the high- 
way to Fez — ^there being no vehicles in Morocco, 
every road is a straggling succession of more or 
less parallel bridle-tracks — ^the boy lost much of 
his moody gravity, and fell into a certain quaint 
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gallantry, which was obviously a habit associated 
in his mind with Margaret Power. 

At length Ronald himself approached the sub- 
ject so carefully avoided by the little lady. 

" We're just the same now, Margaret," he said. 
" You've got no father or mother, and neither 
have I." 

" Yes ; but it isn't just the same, Ron. I've 
got grandfather, you see ; and then I can't remem- 
ber my father, so it is just like having a father for 
me. But, of course, you can come and see me as 
often as you like, and we can pretend that my 
grandfather is yours, too." 

The children had dismounted, after riding 
three of four miles, and were sitting side by side 
under a clump of olive trees, whilst Absalam held 
their horses, with his own, some little distance 
away. 

" But I sha'n't be able to do that." A warm 
flush was spreading under the tan of the boy's dark 
face, and his words seemed to be hammered out 
like chips under a stone-mason's chisel. 

" Why ? " The little lady was imperious. 

" Because I am going away — we sha'n't have 
any more rides together after to-day, Margaret. 
They are going to take the horses away to-mor- 



row." 



" Why ? " repeated Margaret. 

" Because my father owed money to some 
Jews." 

" Oh, is that all ? I'll speak to grandfather, and 
have the Jews put in the Kasbah. Why didn't you 
tell me before ? " 

The Kasbah is the citadel and prison, the prin- 
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cipal building in all Morocco towns, and the place 
into which Moors are thrown, by Moorish officials, 
when they become too rich. To become too rich 
is to amass more money than the Sultan or the 
local Basha wots of ; otherwise to bury treasure and 
plead poverty in order to escape sharing one's prop- 
erty with the powers that be. 

" But what's the good, Margaret ? My father 
really did owe them the money, so why shouldn't 
they be paid? Besides, I shall have to go away, 
anyhow. Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp have come 
from England to fetch me. And I am poor, you 
know, I shall have to work." 

"What shall you do?" 

" I'm going to be sailor — I believe." 

"Oh, a sailor? I don't think I would, if I 
were you, Ron. Wouldn't it be nicer to be an 
attache, or a secretary? Then perhaps you could 
come and live at the Legation, like Mr. Forbes and 
Mr. Carstairs. Why do you want to be a sailor, 
Ron? Sailors are always away." 

" I don't think I do exactly want to. But you 
see I always said I would, a long time ago, when I 
was a little boy " 

" But, Ron, you're not grown up now." 

" I'm nearly fourteen." 

" H'm. Well, I shall be thirteen in eleven 
months." 

" Well ; and so everybody got used to thinking 
I was going to sea, and — I can't very well say I 
don't want to now. Besides, I daresay it's best. 
I shouldn't like to go into an office, and I'm too 
poor to be an attache : I've only got a hundred and 
thirty pounds a year." 
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The boy spoke with a half timid pride of pos- 
session and independence. 

" Oh, but that sounds a good deal, Ron, and 
Mr. Forbes told me that all attaches were poor men. 
That was when I asked him why he only had two 
horses. And — I think it's rather horrid of you to 
go away, Ron." 

" But I can't help it, Margaret. And some 
day — soon, if I can — I shall come back to see 
you." 

" But I don't see why you should go at all." 
The little lady's lips were ominously tucked up. 
Will you, shall you care, Margaret ? " 
Of course I care. I want you to stay, and — 
and go rides with me." 

" I can't do that." At times the boy's tone had 
indeed a very " grown-up " ring in it, though his 
words did not come easily from him. " I can't do 
that," he repeated. " But I promise, on my hon- 
our, I will came back to see you — Margaret." He 
touched the pretty, miniature hand, clenched tight 
on the silver head of her riding-whip. 

" Perhaps I shall be gone away, then." 

" Then I will go where you are. I will find you 
— I promise. Margaret, will you promise — not to 
forget?" 

"Why?" 

" Because I — you said you cared. You — ^>'OU 
do like me a little, don't you, Margaret ? " 

" Ye^-es ; I like you a great deal ; you know 
I do." 

" Well, then, promise, Margaret — I want you to. 
Then — ^then I shall know you won't forget." 

" Very well, I promise," said the fairy, looking 
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up through her curls. " But I don't see the good, 
if — if youVe going to be a sailor and all that." 

" But, Margaret, I don't think I shall be a sailor 
long, only I want to see the world, and people in 
different countries, and — I want to know things, in- 
stes^d of always doing silly little things." 

" H'm, I think it's nice to be rich, and have a 
big house, and lots of servants, and carriages and 
horses, and — and go in the park, like grandfather 
does, when we're in London." 

** Ah, but it's fine to know things, Margaret, 
different kinds of people, and how they live and 
what they do. Rich people never do anything — in- 
teresting. But never mind; you've promised to 
care and not forget — ever, you know. Now I 
should like to giv^ you something, and you give 
me something to keep always. Look here ; if I give 
you one of my spurs, will you give me yours ? " 

So they made an exchange. Ronald put Mar- 
garet's little silver spur into the breast pocket of 
his velvet coat, wrapped up in his handkerchief. 
Margaret, with matter-of-fact thoughts of the white 
pony's laziness, fitted on the boy's spur to her little 

boot. 

" Oh, Ron, what a silly spur," she said, " it's 
too large." 

" Never mind — dear," said the boy. " It'll do to 

keep." 

And then Absalam was called, and they rode 
slowly home, in the occasionally pink-flushed, 
lemon-coloured light of a quiet sunset. They did 
not talk and it seemed to the boy that a great peace, 
a warm, wonderful peace, had come upon the earth. 
The little lady was wondering vaguely whether 
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sailors were generally really poor, like attaches, 
and could only keep two horses. 

Under the fig-trees and giant magnolias, in the 
Legation garden, Margaret slid from her pony into 
Ronald's arms, when the evening's lemon light had 
melted into a vague, pearly dusk. 

" Remember, you've promised, dear ; for always. 
And I shall come and find you wherever you are. 
Shall you forget, Margaret ? " 

" No, Ron — I promised." 

" Good-night, my Margaret." 

" Good-night, Ron." 

Then the boy mounted his horse and rode off 
through the oleander shrubbery, his right hand 
pressed on his breast-coat pocket. Margaret, her 
habit gathered up in one tiny hand, ran along the 
garden path to the terrace, her face aflame. The 
boy's lips had touched her cheeks, ever so softly, 
when he said, " Good-night." 

" Oh, bother that silly spur ! " she said, as she 
paused to free the hem of her habit from it. " It's 
no good at all. It slips up and down. Poor Ron ! 
I wish he wasn't poor." 

And then she meditatively rubbed her cheek, 
with a diminutive silk handkerchief. 

" She promised for always," murmured the olive- 
skinned boy, as he stepped upon the decaying flags of 
the terrace outside that house in which Charles Kes- 
trel had lived. "And — I love her ! Dear Margaret ! " 

The thought had been surging up from his 
heart, ever since the exchange of spurs, in the 
olive grove. But at that time, the boy was used 
to thinking a great many thoughts for which he 
could not easily find words. 



CHAPTER III 

SCHOOL 

'* In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection." 

Walt Whitman. 

A POWERFUL gas-lamp on an iron stand, sunk 
in the centre of a huge writing-table. An ink- 
sphished, dust-encrusted green shade, which threw 
all the strength of a white gas-jet over the grotesque 
disorder of the writing-table, threaded by a black 
rubber tube that curled from the lamp's foot to a 
bracket beside the iron-grated window. The light 
of a dying moon, the mere heel of a moon, was 
playing on the outside ledge of this window, fit- 
fully, and as though abashed by the steady glare 
from within. 

There was a revolving armchair on one side of 
the great table, and a plain wooden chair on the 
other. The one was shabbily cushioned, the other 
was bare, and both were unoccupied. There was 
an empty waste-paper basket under the table, and 
the whole floor was strewn ankle-deep in " takes " 
of copy hurled from outrolled galley proofs, torn, 
yellow telegram envelopes, crumpled tissues, " ex- 
change " papers, opened and unopened " revises," 
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tobacco ash, Government Gazettes, and other items 
in a day's accumulation of journalistic refuse. 

The table, too, was stacked and littered, save 
where two blotting pads formed two oblong pink 
oases, with a more heterogeneous, though hardly 
more valuable assortment of bric-a-brac, the which 
embraced samples of the most modern products, 
from a sandwich and a specimen cob of corn, to 
an emu's egg and a review copy of a new sociolog- 
ical treatise on the division of Crown lands, and 
other aspects of life in New South Wales. 

This was the furniture of the editor's room. 

Outspread over the litter at one end of the table 
was a copy of the Werrilong Morning Advocate, 
hot from the press, damp and smeary to* the touch, 
redolent of printing ink and compositors. The 
foreman of compositors had just spread out for in- 
spection this first copy of that morning's issue, and 
was standing near the door, waiting for the stereo- 
typed editorial remark, which would authorise him 
to proceed with the printing of " the largest circula- 
tion west of the Blue Mountains." 

'Looking down on the outspread sheet, and run- 
ning one ink-stained forefinger along first one and 
then another of its columns, was a large man, whose 
bent shoulders and fast-thinning, greyish hair were 
older than was his handsome face, which latter ex- 
pressed cynical indifference to the matter of his oc- 
cupation, and amused contempt for his immediate 
surroundings. This was the editor of the Morning 
Advocate. 

By his side, and sharing in his inspection of 
their joint production, stood the assistant, reporter, 
proof reader, sub., and literary editor of the paper ; 
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a tall, dark, slightly-built young man, of three of 
four and twenty, whose hair was lank and disor- 
dered, and whose whole appearance, whilst suggest- 
ing constant fatigue and untidiness, was withal not 
without a certain careless grace. 

These were the occupants of the editor's room. 

Editors' sanctums there be, in which the sensi- 
tive editorial soul is gently titillated, and inspired 
to bewilderingly non-committal opinionative elo- 
quence, by sound-proof carpets from Turkey, and 
silken hangings from aesthetic Regent Street. But 
these journalistic temples are rather opinion incuba- 
tors than " copy " mills ; and of this like are not the 
editorial dens of provincial newspapers in Australia, 
and in other of the world's outside places. To such 
raw quarries of newspaper work, the word " den " 
is really applicable, and a fitting name. 

"All right, Johnson! Print oflf! Not a bad 
paper this morning, Kestrel, all things considered ; 
is it?" 

The fiat had gone forth, and the foreman of 
compositors departed, yawning, to attend to the 
actual issue of the Werrilong Journal. Then the 
editor and his assistant proceeded to fill their re- 
spective pipes and to smoke with that added zest 
which comes to smokers when an end is attained, a 
piece of work completed. 

It was typical of the lives led by these two men, 
that within five minutes of the end of their eighteen 
hours newspaper day's work, the net result of it, 
in the shape of that moist first copy of the Werri- 
long Advocate, should be tossed carelessly aside, to 
the haggard chaos of the floor. On this occasion, 
however, as Fraser, the editor, tilted his chair back 
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and crossed his feet on one comer of the writing 
table, he reached out spasmodically with one hand, 
and the news-sheet was temporarily rescued from 
oblivion. The editor turned the paper inside out, 
and languidly examined its back page. 

" Ah ! " he said, and looked across the table at 
his assistant, " I see that story of yours finishes in 
the next issue. Kestrel." 

" Yes." 

" H'm ! I've read it all, up till yesterday, but I 
didn't think it would end quite so soon. What are 
-we going to use to take its place ? " 

" We haven't fixed on anything yet, but I sup- 
pose it will be the old plan : send down to Robin's 
for two or three copies of a shilling shocker, and 
run it through in chapters. It wouldn't look well 
to run another long story under my name. Gad, 
what unblushing pirates we are in this country ! " 

" Yes. We haven't much respect for copyrights. 
So you have another book in MS., have you? " 

" Yes, I have another. Character romance, 
south seas, the Islands, you know; rather a long 



one. 



One gathered from the young man's tone, and 
from his slightly heightened colour, that the writing 
of romances was, if a harmless eccentricity, then a 
somewhat flippant practice for an assistant editor 
to have laid to his door. 

" H'm ! You're really a very peculiar young 
man, Ronald Kestrel." 

The editor had been scanning through the in- 
stalment of his assistant's story in that day's Werri- 
long Advocate. Now he allowed his. chair to fall 
forward, and, rising from it, walked across the room 
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to the little fireplace. There he paused before a 
grate packed full of gazeteers and Government 
blue books. 

" Why ? How am I peculiar? " asked the young" 
man, turning half round in order to face his 
chief. 

" Eh? Oh, in many ways. Chiefly, perhaps, in 
the fact that you assure me you have lived not quite 
twenty-four years in the world. Ho ! " The editor 
yawned, lazily rather than sleepily. " I suppose it 
is to be expected that unusual and abnormal condi- 
tions should produce curious and unaccustomed 
moods. It is four o'clock in the morning and I am 
sober, superhumanly sober, and not even thirsty. 
This, as you know, is a flat contradiction of my 
fixed habit, and an unnatural departure from my 
established custom. Consequently I advance from 
eccentricity to outrage. I moralise, and am moved 
by strange inclinations to unselfishness, sentiment, 
and other foolishness. It bears out several of my 
old contentions, at all events: Abstention is worse 
than cure. Sobriety is the mother of depression. 
There! Proof enough and to spare of my drivel- 
ling condition. Why was I induced to sup with 
you, in your ascetic style? Where were you born, 
you romance-writing journalist?" 

" In Italy, I believe. My father and mother 
were travelling. But Morocco is the only country 
I remember, as — as a boy." 

" Ah ! And so you were once a boy ? A studi- 
ous one, may I ask ? " 

" No — at least, I think not. I fancy I loafed 
about in a wilderness of a Moorish garden, most 
of the time." 
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" Oh, yes ; I could have sworn you were not a 
studious boy." 

**Why?" 

" Because you know too much now. A studious 
boy makes a painfully ignorant man, as a rule, be- 
cause his boyhood — an insignificant patch of life, 
anyhow — is his only learning time. It's the only 
time during which the other fellow is not learning 
much. I am told that I was a studious boy. That 
is why I didn't learn that overindulgence in green 
apples leads to stomach-ache, until long after the 
proper time for that important lesson — ^long after." 

The editor's tone was far less flippantly cynical 
than his words. The lines of decadence, the unmis- 
takable indications of excesses, in the lower part 
of his fine face, were mitigated by, and, as it were, 
made subject to, the broad sympathy and intellec- 
tual strength which one saw in his eyes and fore- 
head. He remained silent, with a rather serious ex- 
pression on his face, for perhaps a minute. Throw- 
ing back his head then, with a half-sneering smile, 
he said : 

" And an inclination to see the world brought 
you out to Australia? And a desire to create set 
you adrift on the Dead Sea of provincial journalism, 
with a vague idea that in those waters you could 
write what was in you to write, and, at the same 
time, earn your living thereby. And then disillu- 
sion took you by the throat and bade you write 
' local items,' * police court pars,' and fatuous intel- 
ligence ' from our own correspondent ' in various 
places, until you were so tired that you could not 
devote more than about half of the six hours al- 
lowed you for sleep to the writing of romances; 
3 
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romances for which you did not earn a penny, and 
short stories for which Sydney journals paid you 
starvation prices. Eh? How's that for clairvoy- 
ance, friend Kestrel? Am I very wide of the 
mark?" 

" No ; I believe that's all pretty true. At about 
fourteen, I went to sea — when I ought to have been 
at school, and " 

" You went to school, you mean the world's 
school, when you might have been at sea, in one 
of the imitation schools, where — ^where they keep 
pups' eyes shut." 

" Well, anyhow I went to sea, and ran away 
from my ship two years later, in San Francisco. 
Then I drifted down the Pacific Slope, and, gradu- 
ally, across to here, by way of the Islands and New 
Zealand." 

" I begin to understand." 

" What ? " 

" The romances." 

" Oh, the stories. Well, I'm only learning, you 

know." 

" H'm, I see. Learning, as you say. What a 
good thing for you that you were not a studious 
boy. And — and what a damned odd thing you've 
never happened to be under a chief who was mod- 
erately white; not to speak of unselfishness." 

" I must be rather a fool, for I'm afraid I don't 
quite see what you're driving at." 

" Eh ? Oh, that obscurity in my observations is 
due to my condition — my painfully sober state — 
and because I ought to be going to bed, instead 
of blathering here in the teeth of aggressive day- 
break. And you — let me see; you have to get up 
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about three hours before I do, haven't you? Why 
they don't fix phonographs in the provincial police 
courts, I cannot imagine. True, the magisterial 
humour would be rather awful — verbatim." 

" Ye — es. Still, I wish you would explain, 
Fraser. You know I value your opinions." 

" My God ! He values my opinions, this writer 

of romances 1 Hear him, Bacchus ! And vouVe been 

through the Islands, and up and down the South 

Pacific. Surely my type must be familiar enough to 

you, and familiarity must have bred — Eh? No? 

Nonsense ! The University graduate who has been 

married — somewhere, and is sober — sometimes, 

and disreputable — always. Pooh! You know the 

canvas-trousered man in the Islands, who marries 

a Kanaka — or ought to, and rolls up on strange 

beaches at unexpected moments, with a square-face 

and — second-sight, or with a thirst that would shift 

rivers. Same irrepressible family, my dear Kestrel. 

The beachcomber is everywhere, in the Southern 

hemisphere, anyhow. Only when he's in a town, 

and poses as a more or less respectable journalist, 

he — he doesn't wear canvas trousers, that's all." 

" That's as it may be, Fraser, but a man can 
exercise his own judgment in the matter of valuing 
your opinions, whatever — however much you 
choose to slander yourself. Anyhow, I wish you'd 
tell me just what you mean." 

" Ah, well, it's time to go to bed now, friend 
Kestrel. But I tell you what, I'll explain — let me 
see now, I'll explain what I mean the very next 
time I feel sober at four o'clock in the morning. 
There ! And now I'm going to bed. I say, Kestrel, 
you don't happen to have that screed here in the 
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office, do you? — ^that other romance of yours, you 
know." 

" No ; but it's over at the hotel." 

" H'm ! Would you mind lending it me ? I'd 
like to have a look at it." 

" With pleasure. I'll get it you now, if you 
like." 

" Thanks ! Then I'll take it home with me." 

So they walked out together into the still, blue- 
veined greyness of the coming dawn, leaving be- 
hind them for a few hours the hot hurry of their 
newspaper life, and breathing in the clean peace- 
fulness of the air God sends to the plains round 
Werrilong. 

But the editor explained nothing that morning, 
save that sobriety made him tired and wakeful. 
And Ronald Kestrel had no time to wonder any 
more. He was too much in need of sleep. 



CHAPTER IV 

ALLONS ! 

"There is one of nature's spiritual ditties, that has not 
yet been set to words or human music : * The Invitation to 
the Road/ an air continually sounding in the ears of gipsies, 
and one to whose inspiration our nomadic fathers journeyed 
all their days." Prince Otto. 

The vague, only half-expressed confidences of 
his chief, which that chief had attributed to his own 
unwonted sobriety at a certain period, may pos- 
sibly have had an unsettling effect upon the mind 
of Ronald Kestrel. Or, possibly, the mental rum- 
blings which disturbed him during the week follow- 
ing his daybreak conversation with Fraser, may 
have been the forerunners of a natural and inevi- 
table development in him. 

Whatever the cause, it is a fact that at this 
particular time Ronald reached one of those 
stages at which all sorts and conditions of young 
men, excepting, perhaps, such superior per- 
sons as rising city clerks and the like, stand back 
to look, each at that in himself which is himself, 
and to demand an account of the creature's stew- 
ardship. 

" Here you are in your twenty-fifth year — or 
twentieth or thirtieth, as the case may be — ^and you 
really don't seem to have achieved much. Come, 
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what thing have you done? It is high time yoti 
were able to lay hand on something for the worl<^ 
to judge you by. Allons! Declare yourself! Up 
with your ensign ! " 

It is a wholesome state, but not a very happy" 
one; as necessary as the cutting of teeth, though*- 
possibly not quite so uncomfortable. After livingf 
through some, ten or twelve days of it, Ronald 
Kestrel advanced a stage. 

The editor had left the office, " for half an hour 
or so," at a busy period of the evening, and shortly 
before the arrival of the midnight telegrams. He 
had gone to sup with a nomadic friend of other 
days, one Chalmers, who had loped into the town 
that afternoon, on a lame pony, with a belt full of 
gold dust and small nuggets. 

Midnight passed, and Ronald rushed through 
the telegrams, single-handed, and as he had 
rushed through them many times before. The lead- 
ing article for that issue, Fraser had written hur- 
riedly, before he went out. Two o'clock a. m. 
found Ronald still alone, writing in his shirt sleeves 
and perspiring freely. Unread proofs, and unedited 
paragraphs from illiterate country correspondents, 
accumulated pitilessly at his elbow, whilst his pen 
spluttered and jibbed viciously over the thin copy 
paper, as pens will when their wielders have to 
combine the physical strain of furious writing with 
the mental tension of quick thinking. 

With tired-eyed indifference, a grimy copy boy 
snatched at Ronald's slips as he pushed them from 
him, what time another boy clamoured at his left 
side for proofs not yet corrected. Ronald was writ- 
ing an interesting sub-leader on the moral aspect of 
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the fiscal question which had been debated in the 
Sydney parliament that night. 

" There you are," he said, throwing a final five- 
line scrawl to the sleepy boy. " Tell Johnson to 
leave room for six lines at the foot of that. I'm ex- 
pecting another telegram — Be quiet, you! Til 
give you a proof in a minute. Run out and get me 
a glass of water." 

Then the writer of romances proceeded to 
tackle his proofs and paragraphs, whilst think- 
ing mistily of an unfinished chapter of fiction, then 
lying on the dressing-table of his bedroom at 
the hotel. He had learned, perhaps, in that great 
school of which Fraser had spoken, something 
of th^ important economical art of self-distribu- 
tion. 

At a quarter to four Ronald leaned far back in 
his chair and wiped his forehead with a damp hand- 
kerchief. The clamorous proof boy had made his 
last journey between the den and the composing 
room, the last revise lay on the floor at the assist- 
ant editor's feet, and in ten minutes he would be 
called upon to inspect the first copy of that morn- 
ing's issue. 

Ronald filled a corn-cob pipe, temporarily dis- 
missed the Werrilong Advocate, and called himself 
up for mental review, with still an inner thought 
wave to spare for the unfinished manuscript on the 
hotel dressing-table. 

Then his chief appeared, after yawning largely 
down the narrow passage from the street, and open- 
ing the editorial door with a broadly good-hu- 
moured kick. He was humming a Bush song, and 
broke oflF to bid " Friend Kestrel " " Good-mom- 
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ing," with a frank devilment which disarmed re- 
proach. 

" I have been beachcombing with Qialmers," he 
explained. " Gone over three months' prospecting 
in the Nulla-Nulla with him. He's seen Haddon 
Aylmer, and Howard Kerr, Phil Launceston, Dick 
Farley, and the rest of them — ^beachcombers all, 
whatever clothes they wear. Oh, I say, friend Kes- 
trel, did you write a sub-leader ? " 

" Here you are ! Here comes the paper," re- 
plied the younger man, as Johnson, moist and pal- 
lid, like the born compositor that he was, entered 
the room behind the Werrilong Advocate. The 
editorial staff rose from its two chairs to respond to 
one of those calls which a journalist never neglects. 

Fraser leaned heavily on his assistant's shoulder 
whilst critically scanning the sheet. 

" Good ; oh, damned good," he murmured, hap- 
pily. " A moral sub-leader on last night's debate, 
and a special on the Ooronooke floods — ^while the 
editor was beachcombing in the Nulla-Nulla. 
YouVe taken the copy out of the Chronicle's 
baskets, ten hours before they go to press. Friend 
Kestrel, you are a marvel, that's what's the matter 
with you. Print off, Johnson; print off, by all 
means. And you're the coming author of romance ! 
Well, well, ye gods and little journalistic beach- 
combers! Kestrel, I shall have a wearisome time 
without you, but I think you must go and bombard 
Fleet Street. Fleet Street, say I? Nay, by the 
breakers and the gum-trees, let us say the Athe- 
naeum, and the gods that rule the sacred Satur- 
day. But you must go farther than that, Kestrel. 
I don't know exactly what the remoter literary dei- 
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ties are, who sit up top looking out for Ronald 
Kestrels. But you must go there, where they are ; 
and the poor old Advocate must worry along as 
best it can, with — ^with me, and without you ; with 
the shilling shockers, and without any more ro- 
mances on its back page, which only its disreputa- 
ble editor, and a very few others in Werrilong, ever 
began to appreciate. — You haven't such a thing as 
a drink on the premises, have you, friend Kestrel ? " 

" I'm afraid I haven't ; except water. But, look 
here, Fraser; what " 

" Eh ? H'm ! Yes, I know. I told you I would 
explain when next I was sober at four a. m. An,d, 
praise be to Chalmers, I am not painfully sober 
now. But still — By the way, I sent that screed 
of yours round to your hotel, to-night.' 

" Thanks ! What did you think of it? 

" Well, to tell the truth, I didn't read it." 

"Ah!" 

" Now, don't shiver resentfully, young mother 
of unborn romance. Keep calm, and — shy me that 
tobacco pouch? Thanks! Well, you see, there's 
a friend of mine — ^that is, a friend of the man I used 
to be, you know — staying in Sydney, whose name 
is — H'm! Rather a name to conjure by in mod- 
em romance — ^his name is David Grey. Yes; no 
other. You think it wonderful that the author of 
Adriola should be a friend of mine. And so it is. 
However, I took the liberty of sending that screed 
of yours to him, in a moment of sober weakness and 
reckless unselfishness. He sent it back to-day, so 
I haven't had time to look at it myself." 

"Yes? And " 

" Eh, poor Kestrel ! But I shall always regret 
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the sacrifice I'm making — I know I shall. Here's 
his letter." 

The editor tossed a closely written letter across 
the table to Kestrel, re-lighting his pipe, then, and 
leaning back, the while a large smile of apprecia- 
tion played over his strong features, to watch the 
effect of his experiment. 

The olive skin of the younger man's face deep' 
ened and glowed with increasing colour, till its 
outer surface was a thing apart, like the bloom on 
a grape or the sun-coloured coating of a ripe date. 
He read on, through the great story-writer's vivid, 
generous lines, and his lips twitched in modest 
excitement and nervous pleasure. He looked up at 
the end of the letter, and across to his chief, his 
dark face alight, aflame, ablaze, with high hope and 
gratitude. Fraser had his reward, and appreciated 
it, for all his half bitter tone, when he said :* 

" Yes. There are no non-committal half meas- 
ures and saving clauses, when the really big fel- 
lows have got anything to say, are there ? And now 
I suppose you want to pack your swag, and leave 
me looking for a sub., while you clear out by the 
next P. and O. boat, eh ? " 

" Nonsense, Fraser! Clear out, where? Good 
Lord! I — I'm awfully grateful to you, old man, 
and to him; but I — ^but why should it make me 
want to be off anywhere? You're the only friend 
I have, you — Fraser ; and " 

"Thank you, sonny! What about the magi- 
cian? How about David Grey? Doesn't he offer 
to be your friend, and to make you known to any- 
one he knows? Doesn't he go one better, and say 
that neither he nor any other man can help you 
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much, because you won't need it, once the pubHc 
gets the chance of understanding what thing youVe 
got to give it? Why should you want to be off, 
and away from the Werrilong Advocate, and — 
and me, when David Grey says he would be 
glad to write his own name at the foot of that 
screed, if it were his? Why — Great God! friend 
Kestrel, you — you don't seem to realise the 
situation ! " 

The man who said he had been " beachcombing 
in the Nulla-NuUa," through the small hours, had 
risen gradually from his chair, as his voice climbed 
gradually to the top of its register; and now his 
figure loomed bulkily before Ronald, with shoul- 
ders raised, and arms regally outstretched — a very 
monument of rugged inspiration. Ronald breathed 
deeply. 

" But, Fraser — my good friend," he said, rising 
to face his chief, who had stepped backward heav- 
ily, to lean against the mantel-shelf ; " all this that 
you say is the blithest of good news to me, and 
nothing that I underrate, believe me. It — ^it fills 
me up to the throat with pride and hope, and — 
thanks to you, old man, and to him. But though 
it will give me hope, and even confidence, in my 
work, should it, because of that, make me go away 
from here, where — ^where Fm earning my living, 
anyhow? I've nothing in the world of my own, 
you know, except a very small annuity, of which 
nothing's been due for two years until last month, 
I believe." 

" Poor ! Nonsense ! " The editor's impatience 
made him explosive. "Annuity — rot! You talk 
about earning your living here — good heavens 1 In 
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this place — ^when Grey, the master magician, writes 
of your work and his in the same paragraph. For 
a man who's been to school in the world's back 
^rden, and was never a studious boy, by the 
powers, you're astonishingly ignorant about your 
own life's track. Great snakes ! Why there's mea 
making quite a little splash in our London at home, 
who'd give their right hands to have such a letter 
as that of Grey's. And both their hands, and half 
a dozen of their little tame, Dorcas society heads, 
put together, couldn't earn such a letter. And then 
you blather about annuities, and calmly talk of stay- 
ine here — here in this gruesome little paragraph 
chum— and earning your living! Living be 
damned! You don't want to earn a living, you 
voung wonder. You want to deliver the children 
God sends you. Romance must come from God, 
because it's only romance can make people forget 
how tired they are. And you think you'd better 
stay here and do my work, while I'm beachcomb- 
ing— do my, what do I call it? And you'll write 
stories for the Gazette and the Echo, I suppose — 
oh ycs» ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Advocate's back page; and 
so' with luck, you'll continue to earn your living 
and accumulate unpublished romances. Great Bac- 
chus ! " 

The editor paused, drew back his cuffs, and 

pushed the hair from his wet forehead. Ronald 
Kestrel sighed expectantly, divided between mis- 
trust of his practical chances, a wild desire to be- 
Heve that his time really had come, and the deep 
hidden, generally latent seed of confidence in the 
Jntrinsic possibilities of the art in him, which is at 
the TOOt of most artist natures, as it is on the sur- 
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face of many natures in which the artist has no 
part. 

The editor's big body moved unsteadily toward 
Ronald. His left hand he thrust under Ronald's 
arm, and with his right he extinguished the lamp on 
the great writing table. 

" Come," he said, and fliung open the door of 
the den. " I may not be quite sober, but, by the 
Lord, friend Kestrel, some of us are by way of be- 
ing white men, even if we are vagabonds, and not 
quite sober. We'll go out into the morning — ^that's 
clean. And you'll go to bed — you and your damn, 
big, wondering eyes. And to-morrow you'll pack 
your bag and off with you to Sydney, by the even- 
ing mail. And there, you'll go and see David Grey, 
and hear what he's got to say. And then, you'll 
book your passage for London, and if you haven't 
got the money. Grey shall lend it to me, and I'll 
lend it to you. And — and, if you have time, you'll 
find me a new sub. in Sydney, and send him up 
here, and tell him not to speak a word to me for a 
week, or I'll throw things at him. You'll take your 
stories home — home to our little London — and pub- 
lish 'em. We all give her the best of what we dig 
out of the world's back garden — dear, damned old 
pawnbroker that she is! Gad, look at those gold 
lances in the purple! There's your sun rising, 
young romancer ! ' Allons ! The inducements 
shall be greater ! ' And, some day or another, when 
it's grey and foggy in little London, and your foot- 
ing's sure, when the blare of their trumpets sounds 
a trifle flat in your ears — for they will blare, mind 
you! — ^then hark back a bit; roll up a swag, get 
aboard a hooker bound south, and come and look 
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for me, on the beaches. I shall be there — ^here, that 
is. Good-night, Sonny. You'll do what I tell you 
this time, won't you ? " 

" I will, dear old man ; by heavens, I will, if I 
can!" 

"Right! Good-night!" 

So they parted, and the day began. 



CHAPTER V 

SALUE I 

"When a lover hies abroad, 
Looking for his love, 
Azrael smiling sheaths his sword, 

Heaven smiles above. 
Earth and sea 
His servants be, 
And to lesser compass round, 
That his love be sooner found." 

The Naulahka, 

Five hours later, in his bed at the Royal Hotel, 
Ronald Kestrel woke with a start, and flung out 
One hand to catch, and hold on to, the new stage 
in his life. His dreams had been more mistrustful 
than roseate, and in dreamland the tangible and the 
intangible, the abstract and that which is amenable 
to hand-grips, are oddly blended and intermixed. 
Then he sprang from his doubt-bringing bed and 
sought confidence in the bath-room, finding it with 
the rub-down which follows a cold shower, and re- 
joicing in it over the cigarette which accompanied 
his morning cup of tea. 

Quite mechanically, and whilst turning over in 
his mind details of ways and means in connection 
with his immediate departure for England, Ronald 
walked up to the court-house after breakfast, and 
subsequently continued in the routine of his daily 

41 
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work for the Advocate, whilst his inner mental self 
was fathoms deep in the story he had then on hand, 
and in the great change of Ufe that was coming to 
him. 

" Hullo, young man ! What the deuce are you 
doing here? I thought I definitely dismissed you 
at daybreak this morning," said the editor of the 
Werrilong Advocate, when he strolled into the 
office shortly after noon. 

" H'm ? Oh, well, I thought I might as well 
go on, you know, while I was waiting," replied 
Ronald, somewhat vaguely. 

" Well, don't let it occur again, and I may be 
induced to overlook the indiscretion. By the way, 
I met a sort of tramp journalist, when I looked in 
at the Imperial this morning. You may know 
him ; he was on the Tenterfield Star, and edited the 
Karelah Argus until it closed up — Ernest Sewell, 
his name is." 

" No, I don't think I know him." 

" Well, he's hard up, pretty well reached bed- 
rock, I think, and I told him he could come on 
here if he liked and see what he could make of your 
work. I rather cottoned to him for happening 
along at such an opportune moment, and also, I 
suppose, because he looks so thoroughly disrepu- 
table. I must introduce you, and you might give 
him a few wrinkles — about moral sub-leaders, you 
know, and one's duty to one's editor, and ' our own 
correspondents,' and things." 

" I will with pleasure. There are several special 
dodges that save trouble in Werrilong." 

" Yes. But, look here, you know, to come to 
business, is your bag packed? Have you given 
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notice at the hotel ? Are you ready to start by the 
evening mail? Great Scott! what a lot of father- 
irig you want ! Have you done your duty in any 
single particular? No! I see it in your face, you 
incorrigible worker. You've been footling about, 
irianufacturing Advocate copy, just as though you 
Hadn't been discharged and sent about your busi- 
ness, to storm London, and the rest of it. Why 
don't you profit by my example ? There ! There's 
3. letter of introduction to David Grey — ^my part 
of your preparations completed, you see, whilst 
you've been idling away your time at — at 
work." 

*' Don't bully me, old chap. I — I haven't for- 
gotten any of it. I've been thinking about it all 
^he morning. But — ^well, it seemed natural to go up 
^0 the court, and the rest of it, you know. And 
there's no harm done, Fraser. Don't grudge me 
^y last day." 

The editor leaned back in his chair to chuckle. 
'* Ah, friend Kestrel," he said, " you're beauti- 
fully lacking in appreciation of your own oddity. 
I've noticed that as a peculiarity of you young men 
^ho devote yourselves to recording and inventing 
^ther folks' oddities. However, you must get away 
^y to-night's mail, and — No, I won't bully you 
^ny more. It isn't fair. You don't put your hands 
up/' 

"And you mus'n't think it very mad of me," 
said Ronald, as though continuing a previous re- 
mark ; " but I've been thinking " 

"For God's sake, don't think any more, then, 
till you get to London ! " 

" Well, I've been thinking this morning, and I 
4 
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don't want to go to Sydney by to-night's mail, 
Fraser." 

" In Heaven's name, why not? " 

"Well, you see, we decided rather in a hurry. 
The idea was quite new to me, and I don't feel hke 
going right away from the country, suddenly, like 
that." 

" I see. You'd like to just sub-edit the Ad- 
vocate for a few more years, and go on copy-grind- 
ing till you developed a taste for whisky, and — and 
had nothing left in you but local intelligence and 
moral sub-leaders; and then you'd consent to go 
home and enter an asylum for impoverished and 
imbecile journalists. A wise young man ! By God, 
I'll send you to Sydney under police escort, and 
' shanghai ' you on an English ship, first ! " 

But Ronald Kestrel's vein just then was too 
essentially part of himself and his work to be 
changed or affected to any considerable extent by 
even an influence so entirely antithetical to it as 
was his editor's breezy, go-ahead confidence of that 
morning. 

" No, it isn't that, old man, but " 

" Oh, you're prepared to forego the asylum ! " 

" But you see there are three influences in my 
life, which I expect will seem unimportant and mere 
backgrounds to you, but which to me represent 
the source of all the work I have been able to do — 
stories, I mean — the atmosphere of it all. Those 
three influences are, the recollection of my early 
days in Morocco, the Moors and their wonderfully 
old-world, savage Orientalism ; the impression I 
received of the Islands, the happy childishness of 
the natives, and the mixture of gin and crime and 
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Arcadian simplicity in the lives of the white men 
on the beaches; and then, the Bush, the great, 
silent, shapeless Bush, which is beautiful as noth- 
ing else in the world is beautiful, here in Aus- 
tralia." 

"Well?" 

" Eh ? Well, that's all, old man. I only — you 
see, I don't want to get into a train to-night and 
go whirling away to Sydney in the dark, and to 
England, and leave my beautiful, wonderful Bush, 
that has given me so much, without just going and 
feeling it, and seeing it, and hearing it whisper dead 
languages in the night-time, once more. Don't you 
see that, Fraser? You see so much." 

" H'm I Eh ? Yes— if I could trust him not to 

make a complete vagabond of you. I could bind 

him to it, begad! Eh! Avoid fanaticism, friend 

Kestrel; it's worse than respectability, and — it 

doesn't pay. I've noticed the tendency before. 

You really must avoid it, because you have to write 

for the North- West, where the only fanaticism that's 

understood is a prayerful, nasal variety, which you 

don't comprehend. You must nip that Eastern 

seedling in you, in the bud, or it will veil you in its 

leafage, and hide you from your public at home — 

not a bad old public in its way. And now we'll go 

and see beachcomber Chalmers. Come on. Oh, 

damn the paragraphs. Come along ! " 

So they walked together to the Imperial Hotel, 
in Werrilong's wide main street, and found Chal- 
mers, with Ernest Sewell, the journalist, dressed in 
a brand new suit of flannels, and luxuriating over 
the finish of a breakfast on the balcony ; the hour 
being then a little after one o'clock. 
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" Chalmers was with me in my last year at Ox- 
ford," explained Fraser; " and — ^he's never got over 
it. I told you about Kestrel, Chalmers. SeweU's 
the man who ' set up ' the whole of the last issue of 
the Karelah Argus while the comps. stoned the 
office. Kestrel will tell you the way about here 
directly, Sewell. If you won't ask us to drink, I 
suppose we must help ourselves, Chalmers! I 
wouldn't be puffed up because I'd found sixpenny 
worth of gold-dust on a dead Chinaman's old claim, 
if I were you." 

So lamentably lacking was this editor in respect 
for established forms in the matter of introducing 
one gentleman to another! But the four became 
fairly friendly and conversational, despite the man- 
ner of their coming together. Said Fraser, setting 
down a tall tumbler with which he had been occu- 
pied for several seconds : 

" When do you start for the Warrimoo shanty, 
Chalmers ? " 

" This evening, if I can pick up a decent pony 
in the sale yards in the afternoon," replied this wan- 
derer. In certain cities he was known only as a 
musician and an Oriental scholar. 

" When will you make the shanty ? " 

" Two days and a half, I expect." 

'' And then ? " 

" A day and a night there to look round, a 
day's ride into Murrurundi or Quirindi, and rail 
thence to Sydney. Are you going to publish a 
gazetteer?" 

" No, but in case of inquiries from the police — 
H'm ! Would you like a companion ? " 

" Depends on the companion." 
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"The uppishness of the stalled ox. You are 
overfed, Chalmers." 

"Allah be praised! IVe been eating corned 
beef and damper for three months. You may have 
recollections of my dampers." 

" No ; those memories, thank God, only come to 
me in nightmares. But regarding a chum for you, 
on the road. Supposing he was a Haddon Aylmer, 
but — Honour bright, Chalmers! — really had to 
reach Sydney; not for wool-broking, but on the 
way to living out his own life, the best in him?" 

Chalmers turned on the instant, from the man 
addressing him to Kestrel. 

Would you care to come with me ? " he asked. 
I'd care for nothing better," said the young 
man promptly. 

" You're particularly welcome. We'll go and 
see about the mounts." 

" On your conscience, you ruffian, if you've got 
one; he must really go on to Sydney," murmured 
the editor, as the four men walked down the hotel 
staircase together. " I told you what Grey said in 
his letter; and the youngster's got just Aylmer's 
Oriental touch of fanaticism, without Aylmer's 
hopeless indirectness. The real thing's in him, 
Chalmers. Not many of our breed get it, clean and 
whole, you know, without a streak of the other 
thing — a deformity. He mustn't be allowed to frit- 
ter It away, and you must help him. He's stored 
chock-a-block, up to the neck, old man, and Lon- 
don's the place for him now — ^the damn, great, tiny, 
forcing-bed between Fleet Street and the parks, 
Chalmers. Don't stop him — he might wilt while 
dreaming. Let him soak in the Warrimoo country 
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a bit, if he wants to. Grey'U be a month in Sydney 
yet. But put him through, old chap. See him 
started for the old country, and — ^and then I'll try 
and come up for a few days in Sydney with you. 
Gad ! you may laugh, but I hate losing the boy too 
much to come and see him off myself; but — ^you'll 
do it, Chalmers ? " 

" Why, yes ; FU see him through, old man." 
And when the moon rose that night, opening an 
ever-widening silver road across the plains, from 
the straight, tree-skirted streets of Werrilong to 
the dim, mysterious foothills of the Blue Moun- 
tains, she lent grace to the outlines of two Bush 
horses, saddled and standing tethered to a ring in 
the outer wall of the Advocate office. 

Inside the editorial office two men were helping 
themselves to whisky. and water, and two other men 
were alternately shaking hands, and exchanging^ 
curious, disjointed words of sentiment, and of pro- 
saic advice. 

" Nonsense,"- said the editor huskily. " A tooth- 
brush and a suit of pyjamas is as much as a man 
has any business with on a journey. Pack horses 
are a weariness to the flesh. You — you won't for- 
get, some day when you've got your place, you 
know, and you want a bit of a change in the open I " 
" I won't forget, old friend." 
" You'll beat down South some time ? " 
" And come straight to you, Fraser." 
" Well, damn it — I mean, good-bye. Sonny 1 
You — you got those spurs, did you ? " 

" Yes. And, if it weren't for you I — say the 
word, Fraser, and I won't go at all." 

" You will, though, and straight away. Come 
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on! By all the gods, but London's waiting for 
you, Sonny ! " 

" All right. Hang it, don't hurry me ! Fve left 
my pipe. There! And you'll find a sub-leader 
with some local pars in the basket, old chap. Faith, 
you'll want 'em to-night. Watch the beast doesn't 
kick you, dear old man. Good-bye I " 

" Good-bye ! I'll send the luggage on to Syd- 
ney, to-morrow— cloak room. Good-bye! Salue, 
Chal — ^mers ! " 

And by that time the horses had turned the 
bend in the main road, which leads across the creek 
below Werrilong. 

Some time afterward, Ronald Kestrel discovered 
that he had forgotten that pipe after all. 

Fortunately, beachcomber Chalmers had two. 



CHAPTER VI 

BUSH 

" And then, for a purpose yon shall hear presently. 
Taking some Cotnar, a tight, plump skinful, 
I shall go journeying, who but I, pleasantly ! " 

Th€ FUghi of the Duchess, 

All through the cool and silent night — ^whil^ 
the moon walked queen-like, on a path of soft blu^ 
velvet, up and on to the highest point in her royal 
progress, paling then as she glided down the 
amethyst way of her decline to yield up her living 
glory at the last, on a haze-fringed bed of purest 
nacre — Chalmers, the vagabond 'celloist, the wan- 
dering picker-up of vagrant lore, and Ronald Kes- 
trel, the writer of stories, rode side by side over the 
rich grass of the plains, the gently rising, gently 
falling bosom of our Earth Mother. 

Then, when the baby day waxed rosily insolent, 
and, as a young king scattering gold from his chari- 
ot, insistently triumphant in the dismissal of night, 
his pale nurse, the two travellers reached and 
crossed the thickly wooded belt of country below 
Narrima Creek, which marks the limits of the Wer- 
rilong plains and the beginning of the Bush proper. 

Here the two dismounted in a tiny, dew-jewelled 
hollow, wattle-skirted, and dainty as a dimple on a 
50 
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girl-child's breast. Ronald was enraptured. Chal- 
mers, displaying all the mundane wisdom of the 
vagabond in funds, produced a bottle of Clarence 
River Chablis and a napkin of fruit and sandwiches. 

" The small hours are practically still with us, 
Kestrel; hence these sandwiches. On the other 
hand, the sun is rising, and therefore fruit and 
Chablis approach nearly to the ideal, as far as carnal 
comforts are concerned. The ideal itself, for a sun- 
rise refection, I take to be Niersteiner and grapes, 
with bread of the brownest — hardly carnal at all. 
Your pony would be obliged if you took his saddle 
off. He IS meditating a shampoo in that wet grass, 
a process in which his back and the tree of your sad- 
dle would deteriorate." 

So the ponies were unsaddled and allowed to 
wallow luxuriously, and to browse in young grass 
which covered their fetlocks, while Chalmers and 
Ronald, seated on a strip of stringy-bark, feasted 
royally on white wine and virgin beauty, having 
first enjoyed a dip in the Narrima Creek. The tem- 
porarily sybaritic Chalmers had even remembered 
to bring a towel. 

After half an hour's restful smoking — ^tobacco 
in the daybreak hours is sweeter than stolen fruit — 
the two mounted and rode on along the Narrima 
track, between the rugged trunks of trees which 
began to branch out a hundred feet above the earth, 
and rustled their slim fingered topmost twigs, a 
hundred feet beyond that. 

" The Bush is the great cathedral of the South, 
Kestrel — what do you think? Nature's first place 
of worship in the Land of Misty Beginnings, where 
she cast her moulds; it is the head mosque — the 
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Mecca — of all the wanderers and vagabonds of all 
the earth." 

" Yes. The Bush is very wonderful." 

Ronald held the reins of his horse loosely, and 
the reins of his fancy not at all. The Werrilong 
Advocate and " local intelligence " were already left 
far behind, and Ronald, having bared his head to 
the influences of the great Bush which had always 
enthralled him, was drinking in now the wonder of 
its morning beauty, the while he weaved dreamy 
imaginings which had no relation to Sydney, the 
P. and O. service, or the far off place of his ulti- 
mate destination. 

" You know I'm writing a story about the 
Bush," he said in an abstractedly half apologetic 
tone. " I am near the end of it, and it's very beau- 
tiful to — to be here — now." 

" Yes — es." Chalmers thought of his friend 
Eraser's warning, and of how strangely Ronald 
was like to Haddon Aylmer, a dreamy Englishman 
whom the Bush had claimed as a permanent and 
resident devotee, while he rode with Chalmers, one 
moonlight night, on his way to take coach for Syd- 
ney, where a bride waited him, with riches in both 
hands and genuine love in her heart. " Yes. We 
must push along a bit, Kestrel. I want to reach 
Wyalong station by about nine or ten. Then we 
can have breakfast, and sleep till the cool of the 
afternoon. I travel dingo fashion in summer, and 
that way one never gets tired." 

So they loped along over the dry, twig-strewn 
track, and Chalmers, hiding the artist and dreamer 
in himself, discoursed racily of Sydney and of David 
Grty, the great romancer; of the sea; and of men 
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who sail up and down the sea in ships of which this 
man spoke affectionately, by name ; and of London 
— " A place," said Chalmers, " which breeds human 
ants and human wanderers — the best of each. The 
wanderers are constantly coming home with treas- 
ure, and form the population. The ants are their 
bankers; society, the light o' love who helps them 
spend their treasures; the great city itself, the hot- 
house which forces their foreign-found plants to 
fruit-bearing." 

" And who eats the fruit ? " asked Ronald. 

" Oh, a kind-hearted, fussy old dame, who pays 
generously for it, when her gardeners — they draw 
very big salaries, and mostly run to fat, living in 
the hot-house, you see — assure her it is of good 
quality. The standards by which the adipose gar- 
deners judge fruit are artificial, of course. But the 
worthy dame herself is somewhat that way — Eh? 
Oh, they call her the British Public. She has a 
very comfortable villa in the suburbs ; keeps a pony 
chaise, two maids, and a boy to clean the knives, 
and — is the mother of heroes, and ants — Whoop ! 
D'ye see that 'guana ? There he goes, look — up the 
fork of the blue-gum! A big fellow, too. You'll 
see the Wyalong woolshed, from the top of the next 
ridge. Tired?" 

" Eh ? Oh, no ! Not a bit, thanks ! " 

And indeed the young man still dreamed, map- 
ping out in his mind the end of his Bush story, and 
the beginnings of others. But Chalmers manfully 
continued in his exposition of a vagrant's philoso- 
phy, and presently, the Wyalong home-paddock was 
reached. Here the horses were stabled — Chalmers 
considered that, on a journey, even unshod Bush 
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ponies deserved stable feeding, when stable feeding 
came handy — ^and the two men sat down to a sub- 
stantial station breakfast of chops and scones and 
tea, and salt butter, which had been carried across 
a hundred and fifty miles of the richest pasturing 
country in the world, because no woman dwelt at 
Wyalong, and no man thought the making of butter 
worth his while. 

Their meal ended, Chalmers and Ronald chatted 
and smoked for half an hour, with their host and 
his foreman, on the shady back verandah of the 
homestead. Then came a long, restful sleep on 
camp beds and beside open windows. When the 
two men woke, some five and a half hours later, the 
shadows of the evening were creeping, cool and 
fanwise, from trees and out-houses, across the grass 
of the home-paddock. 

An hour spent over the evening meal with the 
proprietor of Wyalong ; and then, when a falling sun 
was inscribing crimson and gold hieroglyphics on 
the trees beyond the slip-rails, and colouring, as 
with blood, the little string of pools in the Wyalong 
Creek bed, the travellers bade their host good-bye, 
and cantered off into the darkening Bush. 

That night was one which always stood out 
vividly in Ronald's recollection, as the most 
strangely beautiful in his life up to that point. And 
a reason for this was not far to seek, though it was 
a fact that prior to this night ride with Chalmers, 
Ronald had ridden by moonlight through parts of 
the Bush no whit less curious and beautiful than 
that which lies betwixt Wyalong and Budgeree, the 
next stopping place of the two. But, in the case of 
a young man in whom the artist faculty, romantic 
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and emotional, plays just that part it played in Ron- 
ald Kestrel, one is bound to admit that that which 
the eye sees, is ever, not merely what the eye sees, 
but that, coloured, draped, and dominated by the 
temper of the man behind the eye. Else, indeed, 
the highest art, which often paints for us that which 
is nearest to us, were to rank no higher than a 
craft; mere execution, reproduction; and concep- 
tion would mean no more than a product of the 
schools, the creature of opportunity, a cult to be 
demonstrated by lecturers, with the aid of black- 
boards and diagrams. 

On this night the conclusion of Ronald's Bush 
romance was unfolded to him, shining and in its 
smallest details, clear and luminous to his gaze. 
His inner self was instinct and throbbing with crea- 
tive life. And so to him there was a note of rare 
and hitherto unrevealed beauty, a note unheard by 
even artist-minded, broad-visioned Chalmers, in the 
hushed rustle of those dead bark trappings which 
hang in strips of twenty and thirty feet in length, 
from many gum trees; in the curious, breathless 
whisperings which rise from coarse grass when 
'g:uanas scuttle through it, and bandicoots, kan- 
garoo rats, and other rudimentary life forms scam- 
per over it ; in the occasional chord of utter desola- 
tion struck by the howl of a distant, questing dingo ; 
in the sudden stab at the night's silence, which 
comes when a dozen disturbed cockatoos move 
screaming from a tree top to the sky line; in the 
great cool mystery which is the soul of the Bush, 
indefinable and inscrutable, a primeval, shapeless 
mystery, which seems to have no part nor lot in 
nature or humanity, which daylight discovers veiled. 
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evening hides in a blue haze, and moonlight drapes 
in added mysteriousness. 

Dawn came to meet the travellers, as they were 
climbing the last spur of the Budgeree hills. One 
of the graveyards of the Bush this, where the trees, 
being ring-barked, are dead, ashen white and gro- 
tesquely piteous, with their uplifted lifeless arms and 
knotted fingers. Here the light morning wind 
sighed mournfully round huge, lichen-covered 
boulders of grey stone, ever a-calling, and ever an- 
swered by the faint rustling of decayed bark and 
long grass — ^the echoes of its own sighing. 

Then came early sunlight and the morning's 
gladness in the jungle of the Budgeree valley. And 
later, a meal and a six hours' rest, under the gal- 
vanised iron roof of the cottage which Budgeree 
people call **The Last Nugget Hotel." Then a 
third night in the saddle, and the travellers arrived 
at the place of their destination in time to watch the 
birth of another day, from under the bark leaves of 
Chalmers' Warrimoo shanty. 

He compromised himself, with Truth and with 
Chalmers, who called the place a house, but it was 
the work of the wanderer's own gipsy hands, and 
as a shanty it had no equal for comfort in that part 
of New South Wales. It was Chalmers' headquar- 
ters in the Bush, as the quaint little cliff house at 
Bondi was made to serve as his home when he 
visited Sydney. In Chalmers' absence, a boundary- 
rider on the Warrimoo run spent three nights of 
each week at the shanty, making studious use of 
Chalmers' little Bush library, and preserving to the 
place its habitable air. 

When Ronald and Chalmers rode up in the hush 
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of the dawn, through the cedar and wattle-grown 
gully on the edge of which the shanty stood, this 
young boundary-rider was in the act of hitching 
his billy-can over a log-fire, with a view to the 
preparation of morning tea. 

" Salue, Hislop ! " shouted Chalmers, lifting his 
pony into a canter, from the gully side to the clear- 
ing round his Bush home. " How's all at the 
shanty ? " 

Half an hour later the three men were sharing a 
morning meal, whilst Ronald found time to notice 
that in the building of his shanty Chalmers had 
religiously avoided the colourless insipidity of gal- 
vanised iron and weather boards, and had relied 
solely and wisely on the cooler and infinitely more 
pleasing qualities of red gum slabs, and six-foot- 
square sheets of stringy-bark. Inside was a cedar- 
floored living room, and a bark-floored sleeping 
room. Outside, generously embracing the tiny 
place, was an eight-foot-wide verandah, with over- 
hanging eaves of bark which made the absence of 
window glass no disadvantage. 

Hislop, the young English boundary-rider, said 
he would be unable to return to the shanty that 
night, but as he started off for his day's riding he 
expressed a hope that on the following day he might 
find Chalmers and Ronald still there. 

" I don't know," said Chalmers doubtfully. 
" We might start in for Murrurundi to-morrow, but 
not much before sunset, I expect." 

" No, not before sunset," echoed Ronald, look- 
ing dreamily round him at the vivid, tender beauty 
of the wattles, tremulous then in a hot blaze of 
sunlight, and of the cool, grave cedars in the gully. 
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All through the brilliant day's warm life, Ronald 
idled about the gullies of Warrimoo with Chalmers, 
save when the latter slept for an hour in the after- 
noon. And in the early night, when Chalmers be- 
gan to doze on his camp bed, in the sleeping room, 
Ronald drew some manuscript paper from the small 
roll which he had carried on his saddle, and sat 
down in the living room, at the table which held 
Chalmers' few books and papers. 

Half an hour later Chalmers woke from a dream 
of Island life, and, rising on one elbow, peered 
through the open doorway of the living room. He 
saw Ronald bending low over his papers, and writ- 
ing by the light of a candle. 

" Oh, Lord ! " he whispered profanely. And 
then aloud : "Aren't you going to turn in, Kestrel ?" 

The young man sprang from the rough chair 
on which he had been sitting, almost as a man 
springs who is shot in the back. 

" My God ! " he cried, and turning then with 
sudden shame, he sank back upon the chair. 

" Why, what's wrong, old chap ? So, steady 
then ! Your nerves are shaky." 

" No. It's all right, Chalmers. I am going to 
turn in directly. I — I was just finishing a chapter 
of that story I told you of." 

"Oh, yes ; well, don't sit up late. You want sleep." 

" No, I won't be many minutes. Good-night, 
Chalmers." 

" Good-night, Sonny." 

But the moon retired before Ronald, and the 
dawn caught him, pale and damp, stepping on tip- 
toe from the little writing table to the bark-floored 
sleeping room. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INSPIRATION 

Emancipate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky, 

We substitute, in a fashion, 
For heaven — poetry. 



** Does she look, pity, wonder 
At one who mimics flight, 
Swims — heaven above, sea under. 
Yet always earth in sight ? " 

Amphibian. 



" But I have an oath in Werrilong. Shall I 
lay perjury on my soul ? No, not for — Sydney ! " 

" And, on the other hand, Chalmers, you have a 
guest in Warrimoo, who claims the rights of Bush 
hospitality. Can you lay inhospitality on your soul 
and drag a guest unwillingly from your own 
shanty? No, I think I know you already far too 
well to fear that.'' 

" I would do it, and plead justification." 
" The verdict would go against you." 
" Well, ni risk the verdict. Look here. Kes- 
trel ! Don't make it more difficult for me than it is. 
I'm not a virtuous man myself, and, by the Lord, 
I've never been called inhospitable. Also, I should 
only follow my own inclination if I offered to loaf 
round here with you till^— till the cows come home. 

5 59 
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But you see, for once Fve pledged myself to virtue, 
and it seems the path of virtue in this case is the 
track to Murrurundi, and rail thence to Sydney; 
that if I would be true to my pledge, I must duenna 
you through to Circular Quay, where the P. and 
O. boats lie, see you right along, and freeze your 
courting of the Bush. I promised old Fraser, and— 
it*s a dead certainty. Kestrel, that your future is too 
big a thing to allow of your playing with the vaga- 
bond life." 

It was the hour which bushmen and duchesses, 
princes and washerwomen, are agreed in devoting 
to the drinking of tea, and the day after Ronald's 
arrival with Chalmers at the Warrimoo shanty. 
Rising from a prolonged afternoon siesta, Chalmers 
had by four o'clock completed his arrangements for 
leaving the shanty with Ronald that evening, en 
route for the great northern railway and Sydney. 
Then he had boiled the billy for tea, and composed 
himself to wait for his fellow-traveller, who since 
one o'clock had been absent from the shanty. 

Toward five o'clock Ronald had returned, his 
shoulders yellowed over with the tiny gold grains 
which fall from wattle blossom, and his mind bent 
on the resumption of his work at the littered little 
table in Chalmers' living room. And there was 
Chalmers awaiting him, with swags packed and 
horses already saddled. Ronald was roused sharply 
from abstraction, by the necessity which existed in 
his mind for resenting these preparations. And, 
perhaps because he was one who seldom expressed 
resentment at anything, he gained his point. 

" Chalmers," he said seriously, in answer to the 
older man's little speech of justification, " don't 
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>vrite me down an ungrateful, pig-headed chap, 
ivithout enough sense to allow myself to be helped, 
or to recognise the kindness of the two good men 
who have helped me. Don't put it down to that, 
Chalmers, because I am grateful, and-^and I think 
I understand what's happening." 

" Of course," growled the other man with a de- 
spairing shoulder shrug. " In these cases, the pa- 
tient always understands. If I picked your pocket 
or stole your horse, you would pass it by without 
comment, as a curious eccentricity on my part, and 
rather annoying. If I asked you for your — for your 
shirt, you'd hand it over meekly, and wear pyjamas. 
But I ask you to just jog along for your own bene- 
fit, like any ordinary man on a journey, and you 
plant both your forefeet down and say you'll see 
me damned first." 

" No, no ! Hang it, I didn't say that." Ronald 
moved his head with a gesture of regret. " I wish 
things wouldn't happen like this," he said. " Here 
am I in this — this beautiful place, and my story 
working out like a dream. This afternoon I was 
the happiest man in Australia — no Advocate copy 
to worry me, no difficulty, nothing but — but the 
Bush and the finish of my story. And now — I'm 
quarrelling with my second best friend, and worry- 
ing the life out of him ! " 

" Oh, well, you know," began Chalmers, visibly 
relenting. " You can't quarrel with me, Sonny, and 
as for worrying, well, of course — That is " 

" See, Chalmers ; if we go away to-night, we 
shall hurry along to Sydney, and everything will 
be new and changed. I shall see David Grey, and 
— no end of things will happen, and I may never be 
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able to finish the story. And, Chalmers, I'm aw- 
fully sorry, but I must finish it ; I must finish it. I 
can do it in five or six days or a week in this place, 
and — I'm very happy here, in your shanty. Won't 
you go on now, if you must get to Sydney, and let 
me stay here and finish my book ? Then I promise 
you ril come straight on. Will you do that, Chal- 
mers ? " 

" No, sir; not noticeably, I won't. A woman's 
tongue, by gad, and the obstinacy of a — of a China- 
man! For God's sake have some tea, story-writer 
— while I unsaddle these ponies! I decline further 
responsibility." 

And so all fell out as anyone who had studied 
the two men would have expected ; and he gained a 
point who seldom raised one. For six dazzling 
Australian summer days Chalmers lived the Bush 
life at his Warrimoo shanty, riding a little with 
Hislop, and in the early evenings with Ronald, 
prospecting a little out Budgeree way, and sleep- 
ing when and where his fancy moved him to 
slumber. 

And Ronald Kestrel, absolutely oblivious to all 
things else but the Bush and his story, was steeped 
to the lips in the airy joy of creation, which sur- 
passes other human joys — and costs more. He was 
breathing freely and sighing happily in the atmos- 
phere of an air stratum high above the heads of his 
fellows, who witnessed his exaltation as laymen in 
the East watch the rapt ecstasies of a flesh sub- 
duing fakir. 

And then the end came with the evening of the 
sixth day. Ronald descended to earth as the sun 
disappeared behind the foothills of the Warrimoo. 
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His eyelids were swollen and livid, and his olive 
skin was dry and tight drawn about the mouth 
and forehead into lines of weariness. His thin, 
long hands twitched nervously, and he moved 
about from verandah to living room, and living 
room to sleeping room, because he was too 
tired to sit down. Then he decided to go to 
bed. 

" Quite right," said Chalmers. " I know you 
didn't touch a bed last night." 

Ronald donned pyjamas and composed himself 
in an admirable attitude to sleep. Three minutes 
later he appeared on the verandah in search of a 
pipe. Having found it, he laid it on the floor and 
asked with some anxiety if there was to be any 
supper that evening. 

" Have a little whisky ! " suggested Chalmers, 
solicitously. 

" Good God ! Aren't we going to eat any- 
thing?" asked Ronald, with hollow-eyed pathos. 

So he was given a plateful of food to play with, 
being thus driven, as Chalmers had anticipated, to 
seek relief and variety, in his pipe. All night long 
he hunted rest, with aching limbs and sleepless eyes, 
and toward sunrise sleep came to him, heavy-handed 
as death. 

Ronald had paid the first instalment of the price 
of this costly exaltation. Chalmers erected an ex- 
tempore mosquito bar round that corner of the 
verandah in which sleep had surprised his friend, 
and insinuated a pillow under the young man's 
weary head. 

" Cheerful sort of contract some woman will 
take on with you, my friend, one of these days ! " 
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muttered Chalmers. " God send she is a woman, 
and not a young lady ! H'm ! " 

And the vagabond crept about the shanty that 
morning, with fully as soft a tread as even one of 
the women of whom he was thinking could have 
adopted. It was not by reason of any noise or dis- 
comfort that Ronald did finally open his eyes again, 
and look restfully out at the Bush which he loved. 
That happened when the afternoon shadows were 
drawing out across the sides of the gully, and all the 
stately cedars were beginning to rustle faintly in an- 
swer to a stir in the air which heralded evening. 

While Ronald was splashing about in the tub 
which served the shanty's occupants for a bath, 
Chalmers, who was preparing a meal, shouted : 

" Well, and how do you feel. Sonny ? " 

Ronald raised his streaming head from the tub, 
and pondered while he dripped. 

" Like our ponies felt after their roll in the wet 
grass below Narrima Creek — exactly like." 

" H'm ! When do you propose making a move 
from the shanty ? " 

" As soon as we've fed, if you like." 

" Aha ! Why so soon ? " 

" Because, old chap, if I stay long here, idle, 
then, by Allah and his Prophet, I shall never go to 
Sydney at all." 

" So ! Then, as sure as God made little apples, 
Sonny, we start this evening — though I doubt if 
you're fit." 

And when their meal was ended, the two men 
saddled their Werrilong ponies, and the shanty was 
shut up. 

" So long, old gunyah ! " said Chalmers, apos- 
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trophising his Bush home, as he pushed the key of 
its only door under the verandah eaves. " You're 
not much to look at, but — be damned to you, you 
have your points. Several romances have been told 
in you, and now, remember, the end of one has been 
written in you. Adios, gunyah ! " 

Ronald's eyes glistened as he turned in his sad- 
dle on the edge of the gully, to take a last look at 
Chalmers' shanty. But he said nothing. And 
Chalmers, catching a glimpse in that dim light of 
the expression in his friend's face, cooeyed aloud 
and forced his pony down the wooded gully at a 
plunging canter. 

The faint blue haze, which in the Bush takes the 
place of the twilight of the north, was rising then 
and veiling the birth of night. 

" By Heaven, Chalmers ! What insects we men 
and women are ! " 

** We're not very big, Sonny, are we ? " 

Both men spoke reverently; the neophyte and 
the vagabond grown grey in out-of-doors worship. 
Then the mysterious Bush night closed in on them, 
enfolding these human atoms in its large embrace, 
kindly, approvingly, perhaps. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TOWN 

** I only knew one poet in my life : 
And this, or something like it, was his way.** 

How it strikes a Contemporary, 

The northern mail train which passes through 
Murrurundi shortly after noon reaches Sydney, all 
being well, in the neighbourhood of eleven o'clock 
the same night. At about this time on the evening 
following their departure from the shanty at War- 
rimoo, Chalmers and Ronald Kestrel stepped out 
upon the Redfem station platform in the capital of 
the Mother Colony; a clean, sea-sweetened city 
enough, inhabited by a happy, easy-living people, 
and a very Florence of Australia in the jewelled 
beauty of its natural setting ; yet withal a city, and 
consequently a little tawdry after primeval War- 
rimoo. 

" The streets look a bit in want of a — of a flood 
or something, don't they?" said Chalmers, when 
the two were driving in a cab toward the cottage 
at Bondi. " But yet in a way, it's good to see the 
gas flaring and to feel the hum of things." 

" Yes. Do you know that's exactly what I was 
feeling myself, and I was wondering why I thought 
it. I'm inclined to fancy, you know, Chalmers, 
66 
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there's a vein of humanity at the root of your appre- 
ciation of * the hum of things : ' a kind of saving 
sanity, you know — eh? — that prevents one from 
running amok, or becoming a flesh-scarifying her- 
mit. What do you think ? *' 

" Not being a writer of stories I haven't tried 
to analyse the feehng as yet; but, yes, I reckon 
there's a good deal of human nature hanging to 
it. But, all the same, I think I prefer the beaches, 
you know. I'm afraid I've a weakness for extremes. 
The flare here is not enough for me; it's only a 
suggestion. At this moment it makes me want 
Friedrich Strasse, the Place de i'Opera, or Picca- 
dilly Circus. Yet — I'd sooner have a pipe on the 
verandah of the shanty." 
*' Ah, yes." 

" You see," continued Chalmers, with a glance 
at Ronald's still weary face, " I don't have to pay 
quite the price for it that you do ; not getting so 
much out of it, I suppose. However, we shall be 
at the Bondi den directly, and that's not much 
more than a shanty. The roll of the old Pacific 
sings you to sleep there, and you can see the ships 
dipping their noses in the road to the two Capes." 

Sure enough Ronald slept within earshot of the 
long Pacific breakers that night, and far on into the 
bright, breezy heat of the morning, till at the last a 
straying sunbeam laughed him into wakefulness, 
and the two men strolled down to the beach to 
bathe. 

Then the old caretaker of Chalmers' cottage 
gave them breakfast on the verandah, and Ronald 
found that his baggage had arrived from the railway 
cloak room. So they both donned the accepted 
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garb of civilization, and made their way into Syd- 
ney. 

" I'll just introduce you to Grey at his hotel," 
said Chalmers ; " and then I'll go round to the bank 
and one or two other places. I always go and see 
the manager of my bank when Fm flush, just to 
apologise for not answering the letters I get from 
him when Fm overdrawn. And then we'll meet — 
by gad, yes! We'll meet in the P. and O. office, 
Sonny, in a couple of hours." 

In the entrance hall of Faber's, they were in- 
formed that Mr. Grey was not in the hotel, but 
would probably return there in about half an hour. 

" Well, then," said Chalmers, " I think I'll leave 
you here in the smoking-room. You have Fraser's 
letter, anyhow, haven't you, and — you won't want 
much introducing to David Grey, I fancy. Oh, I 
say, in case I don't see him, you might ask him if 
he will dine with us to-night, at the Maison Doree." 

So Ronald sat down alone, in a hammock chair, 
in the vestibule. On that sunshiny morning he did 
not feel drawn toward the smoking-room with its 
newspaper files and saddle-bag chairs. i\nd then, 
too, there was a big palm-tree fern, and a small 
fountain, in the entrance hall, and these things 
seemed vaguely familiar to the young man. 

His thoughts, oddly enough, were not of the 
man he hoped to meet. They had to do with misty 
recollections of a flaky-walled, white house in 
Morocco ; of dark-skinned servants in crimson kaf- 
tans and snowy gellabs ; of a wide-spreading, ruin- 
ous terrace and a rainbow-coloured tangle of garden 
threaded by a single track of white sand ; of a sol- 
dier with bare legs and yellow slippers, sitting be- 
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tween the high crimson peaks of a Moorish saddle 
On the back of a black charger; of himself, on a 

spirited grey Barb, and of 

" You are Mr. Ronald Kestrel, I think. My 
name is Grey. We're going to know each other, 
a.re we not ? " 

Ronald rose from his chair and his reminis- 
cences with a start, and with a little colour in his 
olive cheeks. The palm-tree fern and its bubbling 
companion seemed to be the frame and background 
in which Ronald saw David Grey, the magician who 
had chosen to play his wand over the South and 
East, as Scott played his over the windy crags and 
heather-covered hills of the grey North land. And 
he fitted the frame " like a picture," thought Ronald. 
A high-crowned, German-looking, peaked cap 
of snowy whiteness shaded the upper part of a thin 
face, and allowed a few long, fine hairs to fall across 
one temple, almost to the ear. He wore his brown 
velvet shooting coat loose and open, over a soft 
white shirt, and broad, crimson sash. His trousers 
made Ronald recall, for one irreverent moment, 
Fraser's remarks anent the wearing apparel most 
affected by Island beachcombers. His buckskin 
shoes were delightfully shapeless, and one was im- 
pelled to notice the man's attire, because it seemed 
as much a part of him as were his nervous, slender 
hands, or the loving kindness which made his deli- 
cate face beautiful. 

Within ten minutes, the young writer of unpub- 
lished stories and the acknowledged master of his 
craft were sitting together on the balcony outside 
the latter's private room, overlooking Sydney's 
island-spangled harbour, and talking the " inside " 
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talk of fellow-workers and familiar friends. For 
this Ronald had to thank that rare blend of graceful 
dignity, and kindly bonhomie which made the au- 
thor's individuality notable, and gave to his literary 
work the wonderful personal sway it held over the 
hearts as well as the heads of many thousands of 
readers who never had seen his face. 

" Yes," said Grey, after chatting for some time 
of Ronald's departure from Werrilong, and of his 
stay in Chalmers' shanty. " Yes, the Bush has won- 
derful stories to tell, to the few who can read them ; 
to the few who realise that sheep stations, squatters, 
billy-cans, and red shirts are not the essence of 
the Bush, but merely accidental spots upon it. 
Even Adam Lindsay Gordon didn't try to tell much 
of the real Bush itself, the Bush you love, but only 
of outside, incidental aspects of it. There's a great 
mine, a rich vein, open for you. But the story of 
yours which Fraser sent me, was full of an atmos- 
phere as strange and little known as that of the 
Bush; the atmosphere of English life, in Spanish 
patios, set in purely Moorish surroundings, and 
brilliant with Morocco sunshine and Orientalism. 
That's a fine field, even without recourse to the dear 
Pacific Islands where your story opens." 

" I'm ashamed of the poor use I made of them." 
" You need not be. I myself know something 

of the Islands, and " 

" I think that's what makes me ashamed of those 
few poor little chapters." 

" I thought them good, and very vivid." 
Ronald flushed warmly. Praise, and such 
praise, like the rest of the wine and cake of life, was 
new and delightful to the young man. Hitherto his 
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fare had been strictly limited to its bread and 
cheese and beer, unflavoured by praise, acknowl- 
edgment or success. 

" But, in spite of the endless wealth of this beau- 
tiful southern world, and of the East, I think you 
are quite right in going at once to London; the 
sooner the better. You have drunk your fill down 
liere and elsewhere, evidently, of colour and move- 
ment, the big pulse of the earth, and the passions of' 
"those who dwell on it and wander over its face. 
"You have even given form to some of this — Eraser 
"told me — in several still unpublished stories, which, 
if they are only half as good as that I had the 
privilege of reading, will surely find you your circle 
in the old country. And, I don't know how or why 
it should be so, but indeed, with only rare excep- 
tions, the great pubHc of our land up north insists 
on the presence amongst them, at the beginning, of 
those to whom its favour is to be extended. And 
it's an inspiring field, too, not in the life one sees 
there, but in the amount of fine work that has been 
done there, and is being done there, and that ever 
will be brought there. Yes, Mr. Kestrel, London is 
the place for you; great, lonely, unique London, 
splendid and infamous of the beloved granary of all 
the world, that is the place where you shall win rec- 
ognition for your children, born and unborn." 

" All that you say, so kindly," began Ronald, 
" and said in your letter to Eraser, it stirs me like 
wine, and — and makes me feel braver than I am. 
But yet, sometimes, a fear comes to me that I am 
not really fit, now, at all events, to ask for this rec- 
ognition ; that London will not look at my work 
with your kind eyes, but will rather push it aside, 
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and ask why such raw efforts are submitted to it. ^ 
— nothing of mine has been published, you see, ^^" 
cept short stories in some papers here, and VLti^^^ 
Fraser, and you with your kindness, praised the 
work, no one had ever taken any notice of it. 1 
have felt that it must lack something, the specia^*- 
something, the key to the public mind; and > 
thought you, who use that key so wonderfully> 

might perhaps give me some hint — ^that is " 

" Ah, yes; I know the feeling, I know it so well, 
I have it all over again with everything I write."— 
Grey's was the touch of a mesmerist. — " But I won't 
try to give you those hints, Mr. Kestrel, because, 
thank God, I have too great a love and respect for 
your life's work, our work; and, if I may say so, 
I know it too well. In London, where, of course, 
the permanent residents have grown somewhat arti- 
ficial, you will find an impression that anything and 
everything may be learned in that way; that art is 
technique and technique art; in fact, the glib use 
and misuse of those words will oppress you with 
a nausea. You will even find grown men and 
women, in the feverish worship of money, clever- 
ness and notoriety, who practically offer to make 
story tellers of all mankind — every man his own 
romancer ! I can afford to smile, down here, where 
we are close to virgin earth, but there it is different, 
and this that I tell you is an actual and a sorry fact. 
There are those who have the effrontery to profess 
to convey style in literature, to teach the art of story 
— Faugh ! It is true that these are only taken seri- 
ously by the very ignorant, who have nothing but 
their money and patience — God help them! — ^to 
lose. But to those who have more, to you — ^there. 
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I am making a work about nothing. When the 

time came the instincts of your craft would warn 

>^ou and protect you. * Style ' is no trick of the 

p)en, Mr. Kestrel, no cunning use of fret saws, no 

rule of thumb jugglery to be taught from a plat- 

dEorm. God save the mark ! It is the embodiment, 

-the visible emblem, chosen by and of a man's own 

inner self — his heart and not his fingers; since an 

artist's heart must needs be in his brain, and vice 

^ersa. Can I lend you my own poor heart? No. 

-And would it profit you one picayune if I could? 

INo, believe me. And what, then, of the hearts of 

these platform charlatans with their systems ? You 

have my word, as a man believing he can see the 

truth of this, that were Shakespeare able to revisit 

the earth, he could not teach one dramatist to write 

one play that would be worth the playing. Who 

taught great Shelley ? What system did poor Keats 

learn ? Would either name be known to us if either 

poet had been taught a style? No! Believe me, 

that only a man's self, projected into and living 

in his work, can make it great. You — I believe 

there is much in you which should be given to the 

world, because the grand old earth that rears us 

is always hungry for fresh beauty, real beauty. 

But, by God who knows all things, Mr. Kestrel, if 

there were not this in you, and I were wrong, then 

no power under heaven, no man living, artist or 

charlatan, could give it you, and no honest man 

could bid you seek it." 

A servant appeared at the window behind Ron- 
ald, and handed two cards to David Grey. He rose 
from his chair, resting one hand on Ronald's shoul- 
der, as he did so, with a familiar, graceful gesture. 
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" Very well/' he said to the servant " Say I 
will be down directly." Then he turned to Ronald. 
" Have I bored you, or bullied you, Mr. Kestrel? 
Forgive me ! Perhaps I have said too much. But, 
take my word for it, I don't think I have said more 
than the truth. And as I have no fear for you, 
please have no fear for yourself. A not very modest 
request, eh? Ah, well. Time, the philosopher, will 
show us. Anyhow, you have some faith in me, as a 
workman, and, modest or not modest, I say God 
forbid that I should try and temper your art with 
mine. And I love both! And on my honour I 
would give you the best I had of anything you stood 
in need of." 

" You are very, very kind," murmured Ron- 
ald. 

" Not a bit. But I'll tell you what I will do, and 
that this afternoon : Fll give you a letter to my own 
publisher, and to anyone else I can think of who 
could help you. Oh, yes! Take as much advice 
and help as you like, Mr. Kestrel, in the outside 
details of finding your work its dress to face the 
world in, and the like. But in the work itself — ^but 
there, Fll say no more ! " 

" I shall never forget what you have said." 
Ronald rose and stood facing the writer. " And 
now I must go away. I believe Fve robbed a lot 
of other people, and — and I would rob them again 
if I could." 

" I say, you know," laughed Grey ; " flattery 
between workmen ! " 

" No, no ; but what I felt. Oh, Chalmers told 
to ask if you could dine with us to-night, at 

Maison Doree." 
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** I will, with pleasure, if you'll forgive my run- 
^^^^g away soon after." 

"Shall we say half-past seven, then, at the 
M^aisonDoree?" 

" Yes. Thank you. I will be there." 
So they parted. And Ronald walked slowly out 
^^ the hotel, and down the sunlit Sydney street to 
^^^et Chalmers. Chalmers had been taking steps, 
■^cr^nald found him under the awning outside the P. 
f^d O. office, deep in conversation with two gleam- 
^^^^-faced firemen and a quarter-master. 

" Oh, Kestrel ! " he said. " The old Romulus 
^^ils to-morrow, and I've booked your passage by 

h-^x. Worked the oracle with , and got you a 

^^Tth in ." Then followed details about the 

^^^^ip and its accommodation. "You don't mind 
►ing to-morrow, do you ? " 
" Oh, no ; I suppose not, since you're so anxious 
be rid of me." 

" Eh ? Humbug ! Will Grey feed with us ? " 
" Yes — seven-thirty." 

" Good — superlatively good ! Howard Kerr is 
lining. It will be an occasion. Sonny, we will 
^^Tid you off in style." 

"Ah! And how will you welcome me back, 
^-^halmers? I wonder how you'll welcome me 
^ack!" 
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CHAPTER IX 

LANDING 

With a distinctly pointed moral regarding the search for 
lodgings. 

On the eighteenth day of May, the R.M.S. 
Romulus, homeward bound from Australia, with 
an average amount of specie and a somewhat 
larger passenger list than usual, swung to her 
anchor off Tilbury, and disembarked her passen- 
gers by tender. 

Friends had come off in the tender to welcome 
some of the passengers, others again found their 
friends at Tilbury station, and the remaining 
few, with one exception, were met at Fenchurch 
Street, or hurried off in cabs like men who had ap- 
pointments to keep. 

The exception was Ronald Kestrel, who after 
meditating on the subject for a few minutes, and 
thereby incurring the serious displeasure of at least 
one Fenchurch Street porter, decided to leave his 
luggage in the cloakroom of that cheerful station, 
" until — until called for, you know," as he explained 
to the clerk. 
76 
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It was very absurd, and yet none the less a fact, 
"tliat until he had been discharged, like so much 
-Australian produce, from the steamer at Tilbury, he 
liad given no thought whatsoever to the somewhat 
important question of where and how he was to 
tegin life in the great wilderness of London. This 
"being so, he found Fenchurch Street the reverse of 
cheering and not in the least conducive to profitable 
xneditation. 

So he hailed a cab and told the man to drive to 
Hyde Park — ^a rather startling direction to give a 
Fenchurch Street cabman — because the name came 
readily to his tongue in thinking of London, and 
because he wished to be alone and to sit down. 

The latter desire is prosaic, perhaps, but it is a 
fact that the very earliest impression which Lon- 
don produces on a stranger is that of a desire to sit 
down. To strangers from the south and east lands, 
where a man sits down as a preliminary to almost 
everything, including the taking of a walk, this de- 
sire comes as an urgent need which may not be 
denied. 

Driving westward through the city streets, 
Ronald's cabman was occupied with a mental com- 
putation of the limits beyond which extortion in the 
matter of fares was unsafe, and Ronald himself was 
reflecting that he had not been in London for ten 
years, that ten years ago he had been only a boy, 
an awkward, long-legged boy, he remembered, and 
that he had then spent rather less than a fortnight 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis before join- 
ing his ship at Liverpool. 

" So that I can't claim to be exactly familiar with 
the place," he murmured, looking out through the 
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open front of his cab at the turmoil of a large cross- 
ing. " Hullo ! This must be Fleet Street we're en- 
tering. H*m ! This is where the * forcing-bed ' be- 
gins : ' Fleet Street to the Parks.' Lucky idea of 
mine ! I'm going right through the hot-house. I 
wonder does one find lodgings in the forcing-bed." 

Presently, and in the cabman's own good time, 
Ronald was dismissed, after payment of a heavy 
fine, at Hyde Park Comer. Just then a thin, cold 
drizzle set in, and the breezes of lovely May went 
to Ronald's vitals with a sense of impending catas- 
trophe, and a conviction of present chill. 

" This is absurd," quoth the story-writer, and 
straightway he marched up Piccadilly and pur- 
chased an umbrella. 

This simple acquisition made him feel far less 
like a stranger in the town, for by means of it he 
was enabled to fend off the dripping points of those 
umbrellas which everyone else appeared to carry for 
the purpose of attacking him. 

Armed thus, Ronald proceeded to forage for a 
cafe, with a view to the study of current newspapers. 
He happened into an Aerated Bread establishment, 
and fled from it incontinently before the attack of 
an anaemic-waitress, on the subject of cigarette 
smoking. His next venture was more successful, 
and he found himself ensconced comfortably be- 
hind some tea and toast, and three morning papers. 

By the time his little tea-pot was empty, Ronald 
had found advertisements of just thirty-seven dif- 
ferent lodgings of the kind he- wanted; the exact 
kind. 

" Of course, there's the Beauchamps," he mur- 
mured to himself. " I expect they'd remember me. 
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But I haven't the faintest recollection of their ad- 
dress, except that it was something Square, and — 
yes ! I think I'll wait till I've something to show, 
before I try to find the Beauchamps. I wonder if 
Mr. Beauchamp is a millionaire yet! He was on 
the verge of making a big fortune, I remember, 
when I left H'm! Well, I think I'll try the Maida 
Vale place first. Sounds very nice, that ' Widow 
of a naval officer offers comfortable home to one 
or two ' — ^Ah ! H'm ! * Paying guests,' seems a 
bit swagger. I only want a den. Still I may as well 
try." 

And so, with fine Australian extravagance, Ron- 
ald chartered a hansom, and light-heartedly started 
on his peregrinations to the uttermost ends of Lon- 
don, where before long he learned that all is not 
pure gold which glitters takingly in a lodging-house 
advertisement. Finally, when evening was setting 
in, Ronald reached the purlieus of Bloomsbury; 
Bloomsbury the rich in literary memories, the once 
Court end of the town, the present home of tem- 
perance hotels, dipsomaniac, demi-reps, swell mobs- 
men, unrecognised genius, the great middle rank of 
theatrical folk, coloured missionaries, students, 
maiden ladies, pug dogs, the irrepressible organ- 
grinder, and decayed gentry. 

In Great Ormonde Street, Ronald finally closed 
with a fatigued widow lady in mittens, for the 
use of a long, narrow wainscoted room, which 
had the suggestion of Jacobites and conspiracy, 
and a distinct odour of decayed luggage. As 
the widow lady, Mrs. Gimble, very pertinently re- 
marked : 

" If you puts your bed at one end, and stands 
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your writin' table by th' wash-stand, you 'as a bed^ — 
room an' a sittin'-room at once, for the rent of one. 
Breakfast and tea I'm willin' to get for any gentle- 
man." — Mrs. Gimble looked sternly at Ronald's 
soft felt hat. — " But, as I sez, for dinner an' the 
like o' that, gentlemen that knows how things 
should be done, they like to get their meat an' two 
vegetables, an' their puddin's an' port wine, an' — 
what's the resterongs for, I say, if they aren't for 
single gents that live in furnished lodgings, and is 
respectable." 

This seemed conclusive. Ronald asked for a fire. 
— " Which you're very welcome, sir," said Mrs. 
' Gimble, " the charge bein' only fivepence a scuttle, 
though most of my gentlemen leaves off fires on 
the first o' May, but everyone to his own taste, I 
say. An' there's a latch-key, which as I say a gen- 
tleman always expects to 'ave a latch-key, an' some 
gents " 

" I may as well pay you for a week in advance, 
Mrs. Gimble." 

" Thank you, sir. As I say to my daughter, I 
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And now, if you don't mind, I'll get a cab and 
go for my luggage. I'm rather tired after tramping 
about all the afternoon. I'll have something to eat 
while I'm out, Mrs. Gimble, and you might make 
the bed ready, if you will." 

" Yes, sir. An' to be sure if a gentleman is 
tired he " 

" So I'll run away at once, Mrs. Gimble, in case 
the cloakroom should be closed." Ronald hastened 
down the quaint and many-cornered stairway, into 
Great Ormonde Street. " Phew ! " he whistled. 
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. T'here certainly ought to be a reduction for listen- 
^^ to the worthy Mrs. Gimble." 

When Ronald returned with his luggage to the 
t^lace which was to serve him as home, the even- 
^^g was already far spent, and not of a kind, so far as 
'^^eather was concerned, to tempt a man without 
^oors. Ronald's wainscoted room, with its one 
Sombre decoration, an unevenly hung print of a 
state trial at Westminster, was vastly improved by 
the fire which he found burning there in a high, 
narrow grate. 

The habit of one who had travelled a good deal, 
a.nd lived alone during most of his life, made Ron- 
ald turn at once at the task of unpacking his bag- 
gage, and enabled him to complete the same within 
a short half-hour. Then he rolled a cigarette, and 
sat down to observe the effect. It was wonderful. 
Indeed, the amount of human interest and sym- 
pathy, intelligence and companionship, which may 
be invested by individual taste and association, in 
the objects we call inanimate, and thus made port- 
able; this is something which does not meet with 
half the general attention it deserves, even amongst 
travellers. 

Lying immediately under the lid of his cabin 
trunk, Ronald found a pair of rusty spurs with a 
twig of dead wattle thrust between them. The 
work of a moment placed them pendant over his 
writing table ; and there was the Bush ! 

Between the leaves of a favourite book was a 
photograph of Fraser, and a clever caricature from 
his pen, showing Ronald himself, at work in his 
shirt-sleeves, on " A moral sub-leader." These 
were awarded a place of honour under the spurs. 
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and straightway there was introduced into that 
strange Jacobitish room the familiar atmosphere of 
the editorial den at Werrilong. 

Then came a photograph of David Grey; a 
sketch in oils, by Howard Kerr, of a certain cliff 
cottage at Bondi ; a well-smoked briar pipe sacred to 
the memory of one Chalmers, a vagabond scholar to 
whom it had once belonged ; a spray of pink coral, 
delicate as maiden-hair fern, from an island near 
Samoa; a poncho from Buenos Ayres; some odds 
and ends from the East; some older souvenirs, in- 
cluding a small jewelled dagger from Fez and a 
pair of Moorish slippers ; books and papers from the 
ends of all the earth, and a few small matters of im- 
portance kept in a portfolio to themselves." 

" H'm ! Yes. It's considerably better," said 
Ronald, looking about him with a rested feeling of 
content. " And now FU turn in." 

So, having made his home in London — ^it was all 
the work of seven or eight very haphazard hours — 
Ronald went to bed and to sleep, at peace with him- 
self, and feeling no longer a stranger in a strange 
land. 

What had actually happened was that he had 
given a great deal of his many-sided individuality 
to the narrow room in Great Ormonde Street. And 
though Mrs. Gimble's long and honourable career 
as a tired widow had brought under her notice the 
varied eccentricities of lodgers of all grades, yet 
on the following day, and for many subsequent days, 
she had comments to make and stories to unfold, 
richer in parentheses than in movement, anent the 
" outlandish rubbidge and foreign nonsense," which 
Mr. Kestrel did like to " 'ave about 'im." " But," 
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she began to add, after the first few days of Ron- 
ald's tenancy had passed, " as I always 'ave said, an' 
always shall say, a gentleman's a gentleman, how — 
what — 2L gentleman, as I say, wherever you find's 
im! 

At an early hour on the morning following his 
first night in London, Ronald made a parcel of one 
of his stories — it had appeared in long primer on 
the back page of the Werrilong Advocate — ^and 
sallied forth, with his letter of introduction, to call 
upon Mr. Richard Fairfax, of the great firm of Fair- 
fax and Company, who published most of the works 
of David Grey. 

In addition to this story, Ronald had one other 
which had not appeared in the Advocate, and the 
manuscript of the book he had finished in Chal- 
mers* shanty at Warrimoo. All three were of ordi- 
nary book length, and that which he chose to take 
to Mr. Richard Fairfax was the story which Fraser, 
the Werrilong editor, had sent to David Grey. 



CHAPTER X 

SHOP 
With the author's apologies to his readers, 

Mr. Richard Fairfax was in most senses a 
man of mark and of notable attainments. In every 
sense he was a man of weight and substance. In 
one respect he was almost without his equal in 
London : as a shrewd, successful, and absolutely re- 
liable publisher. No book published by the great 
firm of which Mr. Richard Fairfax was the active 
head was ever an absolute failure, both commer- 
cially and from a literary standpoint. Most books 
so published were a distinct commercial success. 
And then, Messrs. Fairfax and Company published 
David Grey's works. 

Mr. Richard Fairfax was an elder in his church, 
he was president of more societies than many men 
know of by name, he was a county councillor, he 
had been several times pressed to stand for parlia- 
, mentary election, and he was a man whose lightest 
word was wont to carry weight in most circles, and 
be regarded as absolute law in others. 

When Ronald Kestrel reached the huge build- 
ing in which Messrs. Fairfax transacted business 
he presented his card, and the letter given him by 
David Grey. A large, oblong porter, who was 
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somewhat saddened, perhaps by the cares of his 
high position — ^worthy man! one felt that he was 
sound in credit and politics, and a parent with posi- 
tions to find for his sons, who were to be clerks — 
piloted Ronald across one or two courtyards, up 
^^d down a few flights of stairs, and finally along 
^ silent corridor to a waiting-room, then occupied 
^y two provincial divines, a member of Parliament, 
^ prominent London man of letters, a very minor 
f^^et, and two young men who as yet might be any- 

Ronald took his place among the waiters. The 
M^o divines observed him but did not look at him ; 
^He minor poet scowled at him without disguise; 
^Vie two unclassed young men looked friendly ; and 
^lie well-known man of letters pushed a chair over 
^O the newcomer. 

In due course Ronald was ushered into the se- 
vere but perfectly appointed sanctum of Mr. Fair- 
fax, and was invited to be seated. 

He found himself facing a man who was grey 

^nd portly, as became his position and standing. 

lie was handsome, too, in so far as rigid regularity 

of features makes a man handsome. His skin was 

finely wrinkled and curiously colourless. His face 

showed no more trace of sensuality than does the 

seaward side of a spray-washed rock. He wore a 

narrow strip of black silk for a watch guard, and 

had about his person, what is so frequently lacking 

in the most gently nurtured and scholarly of men, 

an air of refinement. 

" Apart from my natural respect for Mr. Grey's 
literary taste," said Mr. Fairfax, with grave polite- 
ness, " my personal feeling toward that gentleman 
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would make me glad to give any legitimate assists 
ance within my small power to one of whom 
spoke so highly." 

" You are very good." 

Mr. Fairfax inclined his head slightly, as on 
who received a familiar and expected tribute. 

" At present, Mr. Kestrel, I can only assure you^ 
as I do unhesitatingly, that whatever work yoi^ 
choose to submit to me shall receive prompt ancL 
careful attention. The gentlemen who read for us 
— er — ^are literary men of high standing, and I think 
we have the name of a firm which has seldom turned 
away good work. Although, of course, Mr. Kes- 
trel " — ^the speaker's grey eyebrows straightened, 
and he laid some emphasis on his words — " there 
are times and occasions upon which every publisher 
has to decline the publication of good work, not be- 
cause he fails to see its merit, but — er — ^because all 
publishers have their own metier, and therefore are 
not able to do justice to each of the varied branches 
of literary work, however much they — er — may per- 
sonally respect them." 

" Oh, quite so ! I quite see the justice of that." 

" Yes. Ah — May I ask if you have brought any 
manuscript of yours with you ? " said Mr. Fairfax, 
with a quick glance at Ronald's parcel. 

"-Yes — ^yes, I brought a story with me, think- 
ing that you might let me leave it with you." 

" If you please, Mr. Kestrel." 

" It is — it's a story in which I try to show the de- 
velopment of a curious character under the influ- 
ences of Nature in the South Sea Islands." 

Ronald paused. Mr. Fairfax looked him calm- 
ly, judicially in the face, whilst tapping the fingers 
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^^ bis own left hand with the rim of his gold pince- 
^^. There was a pause, but Ronald had no more 

" Ah ! Yes," said Mr. Fairfax, at length ; " it 

^^^11 be carefully read, Mr. Kestrel. At present I 

. ^uld say that only two classes of fiction are receiv- 

^g any attention at all excepting, of course, the 

J^Ork of certain established writers, who are always 

*^rgely read: the novel dealing with those social 

^ild moral problems of society which are now agi- 

^^ting the minds of so many thinking people, and 

stories dealing exclusively with the labouring 

glasses and peasant life in the north, and generally 

Introducing a slight — er — clerical or religious ele- 

tnent. These are the two great classes ; a phase of 

public taste, you know, and both, as you see, deal 

Avith life in our midst, in our own country." 

" Ah, I am afraid " 

" But, however, as I have said, your story shall 
be carefully read, and you shall hear from us at the 
earliest opportunity. A — ^^Good-morning, Mr. Kes- 
trel ! This is your stick, I think ? Yes ! Good- 
morning." 

The great Mr. Fairfax softly closed the door 
behind his departed visitor. 

" It is a curious thing," he murmured, whilst 
gently wiping the glasses of his pince-nez ; " a 
curious circumstance, but the only other writer who 
has been recommended to me by David Grey was, I 
remember, clever, very clever, but utterly impos- 
sible as far as publication was concerned — ^for us. 
H'm ! Christie Neville took up his work, I remem- 
ber, and lost heavily on it. Yes — er — lost heavily. 
I will read this young man's story myself." 
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" Now, I wonder," thought Ronald, as H^ 
threaded his complicated way to the street, " I wot^" 
der what there was in that courteous old gentlema-^ 
to absolutely freeze words solid in my throat. Ml 3^ 
description of that story was preposterous. Soci^^^ 
and society problems, eh? And a slightly cleric^^^ 
element ! Eheu ! Fm afraid there's not much socia*-^ 
problem in my work, and — But neither is there ii 
David Grey's. H'm! The comparison is like m; 
modesty. Ah, well, we'll try another publisher witt"^^ 
the Morocco story. Perhaps the Mohammedan ele- 
ment may — ^but it's true it isn't of the North. How- 
ever, Bismillah ! Mr. Fairfax has great respect foi 
what Grey says, and Grey praised the story. Yes, 
I think he'll publish it." 

So Ronald wandered away in the direction oi 
Great Ormonde Street and Mrs. Gimble, making 
purchase on the way of fruit and of some edibles 
of the tinned variety, in order that he might be 
possessed of the wherewithal for midday or mid- 
night snacks. He also bought a coffee-pot, some 
coffee, three second-hand books, and a magazine. 
Realising suddenly, then, that there was a limit 
to the carrying capacities of a story-writer, he 
indulged in a hansom and drove home with his 
parcels. 

That afternoon Ronald interviewed one of the 
partners in the house of Longford, Green, and Com- 
pany, and was pleased to find that firm prepared to 
read his story, and to consider the question of its 
suitability for publication. Some vague feeling 
which he did not endeavour to explain to himself 
made Ronald retain his third book, the story he 
had completed at Warrimoo. " We'll see what they 
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*^ink of the other two," he told himself, and dis- 
missed the subject from his mind. 

For fifteen days Ronald drove about London on 
*^he tops of omnibuses, wandered along Holywell 
Street and in Soho, made the acquaintance of one 
Or two interesting characters in restaurants, learned 
the geography of his surroundings, saturated him- 
self in the atmosphere of a certain part of London, 
and completely won the hearts of Mrs. Gimble and 
her daughter. This last achievement was clinched 
by his taking both these ladies, one Saturday even- 
ing, to the upper circle of the Adelphi Theatre, 
there to witness a thrilling melodrama, which left 
Mrs. Gimble limp and barely talkative for days 
afterward. 

Then came a neat parcel, and a neater letter, the 
latter beautifully typewritten, from Messrs. Fairfax 
and Company. 
The letter said : 

** We regret to have to inform you that our 
reader's report on the story you kindly submitted 
to us through Mr. Richard Fairfax, whilst not un- 
favourable to the work itself, as literature renders 
us unable to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered us, of securing it for publication. Thanking 
you for affording us that opportunity, we therefore 
beg to return you the manuscript herewith. We 
are, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

" Richard Fairfax and Co." 

To this was added, in pen and ink, a postscript 
signed " Richard Fairfax," which said, " I am ex- 
tremely sorry that the firm is unable to undertake 
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publication of this, the first work you have sub- 
mitted. You may remember my remarks regard- 
ing the exigencies of the pubUshing business, and 
the ruling public taste of the day, I shall be glad at 
any time to hear from one of whose literary work 
Mr. Grey thinks as highly as he does of yours," 

The refusal was deftly managed, but it was a 
leek to eat, and Ronald felt the disappointment of 
it keenly. 

A few days later, Messrs, Longford. Green and 
Co. returned his other story with an equally 
polite, though somewhat less explanatory letter, 
than that of the P'airfax house. 

During the month of June two other publishing 
firms regretfully declined to father the work of Ron- 
ald Kestrel, whose face at about this time was be- 
ginning to assume a rather drawn and anxious look. 
Miss Mabel Gimble, a straw-coloured and some- 
what romantically inclined young lady, attributed 
this to unrequited love. Mrs. Gimble, on the other 
hand, put it down to an insufficiency of animal food. 

" Coffee and potted 'am for lunch may be all 
very well once in a while," said the good lady. 
" But, as I sez, cofTee and potted 'am everv day of 
the week is not enough for any respectable gent, 
even if 'e is littery." 

And Mrs. Gimble may have been right, for her 
lodger did occasionally forget his dinner. But the 
publishers had more to do with his appearance than 
had the butchers, for all that. And this was proved 
by the effect of an uninteresting-looking blue letter, 
which Miss Gimble handed to Ronald, with his 
breakfast tray, on the morning of the third of July. 

In this letter Ronald was informed that Mr. 
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Christie Neville, of Chaucer House, Covent Gar- 
den, would, if terms satisfactory to the contracting 
parties could be agreed upon, be pleased to include 
Mr. Ronald Kestrel's South Sea story amongst the 
novels he intended to publish during the forthcom- 
ing autumn season. Mr. Christie Neville would also 
be pleased, the letter said, if Mr. Kestrel's arrange- 
ments would permit of his lunching that day at his, 
Mr. Christie Neville's, club at two o'clock. Then 
followed the address of a well-known artistic club, 
situate in the neighbourhood of Burlington House. 

Ronald laid this letter down beside his plate, 
with a long-drawn sigh of great relief. And the 
straw-coloured Miss Gimble, who was engrossed in 
dusting at the time, wondered why Mr. Kestrel's 
fickle, though evidently relenting lady-love made 
use of such exceedingly prosaic-looking envelopes. 

" Miss Gimble ! " exclaimed Ronald, with reck- 
less enthusiasm. " To-night " — " My goodness ! " 
she said afterward ; " I wondered what was com- 
ing " — " To-night we will go to Earlscourt. We 
— yes, if your mother can come, we will dine at 
Earlscourt." 

This was really a greater burst of generosity than 
one might at first suppose, for after the first half 
hour spent in their society, the worthy widow and 
her daughter made their lodger deadly tired. The 
one circumstance which rendered easier to him those 
little kindnesses which endeared him to the hearts 
of his landlady and her daughter, was the fact that 
in all Ronald's wandering life in the South, he had 
never met two persons whose existence had seemed 
to him so utterly joyless, einpty of sunshine and void 
of relief, as did the lives led by Mrs. Gimble and 
7 
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her daughter, in the gloomy old house in Great 
Ormonde Street. 

The Ronald Kestrel who strode along Picca- 
dilly that afternoon, on his way to Mr. Christie 
Neville's club, was a blithe and punctual man, 
potted ham and coffee notwithstanding. And the 
air which he hummed in the July sunshine was that 
of a Bush song, which he had neither heard nor 
hummed since parting from the editor of the Wer- 
rilong Advocate in far-away New South Wales. 

In Mr. Christie Neville Ronald found a cour- 
teous, langiiid man, with a vandyke beard, very 
charming manners, and a suggestion in his appear- 
ance of the dilettante. 

During the discussion of an artistic little lunch- 
eon, Ronald's book became, in some deHghtfully 
vague way, Mr. Christie Neville's, to deal with as 
his good pleasure might dictate. They decided that 
it should be bound in wheat -coloured buckram, 
and published in September. They discussed Eliza- 
bethan poetry and the tendencies of modern art. 
From modern art to Egyptian cigarettes seemed a 
natural conversational transition, and reviewing and 
reviewers were airily dismissed with the appearance 
of the finger bowls. 

Strolling down Regent Street after lunch, on 
the way to Mr. Christie Neville's office, Ronald 
learned that this gentleman was the only publisher 
in London who brought out work simply on the 
ground of its artistic merit, irrespective quite of 
commercial prospects. 

" And, by the way. we have not mentioned the 
subject of terms yet in connection with your book. 
The signing of an agreement is a customary form 
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which we might as well have done with at once, and 
while we are together." 

" Quite so," murmured Ronald, who was too 
pleased by the certainty of his story being pub- 
lished, after its refusal in three other quarters, to 
be very much interested in the matter of terms or 
conditions. 

Seated in a seventeenth-century oak chair, in 
Mr. Christie Neville's private room — a tapestried 
cabinet of artistic bric-a-brac was this room — 
Ronald listened politely to certain vague state- 
ments bearing upon royalties, " English sheets for 
an American edition," " customary arrangement in 
the case of an author's first work," and the like. 
And then, with all the willingness in the world, he 
appended his signature to a beautifully engrossed 
document, and received in exchange a companion 
to it signed by Mr. Christie Neville. A few minutes 
later Ronald parted, almost on affectionate terms, 
with his publisher, and made his way to Great Or- 
monde Street, with one hand resting lovingly on 
the pocket which contained his agreement — ^an un- 
stamped and legally valueless one, by the way. 

Then came the mild dissipations of Earlscourt, 
the light-hearted enjoyment of the pale Miss Gim- 
ble, and the edifying conversation of her widowed 
parent. Ronald went to bed that night tired, but on 
good terms with himself and with the world of men 
and women ; particularly with the world of women, 
as represented by his landlady and her daughter. 
And the greater part of the following day he de- 
voted to the writing of letters, to Walter Fraser of 
Werrilong, to Chalmers at the Bondi Cottage, and 
to David Grey, under care of the said Chalmers. 
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Three days later came another postal event in 
conjunction with breakfast in the wainscoted room, 
a post card this time, abominably written, and 
signed, " Clare and Nesbitt," which Ronald knew 
to be the title of a small publishing firm of good 
literary repute, to whom he had sent the second of 
his books. 

" Could you make it convenient to call on Mr. 
Nesbitt at this office, between three and four to- 
morrow ? " 

Ronald decided complacently that he could, and 
would, and told himself that his gods were recon- 
ciled. 

Three o'clock found Ronald in the littered ante- 
room outside Mr. Ncsbitt's private office, seated, 
for lack of a chair, on a stack of brown paper, and 
wondering what might be the meaning of the raised 
voices and heavy footsteps, which he distinctly 
heard in the inner room. 

Presently the door facing him was jerked, 
lently open, and a thin grey head appeared. 

'■ Mr. Kestrel ? " 

" Yes ! That is n-y name." 

"Will you come inside?" 

And, as Ronald entered the sanctum of 
Nesbitt by the anteroom door, he caught a glimpj 
of the skirt of a frock coat disappearing behind an- 
other door, which was at that moment loudly 
slammed. 

" Sit down, Mr. Kestrel, sit down," said the pub- 
lisher, wiping his seamed and cross-seamed fore- 
head with a ragged silk handkerchief as he spoke, 
and nervously snatching a blackened clay pipe from 
the mantel shelf. " Do you smoke? Have a cifrarl 
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Have a cigarette ! There are both in that box, there. 
Phew! It seems rather warm to-day. I've read 
that book of yours." 

Mr. Nesbitt, who had been striding jerkily to 
and fro whilst filling his clay pipe, sat down now, 
as though with an effort of great repression, crossed 
his long legs tightly, and lighted his pipe with the 
air of a man who had not many fninutes to live, 
but who was determined to finish one pipe before 
his end came. 

His hands were gray, bony, and knotted over 
with a network of tangled veins, which made their 
skin look like the bark of an olive tree. The 
creases of his clothes were filled with tobacco ash, 
his collar was moist and limp, his eyes blazed under 
bushy grey brows, and his unmistakably scholarly 
head supported a disordered heap of silver-threaded 
dark hair. 

" He ought to have canvas trousers," was Ron- 
ald's reflection. " He really ought to wear canvas 
trousers. Oh, if only Chalmers were here ! " 

And then Ronald remembered having been told 
that this man of rugged externals had written one 
or two brilliant treatises on obscure classical sub- 
jects, and was one of the first authorities in England 
on the literature of the Middle Ages. Learned men 
had petitioned Andrew Nesbitt for footnotes and in- 
troductory remark. 

" It's exceedingly good in parts, that book of 
yours," said Mr. Nesbitt, explosively. " As a mat- 
ter of fact I think it good all through, and — damned 
unsaleable ! " 

Ronald bowed. " But he ought to wear canvas 
trousers, all the same," thought the young man. 
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" Yes, I'm afraid so— I'm afraid so." Mr. Nes- 
bitt puffed furiously at his clay pipe. " But I like it 
— I like ill It's good, and I'm prepared to publish 
it. I don't suppose we shall actually lose on it. 
But the British public is in a very nasty mood just 
now — a nasty, curious, prurient mood. I should 
like to — to turn a hose on the British public 1 Wash 
'em down with iced water. Yesl H'ra! And what 
do you expect to get for your book, now? Is it 
your first, may I ask ? " 

Ronald explained his position, and Spoke of Mr. 
Christie Neville's recent acceptance of his other 
book. 

" Hah! Christie Neville, eh? What's the book 
about ? " 

Ron aid described the story. 

" Oh, yes ! Christie Neville ? He has some 
good readers, I believe. A — Have some tea, will 
you? Yes, we had better have some tea — a very 
good thing to have ! You rather surprise me, about 
Christie Neville, you know. He published Sins 
that are Scarlet, and — and those things. But still — 
Excuse me I " 

Mr. Nesbitt walked to the anteroom door, and 
shouted for some tea. A clerk came into the ofHce, 
and said that Sir Frederick Barthrop was waiting 
to see Mr. Nesbitt. 

" I can't see him for — for ten minutes. I'm en- 
gaged. Give him some tea, Wilson, give him some 
tea." Then he turned again to Ronald. " Well, 
about your book, you know. I told you I think it's 
good. I like it. Would you hke me to publish it? " 

" That's exactly what I should like," said Ron- 
ald. 
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** Very well. I'm prepared to publish it — er — 
let me seel — ^toward the end of September. Will 
that do?' 

** A very good time, I should think." 
" H'm! I wish they'd bring that tea! Well, 
now about terms. I don't know what Christie Nev- 
^11^ is able to give you, but I can't offer you more 
than " 

And here Mr. Nesbitt explained the details of 
^^ offer which, though small, was fully fifty per 
^^nt higher than Mr. Christie Neville's and made in 
l^ngpuage which Ronald found it easy to understand. 
** You see, I tell you beforehand, I don't think 
^he book will sell well, or I would offer you more. 
^' it does sell — ^well, of course, I shall give you more. 
-^^t — ^there it is! Think it over, and take some- 
one's advice, if you care to. I'll post you a copy 
o^ an agreement to-night, and to-morrow, if you de- 
^ide that way, you can come and see me, and we'll 
^ave the thing signed. If you don't care about it — 
^^11, there will be no harm done." 

Mr. Nesbitt rose from his chair with a jerk. 
*^onald reached for his hat and rose also. 

" I am perfectly satisfied," he said. " And — ^and 
^'m very much obliged to you, Mr. Nesbitt." 

'* No — nonsense ! Matter of business, you 
Icnow. Come in and see me whenever you like. 
I — I'm always here." And indeed, Mr. Nesbitt had 
that appearance. " Good-bye, Mr. Kestrel ; good- 
bye! Oh, bother! You haven't had your tea. 
Would you mind having it in the other office ? I'm 
sorry to have to ask you — Damn those boys! 
They never will let me have my tea ! " 

And with these words, spoken in a tone which 
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was almost a wail, ringing in his c 
passed through the outer office, forgetf 
to the street beyond. 

** Bismillah ! " he murmured, to the 
lie. " The two books — and in one week 
my word it is 2l wonder he doesn't 
trousers ! " 



CHAPTER XI 

FORTUNE 
*^-4 some information respecting three children and an Editor, 

**He do look uncommon well just now, there's 
^^ denyin'. But what I say I stick to, and if a gent 
^^fl^cs with 'is stummick, same as Mr. Kestrel does, 
. ^* tries to live on potted 'am luuchins, what I sez 
^^ l>e 'as to pay for it some day, in good beefsteak 
^ eleven and eleven an' a 'arf the pound. And you 
rr^^3^ talk of his young lady's letters as much as you 
^*^^. Letters indeed ! Nice fattening food ! " 

Seeing that these observations were addressed 
^^ her own daughter in the privacy of the back- 
^Uchen at the Great Ormonde Street house, the 
^"nferences to be drawn from the widow Gimble's 
Remarks may fairly be regarded as trustworthy 
Comments upon this period of Ronald Kestrel's life. 
During the months of July and August the tan- 
gible nature of Ronald's first great step in London 
was kept constantly before him by the arrival, in 
small instalments, of the proofs of his two books, 
for revision and subsequent re-revision. The young 
man found solid comfort in this work, and by it, 
also, his confidence was kept alive. During this 
period, too, he wrote one or two short stories, which 
he sent to magazine editors, and, pending their re- 
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turn, regarded as work disposed of. In idle nm 
ments he cultivated a fondness for the Tham^^' 
above locks — an undeniably pleasant place, in )ik^^ 
months of July and August. 

The reality of his first step toward success, ^^^ 
shown in the proofs of his two books, was a sourcr^^f 
of genuine satisfaction to Ronald, as has been sai« 
On the morning of the first day of September if 
importance was increased in his eyes by his dij 
covery of the fact that he had only twelve pouni 
sterling in hand, and was entitled to no furthe- 
instalment of his small annuity, for just thre^ 
months. 

He permitted himself to be reassured on thi^ -^_ 
point by reflection upon the immediately forthcom- 
ing publication of two of his books. But, in th( 
meantime, he began to make inquiries regarding^^^-^ 
those short stories which he had sent on their travels^^ ^^ 
among the magazines, and to attempt a little fre( 
lance work for the weekly papers. 

In the latter attempt he met with very small 
encouragement, and his magazine stories — ^there 
were but three — were returned to him with urbane 
promptitude, as the immediate result of his in- 
quiries. He despatched them in fresh directions, 
and in his own mind sketched on generous lines 
plans for a new magazine, which, had it been 
started, would have existed rather in the interests of 
story-writers than of story-readers, of pure fiction 
than of pecuniary profit, and of its literary rather 
than its commercial prosperity. 

During the first week in September, a parcel 
containing half a dozen copies of The Holy Palm, 
Ronald's first published book, was delivered at the 
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house in Great Ormonde Street, and created some 
excitement there. Ronald handled the volumes 
lovingly, and they justified the handling, for, like 
all books turned out by the connoisseur of Chaucer 
House, their form was pleasant to the touch and to 
the eye. 

The appearance of The Holy Palm at this time 
must have been due to some change in Mr. Christie 
Neville's arrangements, for the well-known habit of 
that dilettante in publishing was to issue all his 
books from six to three times six months, after the 
date first fixed for their appearance. 

Ronald at once despatched three copies of the 
book to Australia, sent one to Mr. Andrew Nesbitt, 
and supplied another, at the earnest request of the 
straw-coloured daughter of the house, as an orna- 
ment for the table of Mrs. Gimble's sitting room, 
where it was laid in state between two albums, a 
copy of Fox's Book of Martyrs, and a glass case 
containing a trophy of waxen fruit and flowers. 
Seeing that he had no other available friends, Ron- 
ald felt justified in keeping the remaining copy 
amongst his own treasures. 

He then endeavoured to compose himself to 
await developments and to watch the book's recep- 
tion by the critics and the public. And during the 
ensuing few days he realised some of the helpless 
anxiety, the strain of waiting, the tension of forced 
inaction, the sitting trembling at the feet of a very 
wa)nvard fate, and the element of gamble, which at 
such periods falls to the lot of every unestablished 
writer of fiction. 

Then an enterprising newspaper - clipping 
agency sent him cuttings of the two first reviews 
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of his book. Both were from Scotch daily papei 
Both were written in tired journalese. Both wei 
included among some twenty or thirty other n 
views, appearing in the same issue of each paper. 

The first said in effect that The Holy Palm wj 
" not ill-written," and had a plot which " if vague, 
was " not devoid of interest." The descriptive pas 
sages, said the cautious creator of this paragraph:: ^' 
" if true to fact," were " not without a certain me i^^ ^^ 
and force," and the book would " doubtless aflFor<^ ^^ 
satisfaction to some of the readers into whose hand;. -^^ 
it may fall." 

Feeling chilled and oppressed by some uncer-' ^*' 
tainty as to the actual reality of anything at all %- -^y, 
Ronald turned from the perusal of this " not guilty ' "*^ 
verdict, to that of the isecond cutting. 

This began as follows : " We frankly confess thai 
we do not in the least understand The Holy Palm, 
its title, its motive, or its disreputable hero. Hav- 
ing said so much we may add that the book ma] 
contain good descriptive passages, and, for all we- 
know, much other merit. That it contains any co- 
herent story which our readers will find themselves 
able to grasp and be interested in, we very much 
doubt. And a story of some sort is a thing the 
public are accustomed to look for between the 
covers of a book proffered them in the guise of a 
novel or romance." 

Ronald was new to the punishment of these airy 
journalistic whipsters of the north. He realised that 
they, whom he supposed wielded power and influ- 
ence, had not in one single line seized the motive or 
intention of his story. He felt sick and faint, which 
is a much more serious matter to one of his tern- 
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-I>erament, than is a feeling of anger or resent- 
xxient. 

During the night following that evening upon 
"which the two Scotch notices of his book reached 
liim, Ronald wandered sadly about the streets and 
squares of London, suffering physical aches and 
xiausea, and mental shame and pain, exactly as a 
sensitive man might suffer who had been publicly 
^beaten, cudgelled, or flogged. 

Doubtless the writers of the lines which had 
^wounded him may have been worthy family men, 
accustomed in the course of their bread-winning 
to let fly half a dozen such blunt arrows as these 
in a single day. Doubtless, also, they, like many 
other good people, would have laughed robustly at 
the suggestion that their methodically churned-out 
comments might bruise and wound, sicken and tem- 
porarily unman, a nature infinitely different to their 
own, and mentally organised on quite another basis. 
To Ronald, his story was not merely a part of 
himself but the seed of his very soul's loins, the 
tenderly nurtured child of a union of pure love 
between its author's brain and heart. He held out 
his child, asking the story-loving men and women 
of the world to study its character, kindly and gently 
as befits one in the study of a child, and if it pleased 
them, to adopt his offspring. 

He saw his loved child carelessly, hurriedly 
scanned over, amidst the ruck of other children, 
and dolls, of that day, and dismissed contemptuously 
with a sneering comment on the colour of its skin, 
and a non-committal statement to the effect that it 
was probably not a bad child at heart. This son of 
his, whose subtle tenderness, silent unselfishness, 
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modest generosity and deep-rooted breadth of a 
preciation, he, the father, had fostered so careful 
and cherished with so much tender care ! He h 
not trained his child to engage a market crowd 5 
repartee, to swell up his biceps, puff out his ches^ 
and toss weights for the edification of the street. 

And so Ronald cowered under punishment, thi- 
nature of which he saw, of course, through a mis'i 
distorted. He did not remember that in seekin 
public approval and acceptance, he must, in th — ^ 

course of nature, pass his work through the mill -^ 

which grind the public's wheat for them. He als^^^ 
was temporarily forgetful of the fact that grea-^^^ 
Nature's fundamental and, presumably, wisest la>«^-^*^' 
is also her hardest in the out-working. 

Close upon the heels of these first reviews cami 
a stimulus, in the shape of Clare and Nesbitt's pub- 
lication of The Renegade, Ronald's second book. 

Once more came the distribution of five copies 
the keeping of one, and a redoubled tension o: 
nervous expectancy. At that early stage of the au— 
tumn season, the full tide of periodical pressure 
the time and energies of book reviewers, had no 
set in. And so it happened that before many week 
had passed the edge was taken from the swor 
which swung over Ronald's head. His period o 
waiting and uncertainty was mercifully shortened, 
so far as the critics were concerned. They, for the 
most part, despatched him with workmanlike 
promptness, as a kind of hors d*(£uvre, an anchovy 
before the autumn repast. 

The literary papers, with very few exceptions, 
spoke guardedly, but with distinct approval of the 
literary merit of both books. The press generally 
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dismissed both lightly and briefly, without detail, 
and generally, in one paragraph. 

October passed. The two books had completed 
their little parade before the judges of the show- 
ring, and Ronald was made to feel that they had 
fallen unobtrusively into oblivion, that they had 
died quietly and with no painful struggling, a natu- 
ral death. 

Mr. Christie Neville assured him of the demise 
of The Holy Palm, speaking of the event with a 
regretful and very characteristic shrug of his well- 
clothed shoulders. Andrew Nesbitt wiped his ever- 
perspiring great forehead, whilst angrily admitting 
that The Renegade was not selling. The British 
public was not enjoying Mr. Nesbitt's favour at this 
particular period. 

" It's just as I said," he jerkily explained to Ron- 
ald. " I wanted to turn a hose on them, in the 
spring. Gad, they want ducking and holy-stoning, 
this autumn. Bah! With their damned social 
problems, dirty linen and nastiness! What the 
devil have their little, feverish, bad-blooded, behind- 
the-curtain problems to do with the art of fiction; 
with story, with glorious romance? Hard luck for 
you, Kestrel! H'm; yes! Fm sorry for you, and 
— 'tisn't exactly cheerful for us. Have some tea — 
you'd better have some tea ! " 

So Ronald had some tea with his irascible, 
scholarly publisher, and derived more comfort 
therefrom than the graceful, languid courtesies of 
Mr. Christie Neville brought to him. But after the 
tea came the inevitable passing out into the crowded 
avenues of London's loneliness. Autumn, scatter- 
ing gold and crimson glories in the country, brought 
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only chill mists, rain, and all-pervading mire, to 
London. And the year, grown grey and weary of 
its long life, seemed bent on dragging Ronald's 
hopes down with it to the winter of its end. 

The dread of poverty, child born of London's 
immensity by the rushing turmoil of her streets, 
crept into Ronald's heart and chilled him to the 
marrow, with the grip of its mean, sharp-pointed 
fingers. He shivered, and was at his worst in the 
work he ground out now and carried into Fleet 
Street, as a tree-lance. 

" Free-lance " is a pitiful expression, in its liter- 
ary and journalistic sense ; a term which brings sad 
thoughts into the mind of any man who knows the 
widely- varying ground it covers, a ground in which 
some beautiful natures grow sordid and sour, some 
great talents wilt and are belittled, and a few strong 
spirits win through to better things, or wrest com- 
petence from the things they have. 

That child of dread, afore-mentioned — a crea- 
ture more venomous, perhaps, than poverty itself — 
plays many and various parts in the human hearts it 
fastens on. There are men whom this haggard elf 
inspires to sheer, savage, brute strength. Others 
are spurred by it to the greatest efforts, and, at 
times, the noblest achievements of their lives. And 
others again, of an infinitely finer cast than the 6rst 
variety, and of a more delicate, complex order, 
though possibly no less rich in rare qualities, than 
the second ; these are numbed, cowed, chilled almost 
to helplessness, by the same child of want and dread. 

Ronald, the artist half of him sitting dumb and 
cold at his elbow, like a ghost, slaved away in the 
wainscoted room of the Great Ormonde Street 
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house, writing that which he thought would bring 
him needed guineas from certain quarters. Only 
the mechanical part of him was active, and that 
jaded and weary. The work he did was poor, blood- 
less stuff, but his literary instincts clothed it in 
so far as to redeem it from utter nakedness, and now 
and again, with hollow gaps between the now and 
the again, it brought him the needed guineas. 

The expedient was too poor a one to serve for 
any length of time. And Ronald was achingly con- 
scious of the fact. He still had the Bush story, the 
last few chapters of which had been produced in 
that glorious week of exaltation at Warrimoo. 
Some instinct, however, with little enough of reason 
at its base, had prevented Ronald's offering this for 
publication, after watching at the unnoticed death- 
beds of his other two children. He had pored over 
it hesitatingly, all through one night. And before 
the chilly autumn dawning came, he had laid it sadly 
away, under a case of old letters and souvenirs, at 
the bottom of his trunk. 

Now, on a day which came toward the end of 
November, he drew this story out from its hiding- 
place, and, feeling rather like a father taking his 
own child to a slave-market, carried it to that part 
of London in which literature and other written 
things are fcought and sold. 

Ronald had been reading, at a book-stall, the 
first number of a certain new magazine which had 
been issued with a considerable flourish of posters 
— ^the modern substitute for trumpets. Something 
in the editorial announcement contained in this first 
number had appealed to Ronald, as being the em- 
bodiment of one of his own ideals regarding a per- 
8 
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feet magazine. Editorial announcements have ^ 
way of embodying ideals. Ronald decided to s^^^ 
the editor of this new journal and to ask consider; 
tion for his Bush story, as a possible serial. 

Apparently the editor was both courteous an- 
a man of some leisure, for Ronald was admitted t 
him without delay, after sending in a card and a 
quest for five minutes' chat. The offices were newl 
painted rooms in a newly erected building. Thei 
furniture was simple and spare, but in the editor' 
room Ronald found well-worn, homely-lookin 
chairs, a writing-table which bore upon it evidence 
of a long and adventurous career, curtains whic 
suggested the handling of a woman, a bowl o 
flowers, and a pair of old slippers which went:^ 
straight to the young man's heart. 

The editor rose to meet his visitor, with an aii' 
which Ronald had rarely seen equalled off the stage. 
His smile was irresistibly inviting and confidential, 
and his manner of motioning Ronald to a chair 
was at once dignified and friendly. His voice was 
soothing and musical to a degree; his linen, though 
slightly frayed at the wrists, was snowily white and 
bore a brilliant polish. He wore a frogged smok- 
ing jacket, but an exceptionally long-tailed frock 
coat adorned a rack on the wall behind him, and 
surmounting it, with regal assertion •f its irre- 
proachability, was a silk hat in a condition of posi- 
tive refulgence. 

The editor's well-shaven face gave small indica- 
tion of his probable age. His smooth-combed hair 
was quite black, and his bright eyes expressed in- 
domitable good-will. 

Ronald explained the object of his visit, and 
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even then the editor's expression of polite interest 
and good humour was not relaxed by one hair's 
breadth. On the contrary, by courteous assurances 
of personal interest, he led the young man on to 
talk freely, first of his books and his poor progress 
in London, then of the circumstances which led to 
his arrival in England, and of his Australian life, 
and 'finally, he carried Ronald back on a wave of 
sympathy-awakened confidence, to his earliest ex- 
periences, at sea and in Morocco. 

But suddenly the editor interrupted him. 

" Pray forgive me ! " he said. " It was abomi- 
nably careless of me, but in some way I have mislaid 
your card, and I am ashamed to say I don't think 
I can have read it. Er " 

" My name is Ronald Kestrel," said the young 
man, with some little surprise at the other's eager- 
ness. 

The editor raised his head slowly. 

" Ah, yes ! Thank you, Mr. Kestrel. Your 
story interests me exceedingly, and I am very sorry 
to interrupt you in it. But the fact is, I see that 
my usual time for leaving the office has passed." 

Ronald rose, with some constraint, and reached 
for his hat. 

" And — er — I hate to keep my wife waiting, Mr. 
Kestrel, so I am going to ask you if you would 
mind continuing your story out of doors, and doing 
me the honour of dining with me to-night — of shar- 
ing a meal with myself and my wife, perhaps, I 
should say, and giving us both the real pleasure of 
your society." 

" It is extremely kind of you," began Ronald. 

" Ah, no ! No thanks, I beg you, Mr. Kestrel. 
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The invitation is a purely selfish one. I want -tzt^^ 
rest of that story, and, if you will permit me to ^^J 
so, I am convinced that my wife does, too. Telep>^" 
thy, Mr. Kestrel, is a power. The other story — 1:1^^ 
written one — you have with you. Am I not righ-t: - 
Allow me the pleasure of carrying it, Mr. Kestir^^- 
Indeed, as an editor to whom it has been offered, I 
claim my right to take it. Permit me ! We gc^ o^^^ 
by this door. And now — yes, I think we will hsi.^^ 
a cab." 

So Ronald drove away from the story mart-^^^^ 
with the editor of the new magazine. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOME 
pyiiA some illustrative details of domestic stage-management, 

Ronald noticed with some surprise — he had 
not heard the address which his new friend gave the 
cabman, and he remembered with a smile that he 
was going to dine with a man whose very name 
was not yet known to him — ^that instead of proceed- 
ing westward along the Strand, the cab in which 
he was seated with the magazine editor, turned into 
Catharine Street, and from thence down Long Acre 
to Holborn : Ronald's own way home to Great Or- 
monde Street. Still more surprised was he when 
the cab entered Great Ormonde Street itself, and 
drew near to the establishment of the fatigued Mrs. 
Gimble. 

" Our ways lie near together ! " he said ; " and 
I suppose that's why it is that I have a vague impres- 
sion of having met you before. I suspect I have 
seen you walking down this street. That is the 
house I live in ! " 

" Nonsense ! You live in that house there with 
the green door?" 

" No ; the one with the link extinguishers out- 
side, next but one to the green door." 

" Excuse my abrupt questioning ! But how 

III 
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very extraordinary! My great, beloved Lond^^^^» 
what a weird network of the far and near y^^^ 
are! And how far the near is in you, and h^cr^^ 
near the far ! See ! That will do. Cabby. Herer: is 
the house in which I have my little flat ; not quit^^ ^ 
hundred yards from yours, and in the same stre ^^ 
And Australia is, I believe, a dozen thousand mi^^^^ 
away. Great London ! Pray excuse my precedi^^^ 
you. I live comparatively near to heaven — ]v^^^ 
three flights nearer than Great Ormonde Stre^^ 
Dear me, how very odd ! And, to be sure, I dar- 
say you may have seen me before, as you sa; 
Quite likely ; more than likely in point of fact. Al 
here we are, at the last of it ! Sanctuary, Mr. Ke^^' 
trel! A tendency to wheeziness overcomes m^ 
natural piety, and for both our sakes I regret th 
nearness of my home to heaven. But one canno^ 
ask angels to live permanently on the earth, and my^ 
wife — Ah! My dear, this is — Eh? And now lei^ 
us move gently down to the front, to slow musics 
and vociferous applause ! " 

The editor had paused outside a neat little brass- 
knockered door, at the head of the third flight of 
stairs, to allow Ronald to come up with him. As 
Ronald reached his side, the editor had inserted a 
key in the lock of the brass-knockered door. 

But, at that moment, softly hurrying footsteps 
became audible from beyond the door, and it was 
opened wide before Ronald and his host by a 
woman; a woman whose hands and wrists were 
powdered over with flour, whose figure was en- 
"vdoped in a monstrous apron, and whose smiling 
leaned forward and upward, as though offering 

If to be kissed by the editor. Catching sight. 
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tihen, of Ronald, the lady in the apron whisked her 
Houry hands behind her back, and blushed deli- 
ciously, warm colour mounting in her sweet face 
to where fine tendrils of grey, almost silvery, hair 
strayed about her^ears and high, white forehead. 

For one moment the eyes of the editor's wife 
met the eyes of the editor's guest, whilst the editor 
himself stepped dramatically aside. In that mo- 
ment came recognition, mutual and unhesitating. 
Ronald moved forward, hat in hand. 
Mrs. Beauchamp ! " he exclaimed. 
Ronald Kestrel! Good gracious! Why — 
Dick! Wherever did you find him? And Fm all 
over flour ! " 

And at this point, renewed stage directions being 
triumphantly issued by Mr. Richard Beauchamp, 
the trio, headed by Mrs. Beauchamp, with her hands 
before her, marched through the tiny corridor, into 
a large and comfortably haphazard-looking living 
room, where a child, whose face was like one of 
Correggio's cherub faces, sat playing with a retinue 
of shabby dolls. Here Mrs. Beauchamp dodged 
her husband and laughingly left the room, saying 
as she did so, with a beaming look at Ronald : 

" I don't mind the pudding, but I do want to 
shake hands, so I am going to wash mine." 

Her husband looked at Ronald and smiled. 

" I fancy my sweetheart would still make the 
puddings, you know, though Soyer wxre in the 
kitchen, and — he is not. You knew Mrs. Beau- 
champ at a glance, you see, though you had only 
a vague idea that you might have seen me before." 

" Yes, I knew her, at once — should have known 
her anywhere, I think." 
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And yet, it's rather odd," continued the edito^ > 
because I think my wife has changed a good de^-^* 
whilst people tell me that I am precisely the sair3-^ 
uninteresting object to-day that I was a dozen yea^^ 
ago. True, you saw a great d^al more of Mr^- 
Beauchamp in the old days than of me." 

** Yes, that must be it. I saw far more of he:^* 
as you say." 

"Yes; let me see — six, eight — upon my worci^ 
it's more than ten years ago. That was about th 
time of the beginning of the Dramatic Syndicat 
scheme, I think ; so I must have left you almost en-^ 
tirely with Mrs. Beauchamp." 

" Yes ; I think that was it." 

But Ronald, in thinking the matter over subse-^ 
quently, came to the conclusion that in spite of th^ 
change in his host's wife, the silver which had stolen, 
all through her dark hair, and the many fine lines 
which had crept over her forehead and about her 
eyes, there was yet an all-pervading goodness, a 
strong individual sweetness, shining from out her 
face, which had impressed itself on his mind in- 
delibly, and would have been a fresh recollection, 
even had he never seen her after those few curious, 
misty days in Morocco, which had followed the 
death of his father. 

" Now I want to shake hands and look at you," 
said Mrs. Beauchamp, gliding into the room be- 
hind her husband, with both hands extended toward 
Ronald. Her figure was still robed in the great 
apron, which had about it a suggestion of roomy 
oaken cupboards and farmhouse kitchens. " But 
I'm not going to treat myself to a talk yet ; that's for 
bye-and-bye. Only I must just look at you, to 
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make sure that you are the same — ^the same black- 
eyed Ronald. I need not call you Mr. Kestrel, 
need I ? " 

She stood before him, strangely like a girl, in 
the frank affection* glinting from her eyes, in the 
sidelong poise of her slender head, and in the back- 
ward swaying body, apparently almost supported by 
the two hands which held Ronald's ; girlish in these 
ways, but a mother and a very woman in the com- 
posure of her movements and voice, the perfect re- 
pose of her features, and the broad, loving under- 
standing which seemed to irradiate her face like a 
glory. 

" You may call me anything you like," he said ; 
" and I shall be glad to hear you ; but it is true I 
would be more glad to hear the one name from you 
than the other, for, indeed, I — I am the same Ronald 
you knew, so far as grateful respect for you is con- 
cerned." 

Mrs. Beauchamp laughed. But her kind eyes 
glistened, and the same fruity colour rose in her 
cheeks that had risen there when she caught the 
first glimpse of her husband's guest. 

"Only respect?" she said. "Why, the old 
Ronald loved me dearly ! " 

Ronald's face it was that flushed now. He 
bowed his head and kissed her left hand, as a man 
might kiss the hand of his mother. For a little while 
she had been more a mother to him than any he 
had ever known. 

" It is the same Ronald, Mrs. Beauchamp," he 
said quietly, as he raised his head, and their hands 
fell apart. 

" Fancy you're not remembering Dick I " she 
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said, with a slight change of voice. "And ia^t^^Y 
your living in England and not trying to find ^^* 
That was disgraceful." 

At this moment a still small voice rose up Iro^^ 
the rug before the fire, and these words came iorti^ 
in a tone of sorrowful reproach : 

"Th' children ith sthill waiting for tea, yoti 
know, muvver ! " 

"Dear heart! Are they, Beth? What ^ 
shame ! " 

Mrs. Beauchamp was on her knees among tb^ 
dolls before the fire, where the angel-faced cbil^ 
sat alone, and till now unnoticed. 

" Why, Dick, what have you been thinking of • 
We haven't introduced Beth. Ronald, will yOti 
come and make you bow to our Beth. You didn ^ 
know — of course; how could you? — ^that we had ^ 
little daughter." 

And when Ronald knelt down to make Beth'^ 
acquaintance, it seemed that that dignified, four^ 
year-old mite had quite a young mother, whose 
grey hair and lined forehead was an illusion, a guise 
assumed. 

" Let's see, now, I suppose the children will have 
tea on the rug with you, Beth, won't they ? " 

"Yeth! and Daddy an'— an'— and Daddy 
an 

" Ronald, dear ! Daddy and Ronald may have 
some too, may they ? I expect they want it." 

" Yeth ! " said the child gravely ; " Daddy an' 
— Ronal' too. Ronal'th a nith man — rather." 

" Oh, he is. All right, darling. Now, mother's 
going to get the tea, so you take care of Daddy and 
Ronald, won't you ? " 
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The child assented with a happy little sigh of 
'^^sponsibility, and proceeded forthwith to explain 
^^^ circumstances of her that afternoon's tea-party 
^or the children. 

Presently Mrs. Beauchamp reappeared, bearing 
^ith her tea for Beth and the children, with a 
^parate supply of a slightly different kind for 
-Donald and Mr. Beauchamp, and vanishing again 
^Jien with a murmured reference to ** that poor 
:t^udding." 

Later on Beth was relieved of her responsibili- 
'kies as entertainer, and carried off to bed. There, 
^s a signal of high favour, she subsequently received 
^Ronald, in order to kiss him " Good-night,'* and 
permit him to hear her prayers; in which his own 
name was, with special emphasis, tacked on to some 
score of others, which included an organ-grinder, a 
lame cat, and *' everybody wha'th very poor — for 
Chrith thake, amen ! — Muvver ! Ronal' didn't put 
hith hand over hith eyes." 

" No, sweetheart; he forgot. But — he will re- 
member to-morrow night. Now go to sleep, like 
mother's dear little woman. Good-night." 
" Good-night ! Muwer ! " 
" Yes, dear." 

" Tell Ronal' I don't think God'll mind, very 
much, about hith eyes. I'll athk God to forgive 
Ronal'." 

" Yes, dearie. That's right. Good-night." 
Meanwhile, Ronald and Mr. Beauchamp were 
" grooming down," as the latter expressed it, in a 
curious little cupboard of a box-room, made to 
serve also as a bath-room, and, for some obscure 
reason, known in the Beauchamp menage as " the 
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lobby." When brushed and cleansed they stepp^^ 
into the living-room, Ronald was almost startled t>y 
the marked changes which in a few minutes ba^ 
been wrought there. 

All traces of the dolls and of daytime occup^'" 
tion had vanished. The fire glowed warm and rosy 
over an immaculately garnished hearth. Two ariti' 
chairs and a low stool stood suggestively on th^ 
hearth rug. Rising behind a stand of ferns ne^^ 
the window, a tall floor lamp threw its light ov^^ 
one side of the room, through the mass of yello"^ 
silks and laces which served it as a shade. And i^ 
the centre of the room another lamp shone bril'' 
liantly over a very prettily laid dining table ; snowy^ 
well-worn napery, tall Nuremberg glasses c>t 
pale sea-green, a warm old delft bowl of flower^^ 
and, for the rest, a service hardly two pieces in 
which were alike and all of which was quaint and 
good. 

" What a perfectly delightful room this is ! " ex- 
claimed Ronald. And at that moment Mrs. Beau- 
champ appeared at the door, carrying a tureen of 
soup. Mr. Beauchamp sprang forward as though 
to her assistance, following her solicitously to the 
table, bending slightly as the tureen reached the 
table, and sighing as though a weight had been 
lifted from his hands and mind. There was evi- 
dently a perfectly clear understanding between 
the two that the pantomime was one of the 
pleasant little amenities of domestic life, though 
in this case no assistance was really intended or 
required. 

'This was very typical of the home life of these 
two. Each appeared to do almost everything for 
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^^ Other. To descend to commonplace fact, one 
} them actually did everything for both, and be- 
^^^Ved in her heart that her husband shared every 
^iie of her tasks, or relieved her of them. The 
^ther knew in his heart that everything was done 
tor him, but never for one moment ceased to main- 
"^ain the pleasant fiction which to his wife was a 
T)eautiful fact. 

" The great consolation of the obscure or im- 
pecunious phases of my life is the joy my sweet- 
heart takes in freedom from the domestic servant 
question. Allow me to give you a little of this soup. 
I think I can answer for it. My dear, did you boil 
the " 

Ronald heard vaguely a murmur of culinary 
technicalities. Mrs. Beauchamp replied gravely in 
the affirmative, and the many-sided editor continued 
addressing Ronald with urbane gusto. " Yes ! 
Then I can answer for this soup. I was speaking of 
Mrs. Beauchamp's immunity from the domestic 
servant curse. Am I not right, my dear, regarding 
your feelings on that subject? " 

" Yes, dear ; I really think we are happier by 
ourselves. We are always sure of our guests. 
Those we like excuse the necessary informalities, 
and those we " 

" Those we don't like, leave us alone. My dear, 
can you tell me where the wine is? Now, please 
don't get up ! No, I insist, dear " 

Mr. Beauchamp addressed his wife's skirts, as 
they vanished through the quietly opened door. 
Mr. Beauchamp had not risen, but he had laid aside 
his serviette, and before he picked it up again, his 
wife had returned with a decanter of wine. 
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" So silly of me ! I am very sorry, dear," she 
said. 

Mr. Beauchamp kissed his wife's hand in taking 
the decanter from her, showing thus that he forgave 
her for having forestalled him in bringing it. 

" Let me give you a little of this claret," b^ 
said to Ronald. ** It is something I think you W^^^ 
rather like. A Californian brand, curiously enoug^^' 
but a really very pleasant wine." 

So the meal progressed; and at its conclusia^^' 
the table having been partially cleared while the tv*^^ 
men lighted their cigarettes, Mrs. Beauchanrip 
brought coffee to the fireside, and, having seated 
herself on the low stool there, was able to insist C7^ 
the two easy chairs being taken by her husband an^ 
Ronald. 

Then, gradually, the story of the last ten years 
of Ronald's life was unfolded. In the unfolding he 
was warmed and cheered by sympathy such as was 
quite new and very wonderful to him, in that it was 
the whole-souled sympathy of a Chalmers or a 
Fraser, clothed in, softened, and beautified by a 
readiness and openness of expression, which is 
never attained among men alone, and is possible 
only in an atmosphere shared by a woman and be- 
longing to a home. 

The hours sped by, and midnight was long 
passed, when Ronald, after many divergences and 
departures into side issues, finally brought his story 
up to date, by saying : 

" And so, this afternoon, I took that story out of 
my trunk, and brought it down to your office." 

" And the story — the one you finished at War- 
rimoo — is here ? " Mrs. Beauchamp looked ques- 
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tioningly from her husband to Ronald, and Mr. 
Beauchamp glanced carelessly at the clock over his 
head. " Ah, then you will read us some of it, Ron- 
ald ; you must read some of it,'* she continued, with- 
out waiting for an answer. 

" My dear," said Mr. Beauchamp, with all the 

grace in the world, concealing and throttling a 

yawn ; " I have a proposal to make. I do not often 

play the tyrant, but your health, sweetheart, is a 

'Matter in which I am adamantine. Your headaches 

are things which at night you forget and in the 

^^orning you suffer from. It is now ten minutes to 

^ne, and you are very tired. I propose that we 

^ake a bed for Ronald by the fire here — it is a sol- 

^nin and regrettable fact that we have no spare 

room in this our domicile — and that we resume this 

Sitting to-morrow, without really losing Ronald at 

^U. On the point of your going to bed, my dear, I 

a«i inflexible." 

** Why, Dick ; I was never more wide awake in 
^y life. You know this rests me." 

*' I know you think so, my dear." Again came 
t^^ deftly good-humoured strangulation of a 

yawn. 

But Ronald, who had not suspected the lateness 
^f^ the hour, broke in upon this unselfish warfare, 
^ith a reminder that his own room was distant 
^a.rely one hundred yards. 

So they parted in the small hours, with assur- 
^^ces of a renewed foregathering on the following 
^ay. And Mr. Beauchamp explained, as he lighted 
^is guest down the stairs, that he personally would 
^ave been delighted to chat until morning, but that 
he dared not, because he had noticed that on this 
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particular evening his wife was overwrought and 
very tired. 

" I know her so well, you see," he said. 

And Ronald assented with a vague conscious- 
ness of having been generously absolved from well- 
merited blame. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONTRASTS 
IVttA some particulars as to the prices paid for special gifts. 

Before he had spent half an hour in his own 
dim, shadowy room, after leaving the Beauchamps, 
Ronald dropped off to sleep, his whole mind rest- 
fully full of the cheering, softening influences 
of that evening's experience. Yet morning 
brought to Ronald sadder thoughts and greater 
dejection than any he had up till then experienced 
in London. 

This showed scant gratitude to the fate which 
had, at all events, brought to him one pleasant even- 
ing, one little phase of freedom from loneliness and 
care. But it was essentially a part of the tempera- 
ment of Ronald Kestrel, and a part without which 
he could never have achieved that which, from a 
literary man's point of view, he had achieved ; that 
which David Grey's purely artistic perceptions had 
led him to think would be instantly recognised and 
acknowledged by the reading public. 

It is in these ways, and in the possession of such 
temperamental veins, that literary and other mortals 
have to pay for the more than average mortal vivid- 
ness of insight, and sensitiveness of feeling and per- 
ception, which form the basis of creative art and the 
9 123 
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inevitable accompaniment of such qualities as W^^^ 
Ronald's. 

The brightness of the evening made mot^ 
gloomy the dulness of the morning. The war^^ 
sympathy, the community, of the tiight, accentu- 
ated the solitude and stark poverty of outlook* 
which daylight showed. The fleeting breath of ^ 
warm home atmosphere gave added sharpness Bt^^ 
chill to the grip Ronald felt at his heart that d^y* 
of the spirit of the dread of poverty. 

And the evening was borrowed ; lent to him t>y 
kind friends. What the daylight showed was ^* 
that belonged to Ronald. 

And there were incidental details. 

The good Mrs. Gimble's modest account, witf* 
that of the previous week " brought forward," caiT*^ 
in with Ronald's breakfast tray, as did, also, th^^ 
morning's post, consisting of two magazine storied 
returned without comment, and no letters. Tb^ 
stories Ronald laid sadly aside. The lodging ac- 
count he pondered over, for some minutes, and 
compared them with the contents of his pockets. 
The bill was for two pounds seventeen shillings and 
ninepence. Ronald's carefully searched pockets 
yielded eighteen shillings and fourpence, neither 
more nor less, ponder as its owner might. 

Ronald made a neat parcel of his dress suit, and 
went out for a little walk. 

" The weary widow must be paid, poor soul ! " 
he muttered, as he walked down Great Ormonde 
Street. " And I don't dress for dinner — much. 
There's so little dinner to dress for in these davs. 
Dear old Fraser ! How sorry he'd be, with his no- 
tions of my storming London! And Chalmers! 
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Heigrho! There's worse places in the world than 
Werrilong, and — Oh, but there are several worse 
places than Warrimoo ! " 

Ronald paid Mrs. Gimble's account, the odd 
shillings having necessitated the hypothecation of 
3- pair of patent leather boots ; and then he did the 
"^orst possible thing under the circumstances, which 
3. man in his frame of mind could have done. He 
sat down alone, in his room, to look over various 
documents and to think. 

He had received practically nothing for his two 

l>ooks, and could look for no further help in that 

quarter. Magazine editors apparently did not care 

^bout his stories. The other and mechanical work 

^hich Ronald had hawked in Fleet Street — apart 

*rom its being work of which he was more than half 

ashamed for the plain reason that it was poor, and 

so foreign to all recent hopes and efforts that in his 

^^en state he could not make it other than poor — 

^^cl not cover the necessary ground as a pot-boiling 

^^pedient. 

" No," thought Ronald, " if I must needs do that 

f^x^ of thing, for all sakes and reasons let me do 

^^ down South. There is the annuity, it's true, but 

^*^^t I can have out there — in the Bush, if I like. 

^^id failing what I came here to win, I — I don't 

^^nt to do my struggling in the ' forcing-bed.' No ! 

^^ one can blossom — ^the hot-house, no doubt. But 

^ plant that doesn't flower, a sorry little scrub, by 

Sad! whom no one notices — Ah, the Bush is the 

place for scrub ! Good old Fraser ! His faith and 

Enthusiasm were inspiring, but— but he's not the 

*^an to turn his back on a failure. No ! He and 

Chalmers would welcome me back to the beaches — 
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even in canvas trousers! — ^and, some day, who 
knows — I don't ! " 

Then Ronald looked up at the spurs over his 
little writing-table, with their link of dead wattle. 
The first wild, sad bars of the Song of the Open 
Road were gustily astir in his voice when he mur- 
mured aloud the last of his reflections. The in- 
eradicable nomadic instinct in us all, the wild old 
vagabond blood, so infinitely stronger in some of us 
than in others, so added to in Ronald by tributary 
streamlets of Orientalism, southern life and Bush 
worship ; this surged up now between the fingers of 
the cold northern child clenched about his heart, 
coursing under the dark skin of his face to the edges 
of his darker eyes, in which it seemed to have 
caught light, and hoarsely crying out from every 
fibre of the man's body, that he was going away, 
going away ; away to where the earth is swept flush 
by God's wind and rain and sunshine, and man's 
structures cast no shadows between Creator and 
creation. 

Darkness crept into and over the wainscoted 
room on that November day, and seemed to nip 
the palsied flickerings of Ronald's neglected fire, 
choking it with a silent lust of murder, and tri- 
umphing then, in its own sole mastery of the chilly 
room. Still Ronald sat under the spurs and the 
wattle, thinking, or perhaps merely allowing his 
thoughts to set and harden, to brace him with cold 
stays to his decision. At last he rose, and, groping 
stiffly for matches, put a light to his lamp. The 
lamp had a hard yellow shade of perforated card- 
board. And that may have led Ronald to think of 
another yellow lamp shade, which was not hard. 
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and had its place in another kind of room than 
his. 

" Gad ! " he murmured. " I promised Fd go 
round to the Beauchamps' as much before five as 
possible. It must be after five now. She will won- 
der. And that cherub child, too ! Gad, what a face I 
Heaven and a world of purity, in one little picture, 
set in a frame of tangled yellow floss ! " 

And Ronald's own face was lightened of much 
of its sadness and all of its bitterness, by the mere 
passing idea, the flashlight mental silhouette of Beth 
and her mother. 

As he moved about the narrow old room, mak- 
ing some small changes in his dress, his reflections 
of that day took to themselves definite shapes in his 
mind. 

" In another few days," he thought, " there will 
be just on sixty pounds due to me on the annuity, 
ril get out to Australia on half that — must have 
something when I land. Goiflg out isn't like the 
other way, and I don't suppose there would be a 
chance of working a passage. If I waited on, here 
in London, the money would disappear in no time ; 
and then — No, no! By the beaches! as Fraser 
used to say. No, I can't bear that. To die wouldn't be 
so bad, wherever it came ; but the dying — and here ! 
No. I'll book my passage the very day this money's 
due, and run no risks. The risks are too horrible. 
I'll get south. Allah be thanked for the South ! " 

Ronald passed his hand over the two stories 
which had that morning been returned to him. He 
was reaching for his pipe, which he proceeded to 
fill in a manner similar to Andrew Nesbitt's method 
of performing the same operation. 
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" I think ril get that story back from Mr. Beau- 
champ," he murmured. " Yes. It — it's a good 
story. There's no reason why I shouldn't say so, 
since no one else is ever likely to say it for me. I'll 
take it out with me and give it to Fraser. It— I'm 
certain it wouldn't be bought for the new maga- 
zine, and I don't think the new magazine will live 
long enough, anyhow. What a wonderful man he 
is! Barrister, schoolmaster, impresario, journalist, 
and all-round speculator, even from what I know; 
and — ^yes — even an authority on cooking, begad! 
And the most agreeable man in London. Clever to 
a fault, and — still on the extreme verge of making 
that fortune; only in much lower water than ten 
years ago. And Mrs. Beauchamp— Ah ! what a 
woman she is! A fathom of clear blue depth for 
every inch in him. I'm a pretty one to judge, but — 
gad ! it's absolutely true. And how she still smiles 
on that fortune's verge, the fortune which I believe 
she must see will ne^er come. And yet — ^and yet, I 
don't know ! I suppose the truth is there's one di- 
rection in which even she can't see ; where her big, 
loving understanding is at fault, because — yes, just 
because it is so loving. Eh ? I wonder is love al- 
ways like that ! * Looks at a clod and sees a god.' 
—What was that in? But he's no clod. Gad, the 
dead antithesis of it. And he's full of understand- 
ing, too; wonderful understanding, lacking only — 
what is it? Administrative, inventive, executive, 
critical, clear-sighted — all that and more is Mr. 
Btauchamp. He doesn't create. Maybe that's the 

^\^ and something else, too. But he should be a 

H^ect editor. Yet I know in the bones of me that 
MgMtsine won't live. He will merge it into some 
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huge scheme, and — By Jove ! I must go, and stop 
judging my betters. He's created something I 
can't make — ^ home. And what a home it is, for all 
its two rooms and a kitchen, and that weird * lobby.' 
By Allah ! what a palace — ^and of varieties ! " 

Ronald was outside now, in the sour, raw night. 
Like others of his kind in whom the business faculty 
is absolutely lacking, Ronald's other perceptions, 
and the keen instinctive insight into human hearts 
and minds which David Grey had seen and instantly 
respected in this young writer's work, guided him 
to conclusions in practical matters, which were 
often more accurate than those laboriously reasoned 
out by men who knew the ground, its technicalities. 

"Yes, I think I'll take that story back," he 
thought, as he paused outside the house in which 
the Beauchamps lived, and looked up at the lights 
in the front windows of the third floor. " Gad, what 
a home ! " he said, aloud ; adding in a whisper then : 
"Ah, well, I have the Bush, and the Beaches — 
still." 



CHAPTER XIV 

JUDGMENT 

IVttA BetKs favour^ some literary creeds ^ a free readings and 

womanly advice, 

Mrs. Beauchamp opened the door of the little 
flat, in answer to Ronald's handling of its brass 
knocker. Ronald fancied he could see Mr. Beau- 
champ's restrained effort to prevent his wife leav- 
ing the sitting room for this purpose ; and, indeed, 
as he stood in the doorway, he overheard the fol- 
lowing remarks from within, in the widely varying 
voices of Beth and her father : 

" My dear, it is too bad ! I was nearest to the 
door." 

" But, Daddy, if Ronal' promithed he mutht 
come ! " 

Ronald felt out of all proportion glad that he had 
not falsified Beth's trustful logic. 

" It is past this young woman's bed-time," ex- 
plained Mrs. Beauchamp, when, thirty seconds 
later, Beth was holding up her cherub face to re- 
ceive Ronald's salute ; " but she has been so super- 
naturally good all the afternoon under circum- 
stances rather trying, for her, and had so set her 
mind on seeing you, that we hadn't the heart to dis- 
appoint her." 

130 
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Mr. Beauchamp had met Ronald at the door of 
"^He living room, his right hand outstretched, its 
^^^upanion hovering near his heart, in an inimitable 
^^sture of confidential welcome; a thing too close 
^Ud real for words; the greeting of the man who 
?^V5 in effect : " Hail, fellow artist, companion in 
^^^lated greatness! The little everyday world of 
^^^inmonplace life jogs on, as you see. Thou and 

* ior just this instant, halt we 1 " 
- Ronald hardly acted *' up to " this. He was 
"gilding over Beth. But then the world, stage 
*^ough it be, never had acted up to Richard Beau- 
^*^amp, although it was quite powerless to sour his 
.^fty buoyancy or to lessen the indomitable urban- 
^^y of his demeanour. 

" You are very high up in somebody's favour," 
*^e said, looking archly over Beth's head to Ronald. 
*That somebody began the day with a special 
and extra prayer on your behalf, went on to re- 
christen in your honour, and after your name, 
one of her numerous progeny, and spent the after* 
noon in silent speculations as to the time of your 
arrival." 

" Dear little soul ! " cried Ronald, catching Beth 
up in his arms. " It is a wonder my day was not a 
happier one." 

Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp exchanged glances, 
like a pair of good fairies debating the best means 
of conferring benefits upon some favoured mortal. 
They were arrant plotters, and confirmed slaves to 
the deputy-providence habit; the one, by reason 
of his cheery good-will, operating through his 
strong dramatic instinct, and the other — ^by reason 
of something best known to her own good heart; 
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her husband's influence, she would have said, ai^^ 
been right, perhaps. 

" Yes," began Mrs. Beauchamp. " For som< 
vague reason we were all impressed by a firm ht^ 
lief that you would have come in early this after- 
noon. It's been such a gloomy, wretched day, and 
— I suppose the truth of it is we expected you be- 
cause we wanted you." 

" There's a royal swing about that reason for 
expecting you, which I like," said the editor of the 
new magazine. " It is our pleasure. We have 
spoken. See to it. Fortune! Beth, run and get 
Daddy's other pair of slippers for Ronald, like a 
clever little woman. Do you know where they 
are ? " 

" Yeth, Daddy ! " This with some reproach, as 
the small damsel trotted busily away. 

" And then, too," said Beth's mother, " Dick 
treated us to a half holiday to-day " 

" Treated himself, my dear," interposed her hus- 
band. 

" And so it would have been particularly nice 
if you had dropped in. True, it's very selfish of us 
to think only of our own pleasure. I suppose you 
are hard at work ? " 

" No," said Ronald, hesitatingly. " No, I 
haven't been working. In fact, I — I haven't been 
doing anything, and very much wish I had come 
here to you ; only I should probably have commu- 
nicated my blues to you, and that would have been 
very sinful." 

*' You need not fear that," said Mr. Beauchamp. 
" We never have the blues here. We — we don't re- 
ceive them, do we, dearie? We cut the acquaint- 
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.ce some years ago." The editor airily dismissed 
e thought, waved it from the room with a single 
^"Weeping gesture. 

" I am so sorry you have been low and de- 
p>ressed, Ronald," said Mrs. Beauchamp. " Surely 
you know us well enough to feel sure that those are 
j ust the times at which we are most anxious to see 
you. That is one of our privileges as friends. But 
>?ve haven't quite bridged over those ten years yet, 
have we? Never mind, we soon will, will we not, 
Dick?" 

" We will devote our energies to the completion 
of that bridge, sweetheart, immediately, or sooner 
if possible ; and we will begin with a glass of warm 
claret, administered under my medical orders, with 
a suggestion of lemon peel." 

" Yes, dear ! Will you look after the manu- 
script? And then I really must go and encourage 
dinner a little ; poor, lonely, neglected thing ! " 
Mrs. Beauchamp turned to Ronald. " There's 
something to lay upon your conscience! Since half- 
past one to-day, Dick and I have been taking it in 
turns to read aloud your story. I dared not run 
away for more than two minutes at a time, because 
I couldn't trust Dick. I knew he would go on read- 
ing, if I left him, and take an unfair advantage 
of me." 

"My dear, this is most unmerited. It is base 
ingratitude. Did I not hover round you with flut- 
tering pages of MS. while you rolled the pastry for 
that outrageous pie? Did I not manfully rescue 
your reputation from disgrace, at the end of chap- 
ter eight, when you were within an ace of putting 
fine herbs in that pie, instead of cloves ? And now 
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you talk of * unfair advantage ! ' * How sharper th^^\. 
a serpent's tooth ' — Ha ! No wonder you retrea 
Don't forget the lemon, dear, and ' all will be foi 
given,' as the agony column hath it." 

And turning, as his wife left the room, Mr. ^ 
Beauchamp gathered up Ronald's manuscript, with 
infinite care and deftness, from the small work- 
table on which it was lying, and, with a glance at 
the number of the last page read, deposited it in the 
drawer of an oak secretaire which stood beside the 
fireplace. 

Then he opened up an animated conversation on 
a totally different subject, whilst, with the air of a 
connoisseur handling priceless vintages, he mixed a 
small decoction, the staple of which was Californian 
claret. But Mr. Beauchamp's treatment of it was 
a bouquet in itself, and the grace with which he 
handed a share of it to Ronald, in one of the Nurem- 
berger glasses, this supplied a rare fragrance and 
delicacy to the completed mixture, which, with all 
honesty of intent, Ronald pronounced delicious. 

Ronald felt his heart warm toward this cheeriest 
and most tactful of mortals, as they sat there chat- 
ting over their spiced wine. And this was the more 
a compliment to the editor, for that Ronald, with all 
the impersonal insight of his art and type, saw Rich- 
ard Beauchamp far more clearly, more distinct and 
apart from the graceful trappings of his life's habit, 
than did nine out of ten persons who were brought 
within the circle of the man's influence. 

But Ronald was a good deal too catholic, too 
much a citizen of the outside world and a lover of 
beauty, to have any foolish contempt for the little 
intangible ceremonials which go to oil the wheels 
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human intercourse, and to sweeten life's minor 
^^lodies. He was no Gradgrind to lay his finger 
, ^ certain points, and say, " Here fact ends, and 
. ^yond this all is vanity, and undesirable." See- 
^g" clearly enough the curious laxities, the faulty 
^l^d only half-defined boundary lines of Richard 
"^^eauchamp's outlook, conduct, and attitude, he saw 
^Iso the rich metal of the sum-total. He liked the 
'^an for his works, warmed to him by reason of the 
Icindness which emanated from him, yielded a little 
I>erhaps to his personal magnetism, but withal was 
tolerantly conscious of, and more than ready to con- 
done, much else in him, beside. 

When dinner was over that evening, and little 
Beth was sleeping soundly in her cot, one dimpled 
arm half hidden among the fine gold of her hair, 
Ronald yielded to the joint persuasions of his host 
and hostess, and took up the reading aloud of his 
own story, at that point, well on in the book's sec- 
ond half, at which they had left it. 

Ronald was a quick, good reader, and his audi- 
ence consisted of two perfect listeners. No one else 
could have read the story quite as Ronald read it, 
for it was essentially his own work, more individu- 
ally his than anything else he had ever written, and 
passionately personal, in its outlook, its motif, and 
its method. 

Before an hour had elapsed after the beginning 
of his reading, he reached that stage of the story at 
which the week of Warrimoo inspiration had set 
in, and his listeners had realised that theirs was a 
rare evening's entertainment. The artistic sympa- 
thies of both were by instinct and life's habit, strong 
and understanding. Mr. Beauchamp's literary fac- 
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ulty was keenly critical and discriminating, n -^ 
wife's literary appreciation was as sound and swe( 
as the heart which ruled her judgment. Her taste^^ 
w.ere too true and pure to fail her in recognising 
merit, and enjoying it to the full. 

Her husband, with his complex blends of wis- 
dom and cleverness, went farther — or less far — 
judged very practically, and listened with the ear of 
the editor, as well as of the art lover. He knew just 
how much certain passages gained by the word-of- 
mouth interpretation of their creator, was able to 
review them in his mind as taken apart from 
that vivid rendering, appreciated to the full 
the hot beauty of the book's concluding chap- 
ters, and, withal, was able to view the whole, as 
David Grey himself could not have viewed it, 
from the standpoint of the general and outside 
reader. 

Blended with even a small share of creative liter- 
ary ability, this faculty of Mr. Beauchamp's would, 
perhaps, have comprised genius, in the accepted 
sense of the term. Alone it was a finely developed 
talent. It is only that genius of which the world 
never hears, which consists of high creative art 
alone. Its products must needs lack interpreters, 
since, genius being essentially individual and per- 
sonal, no work of genius can be shared or divided 
in its production. 

At last the end of the book was reached. Ron- 
ald, the scent of wattle-blossom and moist cedar 
bark in his nostrils, the many-voiced, strange whis- 
perings of the Bush in his ears, and a vivid picture 
of the Warrimoo country floating before his wet 
eyes, laid the last sheet of his manuscript on the 
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table before him, and raised one hand to where his 
^^ir fell in lank points across a forehead beaded by 
Perspiration. 

Mrs. Beauchamp, with a long-drawn sigh, 
^^Vved her head unrestrainedly against her hus- 
^^xid's arm. 

Mr. Beauchamp, too, blew his nose, coughed, 
^^p)ed his eyes, and noticed that the clock said a 
^"•-^^rter past twelve; and this, in the middle of one 
y^AA^n. 

^^ " It is a fine piece of work, Ronald," he said ; 
^ very beautiful piece of work." 

Then there was silence for a minute, and Mrs. 
*^^auchamp raised her hand again, showing moist 
^yes. 

" Oh, it is almost too beautiful, Ronald," she 
^aid, speaking with that curious depth of voice 
'Which comes to some women in moments of strong 
emotion. 

"There, unconsciously, as I think, you touch 
upon a great truth, sweetheart," said the editor. 
" Consciously or unconsciously, the wisdom, as its 
wont is, comes from you, my dear." 

*' Oh, Dick I Wisdom, indeed I I feel as though 
I had never known anything, never seen beauty, 
and never had a glimpse of human hearts, until to- 
night. Wisdom ! Ronald, I am very proud to have 
heard you read it. Oh, but men and women all the 
world over will love you for making that book, 
Ronald." 

The young man's eyes glistened gratefully, but 
he dared not raise them to meet Mrs. Beauchamp's. 
The reviewers had not trained him to hear praise 
with undisturbed equanimity. But this good wom- 
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jiJce 



an's words warmed the blood in all his veins, 
wine. „ 

" Ah ! I hope they will, dear ; I hope they wil>^ 
9aid Mr. Beauchamp reflectively. 

" They must, Dick. They cannot help it ! " 4 

" There, dear, Fm afraid you judge the men an^ 
women of the world too much by the standards c^ 
your own heart. And you must remember that th<^ 
men and women of the world, even though they al^ 
had your sense of literary appreciation — a. life de-^ 
velopment with you, remember — even then, they 
will not have this beautiful story read them by its 
author. We mustn't forget our special privileges." 

" I don't think I am likely to do that/' said Mrs. 
Beauchamp humbly. " But you know, dear, and I 
don't. I am far too ignorant to express any opinion 
really, but — but to me it seemed that a story so very 
beautiful " 

" * Almost too beautiful,' was what you wisely 
said, my dear. There is no use in allowing a kind of 
false modesty to blind one to the truth as far as the 
men and women of the world are concerned. It is 
a popular superstition to suppose that all great 
l)cauty is so beautiful that it explains itself, and 
must needs be known by any clown, for beauty. 
That is not so, really. . Only very ordinary beauty 
does that — in itself. But there is an added some- 
tliing, which is a part of the perfect harmony that 
one sees in the works of artists whom the world 
places in its front ranks. That added something is 
tlie artist's interpretation to the world of men and 
women of the beauty of his own conception. In a 
greater or lesser degree it is always there, or the 
men and women of the world could never see the 
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^^^uty. If they could, they would all be artists. If 

^^ a certain work it is there in only a very small 

^^Sree, and the public has already learned to re- 

S^^i'd that particular artist as a great one, then they 

P^c:>nounce this special work, whatever it is, to be 

P^ Inverse, wilfully obscure in treatment, and so forth. 

-^^xd they are encouraged to this by the charlatans 

^t^c can produce no really beautiful thing, and who, 

'^^ling that, copy the real artist's mere explanation, 

t*^^ added thing by which he unconsciously explains 

^^^ beauty of his productions to the world of men 

^^>^d women. For, remember, the real thing itself, 

^*^^ beautiful soul of a work, cannot be copied." 

Mr. Beauchamp paused, and smiled across at 
Donald, who was vaguely wondering whether all 
^^is had anything to do with the indifferent recep- 
tion of his two published books. 

" Forgive my dogmatizing ! " said Mr. Beau- 
champ. " I am talking of matters of which, in the 
nature of things, you, as the man who conceived 
and made that story there, can never have any con- 
scious knowledge. Though, mind you, I believe, 
and sincerely hope, that, unconsciously, you will 
very soon show that knowledge in your work, just 
as many a man who does not know one single rule 
of English grammar may write fluently for years 
and never make a grammatical error. The con- 
scious understanding and recognition of that knowl- 
edge is reserved for — for us small fry who walk 
afoot, down on the earth, and — edit." 

For a moment, the editor spoke with a curious, 
sad sort of pride ; but almost immediately afterward 
he regained his customary light fluency — ^the air of 
an Almaviva. 

lO 
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" But, though ever so unconsciously, the know"^ 
edge must play its part in the work of the arti^ 
who is to reach the public, not to mention bein 
* loved by all the men and women of the world,' a. 
my sweetheart puts it." 

Ronald looked sadly at his manuscript. He be 
gan to feel that it was not approved, after all, eve 
in this small circle. And this " added thing," thi^ 
knowledge of the outside public's point of view^ 
which Mr. Beauchamp regarded as so essential; 
had he any share of it? Had he thought of any- 
body's point of view, or of anything beyond the de- 
sire to perfectly shape his own conception, in the 
writing of this story? Assuredly not. And yet it 
was the best of him, he told himself. More he could 
not give to any work. 

Mr. Beauchamp watched the workings of the 
young man's face for a minute, and, glancing mean- 
ingly then at his wife, he said, addressing Ronald: 

" You must be asking yourself who and what I 
am, and by what right I lay down laws and make 
statements about work and artists. Well, don't be 
impatient at what I say. Write me down, if you 
like, one of those curious hybrids who understand 
and feel art, yet are not artists; who can diagnose 
yet cannot cure, specify but not execute, detect but 
not convict, realise but not create — ^anything you 
like ! Only believe that I know, because — ^because 
I do know ; when I say that though that stor}' may 
very easily find its publisher — some publishers are 
not wise enough to employ hybrids as readers ; they 
employ artists — yet it will not, as it stands, find its 
public; a public of any consequence, numerically. 
If you could give it them, plus you, living, speaking. 
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^^^.gible, as you gave it us to-night — ^yes ! In cold 
P^ixit, from a publisher — I say * No ! ' And, believe 
ra^«, I am right." 

Ronald felt that, true or not true, there could 
j^^ no doubt about the editor's words being genu- 
i^^ly meant and felt; so much so, indeed, that he 
J^^-d, as it were, sloughed many of his little manner- 
^^^«^ins and tinselled forms of speech, in the earnest- 
^^^ss of what he had said. And, judged, too, in the 
^^^rht of his, Ronald's, other two books, what Mr. 
^^auchamp had said was almost certainly true. 

" Fve no doubt you are right," said Ronald. 

-And in any case I had practically decided, to- 

^a.y, not to offer it to any publisher. To me, I con- 

^^ss, it reads — it seems almost what I meant it to be 

^tid hoped to make of it " 

" You want no interpreter," interposed Mr. 
Beauchamp. 

" Yes — ^that is, no ; of course not. And no 
doubt it would fall as flat as the others. There 
is no way of— of dealing with it to any advantage." 
Mr. Beauchamp rose, waving one hand with a 
gesture of encouragement. He was cool and grace- 
fully self-possessed ; himself once more. 

" Ah, I don't say that. There are ways and 
means of achieving most ends, if one only knows 
them. There is a power in the literary world, and 
in other worlds, I believe, called * log-rolling,' by 
means of which a certain section of the public may 
be led to accept, and pay for in considerable quan- 
tities, all sorts and kinds of work, whether under- 
stood or not. Now if, with this story " 

" No ! Excuse me. No, I'd much rather live 
out my own life in the Bush. I give you my word 
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I did not write this story in order to force mone^ 
or even to force approval, from anyone. I hope^ 
it was good — There ! I believed it was good, an 
believe it now ; or Td bum it." 

This was no time to recommend log-rolling t 
Ronald. His child was too near and dear to hin».-' 
Mr. Beauchamp saw the mistake instantly. 

" Quite so. I speak merely of ways and mean^ 
as they exist. That way, I know, is not for you." 

" Nor is there any other for me, here in Lon — 
don. I am already convinced of that." 

" Oh, I think so, I think so." Mr. Beauchamp'^ 
was the soothing restful voice of the lady's physi-' 
cian. He coloured and flavoured his worldly wisc^ 
nostrums with the deftness of a favourite family 
doctor. " Though they respectfully abuse it as per- 
verse, the public will accept work, and admire it, 
from an established favourite, which they ignore if 
it comes from an unknown man. You can well 
afford to play a waiting game. One day you will 
put into such a story as that, such average human 
vision that my sweetheart's prophecy about men 
and women will come true." 

" And meanwhile ? " said Ronald. " In the 
building up, in the waiting, how should I live, in 
literary London ? " 

" Pot-boil, Ronald ; pot-boil well and steadily, 
to keep the fire going, and food on the table; and 
before you know where " 

" Dick ! Dick, dearie, forgive me, and my igno- 
rance, but are you quite sure you mean all that?" 

" Sweetheart, you ought to be in bed, and this 
ought to be a strictly private and masculine confab." 

But Mrs. Beauchamp had caught the quick look 
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0^ "vveary revulsion with which Ronald had greeted 
th^ word " pot-boil." Had he not that very day 
<i^oided to bruise himself no longer in the, to him, 
ver-3r unprofitable Fleet Street arena ? She had seen 
t^is, and her appreciation of the story's real beauty 
was curiously different to her husband's ; less prac- 
tici^l, perhaps, founded on no basis of technical 
ktxowledge, and, withal, unquestionably a higher, 
P^rer, larger appreciation, than was that of Richard 
B^auchamp. 

" No, dear," she said, " I don't want to go to 
^^c3, and I know I am very ignorant. But, Dick, 
^n this is too serious, too grand a thing to treat 
^^ghtly, or to put aside for the boiling of any pot. 
Why should Ronald pot-boil, while we have plenty 
W him to eat and drink? And when we haven't 
plenty — ^why, then we will have little, and share it. 
Oh, surely, Dick, when Ronald can write such 
stories as that we should not advise him to do any- 
thing else but go on writing them. Real merit must 
always win in the long run. Why * pot-boil ? ' 
Why write down to anybody's level? Why not 
raise them up? Ronald, if they cannot understand 
such beauty, by itself, you must explain it to them. 
The world wants beauty. Dick, dear, you know it 
does ; we have always said so, and we have proved 
it, in our little way. Once let them see what it is. 
It is not because of anything wanting or failing in 
your work, Ronald, that they haven't taken it. 
They haven't understood. There — ^there is too 
much beauty in it; though I did not mean that 
when I said it before. Heaven forbid that you 
should do poor work because of that! Only de- 
lete, make simple, explain ! Try and see with their 
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poor eyes, Ronald, that must be led gradually up 
to a fine light, like the work you will give them. 
Cut out pieces of yourself, single features, in your 
landscapes; and give them that, Ronald, so that 
they may learn." 

" The short story, vividly defined," quoth the 
editor. 

His wife had paused, with heightened colour, 
abashed that she should have so much to say ; she 
who knew so little! Ronald rose from his chair 
and the three stood facing one another before the 
fire. 

" My sweetheart has spoken, and her mere im- 
pulses are wiser than most men's reasonings." 

There was just the faintest tinge of ironical ban" 
ter in the editor's tone. Ronald's ear did not mis^ 
the fine inflection, but he was quite aware that Mr^' 
Beauchamp was incapable of detecting an)rthing o^ 
the sort in her husband. 

" You are both wonderfully kind and indul-'' 
gent," said Ronald, gathering up his manuscript a^ 
he spoke. " No one has ever been so kind to me 
before, or so indulgent. I recognise the truth of 
all you say, and — believe me, I am a very grateful 
man to-night. As I understand log-rolling and pot- 
boiling, I am not clever enough to succeed even in 
those things. And — forgive me, but I'd rather not 
try. For the rest — and all the wise kind things you 
have said, Mrs. Beauchamp, I somehow don't think 
I have enough ambition, am strong enough — ^per- 
haps that's it — to fight that fight, and make the pub- 
lic take my work. No ! I think perhaps I was only 
meant for a vagabond, a gypsy, after all, and not for 
a successful story-writer. I had made up my mind 
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to-day that I would go away again, and now — 
But I have kept you up horribly late, already. Let 
me come and talk of that, to-morrow. You won't 
ever forget that I am very grateful for — ^for to- 
night ; will you ? Good-night ! " 

No more was said that night. Mrs. Beauchamp 
was too deeply moved to trust herself to words. 

When Ronald reached his own room he took 
down the spurs, with their companion sprig of wat- 
tle, from over his writing-table, and laid them away 
in his trunk, on the top of the manuscript which he 
had brought from the Beauchamps' that night. 

" No ; I'd sooner give it to Fraser," he muttered, 
as he lay down to sleep. " I'd sooner take it out 
to Fraser, on the beaches. He'll understand ! " 

Richard Beauchamp, editor and all-round specu- 
lator in most of the arts and professions known to 
Bohemian London, was scanning through his news- 
paper over a late breakfast, on the morning follow- 
ing Ronald Kestrel's reading of his Bush story. 

" My dear," he said to his wife, looking up from 
a notice of the December magazines, " I am afraid 
we were a little too late — ^just a month or so too late 
•—in discovering our young friend." 

" In discovering Ronald ? Oh, I hope not, 
Dick." 

"I'm afraid we were. I know that sensitive 
artist nature, with its absolute lack of practical am- 
bition, well. The limit of endurance is written all 
over his thin face, and if I know anything about 
such natures, Ronald will go, my dear. There is 
nothing that will prevent that — or hardly anything. 
It's a pity, too, a great pity, I think, for his work is 
very vivid and fresh. By the way, dearie, do you 
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know it has struck me that, for a breakfast dish- 
only for a breakfast dish, mind you — these anchovies 
would be very nice baked in vinegar, and spiced a 
little, as we bake mackerel, you know. I really 
think it would be worth trying." 

" Yes, dear, yes, I will try it. But, Dick, we 
really must do something about Ronald. You fee! 
sure he will go away, but we ought to be able to 
prevent that, Dick. England is surely not over- 
flowing with men, young men, who can write books 
like The Ishmaelile." 

" No, they don't grow up in England, sweet- 
heart. They grow in outside places. Then in the 
fulness of time they are washed up on to the shores 
of London by — by the Gulf Stream, or something 
like that. And then one of several things may hap- 
pen them." 

" Such as what, Dick ? " 

" Such as falling in love with a girl, who appears 
to the new arrival clad radiantly in his own ideals. 
In that case he probably sells himself to the devil 
for jewelry and a villa. Or he may fall in love 
with a woman, and eventually enter upon his in- 
heritance — 'arrive' with the best that's in him." 

" Yes, and what else may he do, Dick?" 

" Well, he may be a bit harder smitten than even 
our young friend, bow his head to it, and die m 
Camden Town, or— Bloomsbury." 

" Dearie ! " 

" My dear, you asked me. Then there's another 
thing. Instead of bowing to it, be may go down to 
the sea and be washed back to some such outside 
place as that in which he grew. That is better, you 
know, as Ronald recognises." 
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" But is that all, Dick ? Are there no better 
alternatives ? " 

" Yes. Now and again a very hardy plant ar- 
rives, or one who has been prepared beforehand and 
wins right through; reaches his public with work 
containing the added something, I told you of, 
which explains. Or, and this is the rarest chance 
of all, a man from outside, who can write a 
book like The Ishmaelite, arrives and falls at 
once into really good hands, who take him, be- 
fore a single shot is fired, arrange the business 
part of his work, accustom him to the artificiality 
of things, suggest the * added something,' and 
stand shoulder to shoulder with him till he comes 
through." 

" Why, Dick," began Mrs. Beauchamp. " That 

is exactly what we, what you " 

" Would like to have done for Ronald — in 
the beginning. Precisely. But we did not find 
Ronald in the beginning. That is what I mean by 
saying I am afraid, in fact, I am sure, we were a 
month or so too late in discovering him. I don't 
think anything can stop him now." 

" Don't say that, Dick. You can do anything 
that you try to do. Ronald mustn't drift away out- 
side again. Oh, he must not go away." 

" I'th going to athk Ronal' to come an' live 
^ith me, when I'th grown up," opined Beth, who 
was just then deep in the cares of her " children's " 
morning toilet. 

" You shall ask him now, dear," said her mother, 
bending forward to kiss the child. " He sha'n't go 
away to horrid outside places, shall he, Beth ? " 
" But he will though, I am afraid, all the same," 
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said the editor, rising and feeling in the pockets ot 
his dressing gown for cigarettes. 

And if Beth and her mother could have seen int<^ 
Ronald's heart at that moment, they would hav^ 
confessed that their desire was hopeless, and th; 
Mr. Beauchamp's opinion was founded on fact. 



CHAPTER XV 



FLUX 



With some account of the literary influences exerted by a plain 
skirt ^ a Silken petticoat and other matters. 

The sun that morning had battled its way 
bravely through a leaden December sky, and, 
though powerless to warm London to any notice- 
able extent, had at an early hour announced to 
Ronald's waking senses, its fixed determination 
to brighten the great city, if only for a little 
while. 

Doubtless this generous determination on the 
part of the great life-giver had something to do 
with those insistent murmurings, which greeted 
Ronald's ears, almost before his eyes were open, of 
desire to be up and doing in the open, and that at 
once, breakfast or no breakfast. At all events these 
murmurings came and would not be denied. 

So Ronald dressed rather hurriedly, took two 
uninteresting but substantial-looking biscuits from a 
cupboard, and walked downstairs, much to the cha- 
grin of the romantic Miss Gimble ; who at that time 
was prosaically employed in shaking the door-mat, 
and had not as yet removed the tiara of curious, 
tweezer-like hair-pins which were the companions 
of her sleeping hours, just as the irresistibly fuzzy 
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effect they produced was no doubt the solace of her 
waking moments. 

" Oh, Lor ! " she exclaimed, with a little hyster- 
ical gurgle which probably denoted coyness. " Mr. 
Kestrel, you haven't had your breakfast ! " 

*'No," said the lodger, abstractedly. "That's 
true. But— er — I don't think I want any breakfast 
this morning, thank you. Miss Gimble. I have to 
— ^that is, I am going out." 

And Ronald walked off down Great Ormonde 
Street, carrying his head high and a little thrown 
back. *' Well, to be sure, I could see that," mur- 
mured the girl. " An' me with my pins in ! He's 
fairly starving himself, an' — an' depend upon it she's 
drinking champagne an' ridin' in her carriage at 
this moment. Wicked, stony-hearted thing! 
Ugh ! " 

Miss Gimble flogged the area railing with her 
rather fragile door-mat ; and be sure she knew very 
well what she meant, though perhaps anyone else 
might have found her drinking and riding surmises 
a little hard to follow. It was not for nothing that 
the straw-coloured daughter of the house of Gimble 
had for years steadily perused every number of the 
Young Lady's Own Weekly Romancer. She had 
had her insight into the vices and vagaries of high 
life, and was really almost ripe for blossoming forth 
as a lady novelist. 

Ronald went westward and entered one of the 
parks. There, he wandered about, walking quickly 
among the bare, blackened trees, for the sake of 
warmth, and thinking quickly, but without much 
profit, for the reason that he had a large expanse of 
thinking to cover, and did not quite know which 
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part to take first. He was feeling strangely un- 
settled, too, that morning, full of mixed regrets, 
lialf-formed suggestions of hope, and reminiscence, 
AArhich forbids reasoning and enforces mental limp- 
ness. • 

If his life contained any " affairs,*' as men call 
their relations with woman in particular as distin- 
guished from their intercourse with the sex in gen- 
eral, he would have reviewed them, as he walked 
under the leafless trees that morning, with a vague, 
mild melancholy, such as the lotus-eaters used. But 
his life in this respect had been singularly bare ; like 
the trees. It was rather of men and mountains, 
ships and trees, starlit plains and moon-silvered 
seas; street scenes in South America animated by 
the light of cold steel; hot hours of tense strain 
and excitement in provincial newspaper offices; a 
friend's grave at the base of Peter Botte in Mau- 
ritius ; the sound of bullock-bells and dingo cries in 
the wild gorges of southern Queensland ; weird ca- 
rouses on island beaches; the hot-blooded life and 
death, pleasure and pain, sun and sorrow, successes 
and opportunities lost, which come within the scope 
of one average wandering life in the world that is 
" South o' th' Line ; " these were some of the odd- 
ments which floated down the stream of Ronald's 
reminiscent fancy, and were gazed at by him with 
vague sadness as he tramped about the deserted 
park on this wintry morning. 

Then he stumbled, and almost fell, over a foot- 
high notice board, which referred to the plucking 
of certain mythical flowers, invisible to mortal eyes. 
This roused him somewhat, as the barking of a 
man's shin will certainly rouse him from even the 
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deepest abstraction. He stood still and gazed, with- 
out malice, at the notice-board. 

" Well, I am going, anyhow — agoing back to it 
all, and the sooner the better. Which is philosophy, 
under the circumstances ; or sour grapes, or — ^any- 
how, Tm going. That's the main point. And to- 
morrow I can draw that sixty pounds. Gadl I'll 
go down to the City — Leadenhall Street, and those 
places where the shipping offices are. I'll go and 
find out — might be a berth going, in some tramp. 
Now, let me see ! " 

Ronald examined his exchequer, and finding 
that he was still possessed of two and ninepence, de- 
cided to treat himself to some coffee and a roll, and 
afterward to journey to the city on an omnibus. 

He left the park by a street which skirted a 
mews and led thence to Piccadilly, by way of a 
quiet square. He turned sharply into the square, 
and drew aside to avoid collision with a 
lady. He looked up to apologise, and saw Mar- 
garet, " the little lady ; " grown taller and infinitely 
transformed, yet quite unmistakably, Margaret 
Power. 

" Margaret ! Don't you remember me ? " 

" Why — it's Ronald ? Wherever have you been, 
Ronald ? " 

And then, so curiously do our habits rule us, 
they moved on together exactly as though they had 
met by appointment, or as though " the little lady " 
of the old days had sent her grandfather's soldier 
for the solemn, long-legged Ronald of the old days, 
and they were going for a walk together, along the 
Fez road. 

" Aren't you cold with only that cape on ? " 
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asked Ronald. And Margaret gravely assured him 
that she was not cold because she had been walk- 
ing fast, but that, certainly, it was a cold morning. 
Margaret was going across one shoulder of the 
park, on her way to her grandfather's house in 
Palmerston Crescent. Presently they passed the 
notice-board on which Ronald had barked his 
shin. 

" I nearly fell over that board this morning," he 
said, speaking with absurd stress and enthusiasm. 

" Did you ? " said Margaret. " Grandfather has 
retired from the service now, you know, and so we 
live in England." 

" Oh, yes ! " 

Ronald wondered vaguely why Margaret carried 
a prayer-book, at that hour and on a week day. 
He also wondered why her dress Was so severely 
plain; and, this with serious, reasoning interest, 
why some portion of her apparel, seemingly un- 
derneath her dress, should lisp and rustle musically, 
as she walked. 

" I say, you know," he said, after a long pause. 
" We haven't shaken hands yet." 

Margaret held out one little black-gloved hand, 
with silvery lines on the back of it. They stood still, 
in the middle of the park, and solemnly shook 
hands, Ronald refraining only with a great effort 
from taking the little hand in both of his and kneel- 
ing down to kiss it. 

" Margaret, have you — have you kept the 
spur?" 

Margaret's rather pale face flushed quickly, and 
she looked down at the prayer-book in her hand. 
There was a raised cross on the cover of the little 
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book. Then she lifted her eyes and they met Rot^^ 
ald*s, cool and fresh like the eyes of a deer, but wit "^ 
a little shadow of sadness in them. 

" Yes, Ronald," she said. " I — I have the spur"^:^' 
but " 

" Ah ! I was afraid to carry mine in my pocket::^^^^^ 
It had made a queer little red mark on me, like 
tattoo. But I was afraid of losing it from aloft whei 
I was at sea. So Tve kept it shut up in my letter case — 
It's very funny, you know, Margaret, its really vei 
odd, but when I met you I was going to see about 
getting a berth in a ship bound South — agoing out: 
to Australia again. And just then I met you, Mar- 
garet. Isn't it odd? Shall we go for a ride this 
afternoon, with Absalam, or shall I tell you stories, 
under the oleanders in the Legation garden ? Mar- 
garet, you little Margaret! But what a glorious 
morning it is ! Do you notice it ? More like May 
than November, isn't it ? The London Parks look 
very fine on a day like this ! By the way, Margaret, 
where had you been so early in the morning ? Just 
for a walk, or " 

" No. I had been to church, Ronald, and to 
visit some of my poor people." 

" Oh, ye — es ! Some of your poor people 1 I 
thought you had no relatives except Sir Douglas, 
Margaret." 

" Not relatives. How foolish you are, Ronald 1 " 

" Oh, but that sounds good ! * How foolish you 
are, Ronald ! Don't be silly, Ronald ! You're not 
a bit practical — ^just like a boy ! ' And you'll ride 
Basha, Margaret, and I'll bring the grey Barb. I 
beg your pardon, dear ! You were going to tell me 
something about those relatives — no, not relatives — 
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of yours; and I wickedly interrupted 3rou, 'Just like 
^. boy/ as you used to say in the old days." 

" You are much more enthusiastic than you used 
t:o be, Ron." 

The young man hugged himself as he heard the 
old contraction of his name. 

" Much, dear, much ! No end of an enthusiast, 
xiow I come to think of it, Margaret." 

" But not much more practical, Ronald ; the 
same vague, dreamy Ronald, I am afraid." 

" * Ron,' it used to be, dear. Ahem ! We may 
ss well be exact, you know." 
Margaret smiled faintly. 

" Well, I mean the poor people in the parish ; 
my district, not my relatives. There is grand- 
father's house! The one with the shrubs on the 
balcony. You'll come in and see grandfather, won't 
you, Ronald?" 

"Eh? I beg your pardon! Come in, dear? 
No, thank you — ^that is, not now, if you don't 
mind. Let me come in to-morrow. I don't think 
the house is quite big enough to hold me, this 
morning." 

Again came Margaret's faint, restrained smile, 
ending in a downward glance at the cross-embossed 
cover of her prayer-book. 

" Very well," she said gravely. " Then I will 
say good-bye, Ronald. I must hurry, because 
grandfather always waits breakfast for me. And, 
Ronald, don't— don't think any foolish things, 
please, because I — I don't want you to, and it's no 
use ! Good-bye ! " 

" Good-bye, dear ! God bless you. I don't 

know what you mean, but I shall never think any- 
II 
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thing btit just the one thing of you, Margaret. 
Good-bye ! " 

And he watched the shm, decorous form grow- 
ing less and less among the trees near the park 
gate. Suddenly a thought seemed to take him by 
the throat, and he rushed after her, across the wet 
grass between two paths, calhug on the girl by 
name. She turned and waited for him, close to the 
gate. 

" Oh, Margaret," he said, with hardly sufficient 
breath to convey the emphasis his face showed. 
" You ought never to go out in the morning with- 
out eating something first; a cup of tea and a piece 
of toast, or fruit, or something — really! And you 
ought never to go into poor people's houses without 
a fKjliceman or a doctor. You oughtn't to go at all. 
Make them come to you, dear. You'll be catching 
some horrible illness. It isn't right, I shall speak 
to Sir Douglas about it. Oh, my dear, if anything 
happened to you " 

Her eyes were fixed on the prayer-book. 

" Please don't be silly, Ron." she said. " And 
— and indeed you mustn't say anything about it to 
grandfather. I shall be very cross if you do. I 
take perfectly good care of myself. Now I really 
must go in. Good-bye ! " 

" Good-bye ! " he said lingeringly. And she 
disappeared through the gate, leaving the rustling 
music of her skirts in Ronald's ears, and a faint, 
indescribable perfume of herself, of Margaret, in his 
nostrils. 

Then he turned and tramped back through the 
park to Bloomsbury : there, to Miss Gimble's joyful 
surprise, he asked for a meal, and ate voraciously, 
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though apparently with spasmodic intervals of pe- 
destrian exercise, round and about the wainscoted 
room. 

" Delete ! Explain ! " he muttered, during the 
mastication of burnt toast. " By Allah, I'll write 
moral sub-leaders and tales of social problems, if 
they want 'em ! No, I won't do that ; but — ^but I'll 
do something, write something ; and, by the eternal 
Beaches, they shall like it ! " 

It appeared that Ronald had taken one of Rich- 
ard Beauchamp's alternatives, and that at the elev- 
enth hour. 



PART III 
B Y THE WA Y 



CHAPTER XVI 

MARGARET OF ST. MARY'S 

'*Our sister sayeth such and such, 
And we must bow to her behests; 
Our sister toileth overmuch, 
Our little maid that hath no breasts. 

*' A field un tilled, a web unwove, 
A bud withheld from sun of bee, 
An alien in the courts of Love, 
And priestess of his shrine is she." 

T?u Naulahka, 

Sir Graham: Power's valet, an Assyrian who 
had served the baronet in Eastern embassies, was 
settling his master's foot-rest at a convenient angle 
to the breakfast table, and otherwise ministering to 
such small comfort as a martyr to gout may hope 
for, when Margaret entered the house in Palmerston 
Crescent, after her meeting with Ronald Kestrel. 

Margaret did not devote more than two minutes 
to the removal of her hat, gloves and cape, and ten 
seconds to a deft caress of her brown hair; feline, 
this, in its swift subtlety. But, during those few 
moments. Sir Graham, whose leg was giving him 
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a. great deal of pain that morning, had undeniably 
to wait for his breakfast. And though Oriental 
diplomacy had taught him that the chiefest business 
of life was waiting, the most sucessful man he who 
waited longest and best; yet it had not tended to 
accustom him to delay in the affairs of his own 
household, but rather had made him the more im- 
patient of the smallest sign of the same. 

" I wait for the Sultan because that's the busi- 
ness of my life," he had been heard to say in Mo- 
rocco ; "but, egad, I decline to wait for my servants, 
because it's the business of their life and what 
they're paid for, to see that I don't have to wait. 
Good gad ! " 

Now Margaret being no servant, but a well- 
beloved granddaughter, whom the irascible ex- 
diplomatist rarely permitted himself to bully, her 
arrival in the breakfast-room after two and a half 
minutes' delay brought Sir Graham no more active 
satisfaction than comes with the mere cessation of 
an annoyance. Had the Assyrian been involved, 
the baronet would have found speedy relief in the 
form of fluent abuse in Arabic, a language more ad- 
mirably adapted to the uses of adversity than is 
even Hindustani, or the vernacular of Nova Scotian 
second-mates. 

As it was, the unfortunate man's gall flowed 
downward, to his swathed and padded right foot, 
and the look with which he greeted his granddaugh- 
ter was a facial contortion. 

" Dear Grand-dad, I hope I haven't kept you 
waiting," said Margaret, when her cool lips had 
rested for a moment on the old gentleman's fore- 
head. 
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" H'm! Oh, I suppose it doesn't matter about 
a gouty old grandfather, so long as your consump- 1^^ 
tive coachman— discharged for stealing oats, I'tt 
wager! — and the rest of the rag tag and bob-tail 
get thdr breakfast, and — and are comforted." 

" Oh, Grand-dad 1 " 

" I am waiting for my tea, child ! If the docto'^ 
forbids coffee and you refuse me my tea, I— h'm-^^ 
ahl Eh?' 

" I am so sorry, grandfather. I really did hun^ 
this morning, and you know I always beg you n<^ 
to wait." 

" Umph I grand-daughterly affection I I ca 
take my meals alone, of course, like — ^like a what' 
its-name. But your charwomen out of work — ^an 
praying they won't get it — ^they must have com 
pany. When I was a girl — eh? Whatl What* 
the matter now? I don't know what young peopl^^ 
are coming to. District visiting! Pooh! Wh} 
can't you leave these people alone, Margaret, an 
visit your friends ? Visit people of your own class 
Lady Wilford — the old cat! — swore yesterday s 
hadn't seen you since midsummer. And the Colo 
nel, too — ^very fine man, the Colonel! — said h 
thought you were out of town. I told them I be 
lieved you were somewhere in the slums, or a 
church, or somewhere; and that simpering ol 
tabby had the impudence to say that I really ought 
to look after you more. Look after you, egad ! I 
can't put you under arrest." 

The old gentleman was softening. His explo- 
sion had relieved him. He owed something to Lady 
WiWord. The kidneys before him, too, were cooked 
lo a turn. 
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** You don't mean all that, Grandfather dear, you 
Icnow you don't. You would not like it a bit if I 
lived on Lady Wilford's plan. And, oh, I can't 
g^ive up my work. Grand-dad, indeed I can't. It is 
little enough I am able to do, but — but I could not 
live like the Wilford girls, or the Massams, or the 
Crawfords. They do absolutely nothing, Grand- 
dady except shopping and dancing and flirting. 
They enjoy it, I suppose. It contents them, and 
therefore it is quite right — for them. I believe I 
should go mad if I tried to do it." 

The other and closer ties which held Margaret 
to her work in connection with St. Mary's Church 
-were matters which the girl instinctively refrained 
from touching on, in the course of her frequent 
little skirmishes on the subject, with Sir Graham. 

The true Puritan plants his banner on his house- 
top, invites attention and opposition, and thrashes 
out the details of his convictions, with fervour, and 
with or without provocation. It is part of his faith. 
Far otherwise is the attitude of the Ritualist, 
and particularly far otherwise is that of the feminine 
Ritualist, to whom the holy calm, the sacred mys- 
tery, the beautiful ceremonies and services of her 
faith, are essentially the chiefest part of that faith. 

Margaret light-heartedly ordered out the very 
lightest of her forces, a mere handful of advance 
guards, to meet and subdue the periodical skirmish- 
ing attacks of her grandfather. And these, as she 
well knew, were alway§ sufficient for the purpose. 
Dealing with Ronald Kestrel, in the short half 
hour they had spent together, treating that little 
question of the spurs and other matters, Margaret 
had not called upon the irregular skirmishers of her 
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light cavalry, but had fallen back on the massive 
body of her reserve force. Her eyes had repeatedVy 
sought the embossed cover of her prayer-bool^ 
while Ronald's magnetic volleys had encompassed 
her. But she had entered into no declaration c^^ 
conviction, and certainly had hoisted no banner C^ 
faith to animate her forces. Did not their resistin^^ 
strength lie in their silence and reserve ? To band^:;n3 

words anent their mystic faith would be to outrag '^ 

its sanctity. 

Margaret Power had never been conscious of ^ * 
mother's influence, and her recollections of he ^^^ 
artist father were of the faintest and most elusiv 
From her earliest childhood the only authority sh» 
had ever felt or acknowledged was that of Si:: 
Graham, whom she had " managed " without th 
slightest difficulty when she was twelve years ol 
She was now twenty-two. Her grandfather was 
confirmed invalid and, in his physician's estimation 
was kept alive more by reason of his hot, virile tem- 
per, and long habit of strict command, than by sue 
constitutional vitality as was still his. 

When, two and a half years before this time 
Sir Graham had finally established his entourage i 
London, Margaret had entered heart and soul int 
the orthodox gaieties of the season in London, tak 
ing Lady Wilford as her chaperone, and Lady Wil- 
ford's daughters, with some others of a rather ex- 
treme set, as her companions. One season had been 
sufficient to exhaust Margaret's inclinations in this 
direction; but her "little flutter," as the Colonel — 
meekest and most subdued of husbands— called it 
in speaking to Sir Graham, had been by no means 
half-hearted while it lasted. The pace had been very 
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fast, if the distance was short, and Margaret's tense 
vitality and instinctive chic had, apart from this, 
proved more than sufficient to draw her out from 
among her companions, and to make her figure 
notable. 

Had this debut of Margaret's been made on a 
somewhat different stage, in a circle more Bo- 
Iiemian or artistic, and less unquestionably correct 
and orthodox, than Lady Wilford's; then, in all 
liuman probability, the side of her character which 
[Ronald Kestrel now found uppermost and domi- 
nant, would have become entirely subversive to a 
certain other side ; to a part of her nature not easily 
described, but which, perhaps, found some slight 
indication in the dainty richness of a portion of her 
attire not visible to Ronald, and in its complete sub- 
jugation by the severity of all that which was visible 
to himv 

And, lest this be deemed too trivial for consid- 
eration in so serious a matter as the attempted por- 
trayal of a feminine individuality, let the fact be 
borne in mind that the indicatory clues to the 
solution of most of the world's greatest enigmas, 
have been found to bear the appearance of the 
veriest superficial details. 

Finally, Margaret had never for an instant, 
even when entering herself as a worker in connec- 
tion with St. Mary's, taken up the attitude of a peni- 
tent seeking absolution from the sins and vanities 
of a worldly life. There was not much of the 
" miserable sinner," or of any other subtly Pharisa- 
ical element in Margaret's composition. She had 
not regarded her meteor-like whirl through a May- 
fair season as a sinful period at all. She merely felt 
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that it was a silly season ; a phase of excessive emp- 1?^ 
tiness, an unprofitably trivial experience, one too 
limited in its scope for her vitality, and too narrowly 
hemmed in by hard and fast boundaries, to afford 
any satisfaction to a temperament so full of many-" 
sided emotions and energies as her own. 

Margaret had never reasoned these things oxxt^ 
being no self-analyst, but she had felt them non 
the less keenly. And perhaps some quality whic 
came to her from her artist father, and which, be L ^^ 



said with due reverence, was indubitably allied to 
that indicated by the silken skirt, aforementione 
enabled her to find comfort in the poetry and beaut 
of that which St. Mary's offered her, just as th' 
" rag, tag, and bobtail " of her visiting round ma 
have yielded some satisfaction to the rest of her in— 
tensely active, and essentially generous, little per— 
sonality. 

She had never thought the matter out, but th 
woman in her, virile, individual and feminine 
the core, had felt less to hamper it, and more roo 
for exercise, in the life of which St. Mary's wa 
the centre and sanctuary, than in the fixed con 
ventional round of society's gaieties. And so sh 
had chosen it ; or, rather, she had been impelled t 
it as the one, the only fitting life for her. Just so, 
and not otherwise, in another eddy of the commu- 
nity, she might have been an actress, the founder 
of a salon, a good man's very helpful wife, or even — 
But here one draws near the many quicksands of 
that home of illusions most elusive : the Land of the 
Might Have Been. Here, therefore, it is wiser to 
pause ; the more so when one remembers that Mar- 
garet still lives — in at least one house in every west- 
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erly division of London, and in a good many other 
places. 

When settling down after breakfast with her 
grandfather, to cull for him, as her wont was, sun- 
dry items of foreign intelligence, official news, so- 
cial announcements and the like, from that day's 
Times, Margaret brought out, as befitting the mo- 
ment and its occupation, her own tit-bit of news 
for the day. 

" Now that you're not cross any more. Grand- 
dad," she said, her two eyes held captive by the 
massive splendour of the Times, " I'll tell you a 
secret" 

" H'm ! Nothing about that thieving coach- 
man's lungs, mind you, or the alcoholic char- 
woman's rheumatism. Rheumatism indeed! I 
wish she had my foot ! " 

" No, Grand-dad, nothing about my honest-till- 
proved-dishonest coachman, or my " 

" Saucy puss I- Let's have it then ! " 

" Well, who do you think I met in Brookland 
Square this morning ? " 

" Gad, I don't know. The Sultan of Morocco ? " 

" No ; but someone else you knew in Morocco." 

" No ; really ? Not old Fitzwilliam ? " 

" No 1 Young Ronald Kestrel." 

"Well, well, Ronald Kestrel, eh I The son of 
that extraordinary Charles Kestrel, whom Mrs. 
Jordan- Parr was so — H'ml Ah! Dear me! 
'The Great Poet,' the Moors always called him, 
didn't they? They tell me he used to live quite in 
Moorish style, too — slippers and silk gellab, and 
that kind of thing. Deuced agreeable man, all the 
same ; very agreeable man." 
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" Yes ; but he died, Grand-dad. This is his son, 
you know." ^^ 

" Oh, ah ! Yes, of course. Bless me, I didn't 
think it was his father, my dear. I remember the 
boy perfectly. Skin as dark as an olive, ridiculously 
long legs, and eyes like big sloes. Must be quite ^ 
big boy now. Better ask him to drop in to luncS^ 
one day ; dinner if you like. I remember the youi»- i 
rascal challenging me to a race once — coursin^^» 
you know, out near the Red Hill — ^and beating m --^^ 
egad, on a native bred horse, too ; a grey I think ^^ 



was." 



(( 




Yes, Grand-dad, a grey Barb. But you kno — "^ 
I often used to beat you on Basha, when we ro< 
on the beach." 

" Pooh ! Beat me on Basha ? Ridiculous, m. 
dear I " 

" Well, I believe he is coming to call on yot — ^ 
to-morrow, Grandfather." 

"Who? Basha? Ha, ha! Eh? Very well 
child. Mind you are at home then. Now, what^ 
in the Times this morning? Just see if there an 
any Constantinople telegrams, will you ? " 

Margaret mentally decided that she would be ai 
home on the following afternoon, since there waf 
no urgent call from St. Mary's to be obeyed then^ 
and that she would try and arrange certain matter^ 
on a satisfactory basis, between herself and Ronalds 

" Because," she told herself, " Ronald is such ju 
really nice fellow when — ^when he isn't silly. He 
must not be silly, because — it would be horrid to 
lose him again, directly. He is part of the dear old 
days when I did exactly as I pleased. I must have 
been a fearful little heathen, but they were happy 
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days. And I don't meet any people like Ronald, 
now. How fearfully direct he is when he isn't 
dreaming ! What a blessing Grandfather is not like 
that. I — I should have to do as I was told ! " 

But Margaret had not reckoned on finding 
Ronald facing Brookland Square, when she passed 
through it at half-past nine o'clock on the following 
morning. 

" Whatever time do you come through here, 
when you go to church ? " he asked. 

" I don't come this way, Ronald. This is my 
way home, after going to see one or two people." 

" Oh, I see ! I was wondering if you came 
overnight." 

" Why — Oh, you foolish Ronald ! Tell me at 
once ! When did you come here this morning ? " 

" Seven-thirty 'bus from Southampton Row ; 
five minutes past eight here. I — I have business in 
this locality, you know." 

" Indeed ! May I ask the nature of the busi- 



ness 



?" 



You may ask anything, dear, and I'm not at 
all sure that I won't answer you — if you are good, 
and don't walk quite so fast." 

" Ronald, it's very wrong of you ; and, besides, 
it's waste of time ; it's one of — of the foolish things." 

" I'm going to devote my life to foolishness 
then, Margaret." 

" But I won't let you, Ronald. It isn't right." 

" It's the only kind of right I've any use for, 
dear. But I'll tell you what ! I'll forego the morn- 
ing constitutional if you will forego visiting your 
poor people, and attending early morning services, 
and that sort of thing." 
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" You don't understand, Ronald. Nothing 
would make me give up these things. You mustn'^ 
waste your time in waiting about for me, and-^ 
and, Ronald, I don't think you ought to call tf\^ 
' dear ' ! " 

Margaret's eyes were fixed on her prayer-boo V^' 
but she felt the quick fire of Ronald's gaze in evesT'? 
fibre of her body. So she continued to look dov^i^ ^ 
at the prayer-book, whilst insensibly slackening h^^^ 
pace, almost coming to a stand-still, as though W£^^ 
bring the matter between them to an issue. 

" And why do you think that, Margaret ? Yc^^^ 
know you are * dear ' to me, and always must b 
You — you kept the spur. Did you forget th 
No, I don't mean that! I know you were only 
child. But, oh, my dear, I am going to win a 
other promise from you by-and-bye. You — yo '^ 
are not really sorry to see me, Margaret ; are you ? 
he asked, with a sudden fear in his voice. " Thei^ '^ 
isn't — ^that is, you are not " 

" Oh, Ron, please don't be silly ! Of course 
am not — I mean, not sorry to see you.' 
Nor yet- 



No, Ronald, of course not. You know I 
very, very glad to see you again, because — ^becaus^^ 
we're always good friends, when you don't say fool^-' 
ish things. And I haven't many friends. I don't:^ 
know that I have any." 

" Poor little woman ! Never mind ; I'm going' 
to be friend and — and a lot more beside, now I've 
found you." 

Margaret gave Ronald no advantages. She had 
not raised her eyes. But yet the masterful posses- 
siveness of his " Poor little woman ! " took hold of 
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some part of herself >yhich she did not know, and 
seemed to draw the strength from out her very 
limbs, so that she trembled, and the prayer-book 
shook in her hand. 

" No, no ! You don't understand," she said, re- 
proaching herself angrily for the weakness of her 
voice. " Ronald ; don't make it so difficult for me ! " 

"Darling! Difficult? What is it that I'm mak- 
ing difficult? Good heavens, I " 

" There you are again ! You mustn't say — say 
that ! " Margaret felt that she was losing ground 
pitiably. But her eyes clung to the prayer-book. 
" You do make it very difficult, Ronald." 

" Then I'm a beast, and I deserve kicking — 
whatever * it ' may be." 

" Well, listen, Ronald. You know I am very 
fond of you; I tell you that I have hardly any 
friends, and — and I shall hate to lose you directly; 
but— oh, I wish you could understand, without ex- 
plaining! All the rest, Ron, your saying things 
like — ^the things you did say; it only hurts me, be- 
cause it makes me feel mean. I shall have to lose 
you, if you — if you will say things, or think them 
either, Ronald, because — oh, because it's all so im- 
possible. It doesn't mean anything." — Ronald 
breathed deeply. — " It isn't fair to let you think 
those things, Ron, because they're not true, and I 
can never give up my work for anything." 

Margaret noticed with something of a start and 
a little relief that they had reached the park gate 
opposite Palmerston Crescent. She felt braver, and 
even raised her eyes, as she paused, facing Ronald. 
He was smiling broadly, and his dark eyes were 
glistening and beaming down upon her as though 
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she had made him very happy. Margaret won-' 
dered why in the world he was smiling. Be it note^^ 
that she felt a little piqued. She touched the hai^ 
over her left temple, with the hand which did nc:^^ 
hold the prayer-book. 

"And is that all, Margaret? Is that the on^^? 
difficulty ? " asked Ronald. 

" He is not much disappointed," thought Ma: 
garet. " Good gracious ! I can't have been — N( 
It's just his curious way ! — ^That is all, Ronald," shr ^^ 
said aloud. And a moment later she very much n 
gretted the admission. 

" Well, then, don't you be afraid, Margaret dej 
— I beg your pardon! I mean, I'm not going 
ask you to give up anything — except one thing, b; 

and-bye. And I'll take my chance, little girl, aboi -^^ 

that unfairness to me, you know. I'm in no hurr^^^* 
and — I like unfairness. But don't you get an J 
thoughts in your beloved head about losing m^^* 
because I've come to stay, and we're going to b- ^ 
friends, and — all that, you know. And now, I won'*^' ^ 
keep you waiting any longer, Margaret. I'm con»- ^ 
ing to see Sir Graham this afternoon ; and — don^ ^ 
have any more funny ideas about difficulties, wit ^ 
you, dear — h'm ! That is — Good-bye ! " 

So they parted. And Margaret felt added thank ^^ 
fulness for that her grandfather was not like Ronald ^ 

" But it isn't as though I had known I shoulc^ 
see him," she murmured, excusing herself to herself^ 




CHAPTER XVII 

AN EVENING AT BLOOMSBURY 

"*Art is Art,' swept in L6on. *I salute Art. It is the 
beautiful, the divine, it is the spirit of the world, and the 
pride of life. But — ' and the actor paused. 
A clerkship,* began Stubbs. 



tt t 



** * Let us ask for breakfast,* said she, with a woman's 
tact." Providence and the Guitar. 

" Has anyone been here to-day, sweetheart ? " 
asked Mr. Beauchamp, toying with the remaining 
half inch of claret in his glass. 

" No, dear ; except that unfortunate poor-rate 
man. He came about four, so I gave him a cup 
of tea " 

" Wisest of women ! " 

" The poor man looked so very tired." 

" ' Poor man ' is good, and fitting. How about 
his victims ? " 

" Well, I told him we would send on the money, 
Dick." 

"Ah! that was also wise. Observe the logical 
working out of taxation. If we cannot find some 
money to give to the particular authorities whom 
this ' poor ' man represents, we at once place our- 
selves in a position which necessitates their finding 
some money to give us. There is something beauti- 
12 171 
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fully, mosaically fitting about that. And so you 
have not seen anything of Ronald ? " 

" Nothing at all. It is really very curious. I 
can't think he would have gone away without see- 
ing us." 

" H'm! And he has no friends in London?" 

" That was what I gathered. I hate to think 
of the poor boy moping by himself ; and he did seem 
to cheer up a good deal with us. What do you 
think, Dick ? Shall we lock up and walk round to 
see him ? Beth is sound asleep. And I really think 
we can help Ronald a little. Button up your dress- 
ing-gown and come as you are, dear. It's only a 
few yards and we are sure not to meet anyone." 

" Now that's good of you. I confess I don't feel 
like getting into a coat. But — er — let me get the 
coffee from the fire, first. Now don't you — My 
dear, you are quite incorrigible. Thanks, sweet- 
heart! Your husband is a little tired to-night." 

And a few minutes later, these two friendly 

souls, Mrs. Beauchamp wearing her shawl as a 

mantilla, and the editor girding his dressing-gown 

closely about his loins, were standing on Mrs. Gim- 

Me's doorstep, under the rusty awning-hoop and 

decaying iron torch-extinguishers, which served to 

connect the old house with its bygone days of more 

solid grandeur than the fatigued widow was able to 

:i|M^Tt to it This was on the evening of the second 

If aft€f Ronald's reading, in the Beauchamp's flat, 

B Bush story. It was consequently the even- 

oQiywing Ronald's second morning meeting 

fc^ sir ; Mr. Kestrel is in 'is room, sir, though 
K«- - ion 'e's no more business there 
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than I 'ave, for to my certain knowledge 'e's 'ad no 
dinner to-day, an' as I sez to my daughter, a re- 
spectable gent can't live on coffee an' pottid 'am, 
not if 'e is littery. There, of course, it's not to say 
any business of mine, an', as I sez, everybody to 'is 
own business ; but really, when people talks about a 
gent livin' on letters from 'is young lady, an' such 
nonsense, well, it's — as I sez, I 'aven't no patience — 
But lor', sir, you must excuse me ! I've 'ad a good 
deal to put up with since my poor 'usband — Yes, 
sir! Straight up, sir! Third floor, left-'and 
door." 

Having exchanged quick glances over the 
worthy Mrs. Gimble's reference to " 'is young lady," 
Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp retired before the pros- 
pect of quite interminable gossip, and made their 
way up the dark, heavily-built staircase leading to 
Ronald's room. 

" Come ! " cried Ronald, in answer to Mr. Beau- 
champ's knock. 

" That sounds healthy — very healthy," mur- 
mured the editor to his wife, as he turned the handle 
of Ronald's door. 

Doubtless some knowledge born of one of the 
many parts he had played, made Mr. Beauchamp 
connect the monosyllabic invitation with hard work. 
And, indeed, Ronald had not until this evening used 
the word in just that tone and sense since the days, 
or, rather, the nights, in which he had rushed out 
issues of the Werrilong Morning Advocate, while 
its editor was " beach-combing," or otherwise oc- 
cupied. 

" Oh, is that you, Miss Gimble ? I shan't want 
anything else this evening; thank you very much. 
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Good-night, Miss — Gracious ! I beg your par- 
don ! " 

Ronald had raised his head, and turned hatt 
round from the writing-table, in order that the fa^^ 
daughter of the house might gather that on this 
evening her usual gossip must not be indulged it^* 
He was hot from fast writing, and some loose sheets 
were scattered over a chair which stood at his sid^- 
A well-worn 'possum rug covered his knees — pe: 
haps it had been within easier reach than the fin 
place, in which only a few dying embers remained- 
but he wore no coat, his shirt cuffs were turner ^ 
back, and his collar hung over the chair besic^-^ 
him. Now he rose, with the confused air of ^ 
man who reaches out to catch hold of missin^^ 
parts of himself, and begged his friends to 1:^^ 
seated. 

" I really must apologise," he began. 

" Not to a fellow- workman, if I may claim thai* 
honour," said Mr. Beauchamp, in his most impres-' 
sive manner. 

" And if you apologise to me I'll never forgiv^ 
you," added the editor's wife. 

" Well, now that's awfully kind of you, and 
really I am very, very glad to see you. There'^ 
no end of things I want to talk about. But" — 
Ronald glanced at his manuscript — " I'm just " 

" You are just going straight on with your work, 
Ronald," said Mrs. Beauchamp ; " and we are going" 
to sit by your fire for a little while, unless you thinlc 
that will interrupt you." 

'' No, please ! I shall be delighted, if you really 
wouldn't mind excusing me for about ten minutes. 
I'm just finishing. No importance, really, at all. 
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but — queer little thing struck me to-day, and — I 

should rather like to finish it off. But " 

" Ronald, if you talk any more, we really shall 
have to go." 

Mrs. Beauchamp smiled in the young man's 
face, whilst turning over in her mind the chances 
of being able to resuscitate his extremely feeble 
fire for him without having to send for wood. 
Housewives may be divided into two great classes : 
those who keep the fire in, and those who are not 
absolutely to be relied upon in this respect. These 
great characteristics, regarded in their true light, 
embody all the others which are of any importance. 
Mrs. Beauchamp was pre-eminently of the class first 
mentioned. 

Ronald, who was at the moment blissfully obliv- 
ious as to the condition of that fire beside which his 
visitors proposed to make themselves comfortable, 
expressed his gratitude, and turned once more to the 
"queer little thing" which he was anxious to finish. 
Within the ten minutes which Ronald had men- 
tioned as being sufficient time for the completion of 
his work, Mrs. Beauchamp had coaxed a healthy 
blaze from a fire which had despairingly relin- 
quished all claim to be called by that name, and 
had received the silent congratulations of her hus- 
band; a man whose catholic experience and keen 
insight into the causes and effects of life's by-play 
had taught him to appreciate such talent as was 
here displayed, at something like its just value. 

Then Mr. Beauchamp lit a cigarette, and his 
wife, who was sitting on the hearth-rug, leaned her 
head against his knee. By-and-bye the editor lighted 
another cigarette, and his wife looked up at him and 
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smiled. Mr. Beauchamp was feeling for a third 
cigarette, when Ronald leaned suddenly back in his 
chair, sighed contentedly, drew a jagged line across 
the centre of his last sheet, laid down his pen, closed 
the ink-pot, and gathered his pages together; all 
this in a breathless and jerky manner, which gave 
one the impression that these mechanical after-de- 
tails were in reality a part of his story. 

There is an unconsciously rendered character- 
sketch in the manner in which most men lay down 
their tools. Some very good men go so far as to 
wipe their pens. They are, perhaps, a little pedantic 
On the other hand, almost every man whose work 
shows any delicacy of style, closes his ink-pot. 
But these are simply the broad labels of the char- 
acter-sketches aforesaid. A hundred intricate side- 
lights on character may be found, in the time taken 
to perform these operations, in the degree of quiet- 
ness with which they are accomplished, in the 
smudging or otherwise of the last sheet, the angle 
of the line denoting conclusion, the nature of the 
sigh which accompanies the same, and in many 
other such apparent details. 

Ronald groped with one hand for his pipe, as, 
holding his manuscript in his other hand, he rose 
and faced his two friends. 

" Finis ? " suggested the editor. 

" Is it written ? " asked his wife. 

" Yes — all over," replied Ronald, pressing to- 
bacco into his pipe. " I say, I hope I haven't been 
very long! It's worked out rather decently, I 
think." 

Mrs. Beauchamp glanced meaningly at her hus- 
band. That good man's life had not been guiltless 
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of Story-writing episodes. Mrs. Beauchamp knew 
something of the Hterary worker's life, its habits and 
appetites. Mr. Beauchamp nodded. 

" Yes," he said aloud. And then, turning to 
Ronald : " Won't you read it to us, Ronald, since 
it's only a short screed ? " 

Ronald smiled and forgot to light his pipe. 

" I should be delighted," he said, " if you won't 
mind my not having been through it for correc- 
tion yet" 

" Not a bit ! You can correct as you go along." 

But Ronald did not risk the spoiling of effects by 
pausing to make pen corrections as he read. Mr. 
Beauchamp had been perfectly well aware that he 
would not. The quick literary perceptions which his 
journalistic work had sharpened, enabled Ronald, 
however, to make several verbal corrections in his 
story, without his hearers suspecting the same, and 
without any break in his delivery. 

" Rather a weird little thing, isn't it ? " he asked, 
looking up brightly over the top of the story's last 
page, without the faintest consciousness of the fact 
that he was practically asking for praise. " It was 
suggested to me, or, at least, I was reminded of it 
— ^it's partly personal experience, you know, on the 
West Coast — by an odd couple I saw in a 'bus to- 
day, when I was coming home from — oh, but that's 
a separate piece of news. I forgot." 

"You are right," said Mr. Beauchamp slowly; 
" it is a weird little thing. And how long did you 
take over that, Ronald ? " 

" Began it at four, and now — Gad, it's five min- 
utes past eleven." 

" Yes ; but you stopped writing soon after ten. 
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And the story is about — h'm — ^twenty pages— not 
much under four thousand words. In six hours. 
H'm! I can't pay much, Ronald, biit I will give 
you eight guineas for it, reserving the right to sell 
if I cannot use it in the mag. Purely a business 
offer on my part, you know." 

" A very kind one, I'm sure, and you are most 
welcome to the story. What do you think of it, 
Mrs. Beauchamp ? " 

" I think it's amazingly restrained and clever. 
There is something fearfully quiet about it; quiet 
and yet overwhelming, as though a man were to 
slowly force a long . dagger right through your 
body, without any change of expression on his own 
face, and without saying a word. It's totally differ- 
ent to the Bush story, and to what I've read of The 
Renegade; more clever, I think, and — forgive me! 
— far less beautiful; like the difference between a 
wonderful black and white sketch, and a beautiful 
landscape in oils." 

" I have said it before, but here let me remark 
again, that wisdom cometh, in the main, from my 
sweetheart. The simile is perfect. And the pubUc, 
mark my words, will buy the black and white 
sketch, and admire it. They may admire the land- 
scape, or — they may not." 

" Yes ! And now, you gentlemen, betore you 
say another word about literature, or any other sub- 
ject, I insist upon your having some supper. I — I 
am very hungry." 

Ronald looked anxiously toward a cupboard, in 
which he knew some two or three ancient biscuits 
and a remnant of potted ham represented the extent 
of his resources. 
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" No," said Mrs. Beauchamp, with swift intui- 
tion. " It would be very enjoyable, I know, and we 
shall have to be content with scraps at home, but 
all the same I really must not stay away any longer, 
because — in case Beth wakes, you know." 

" Dear little Beth ! " exclaimed Ronald, with 
sudden feeling. 

" Well, let's go and eat up the scraps," said the 
editor, reaching for his hat. " Never mind a col- 
lar, Ronald. Put on a dressing-gown to keep me 
in countenance." 

So they sallied forth into the darkness of Great 
Ormonde Street; a locality, this, in which such 
people in such costumes are not altogether remark- 
able. 

Turnstile Court was the one opening in the wall 
of tall old houses, between Mrs. Gimble's abode 
and that of the Beauchamps. As the trio passed it 
the clocks in its neighbourhood were chiming half- 
past eleven, and in Turnstile Court, the bent figures 
of a little old man, and a smaller old woman, could 
be seen, hovering about where a ribbon of faint 
light crossed the pavement, and probably employed 
in putting up shutters. In that light they appeared 
to be jousting at one another with broad, fiat lances. 

" There ! " whispered Mrs. Beauchamp. " I 
knew the dear old man wouldn't have shut up yet. 
Half will be plenty, Dick." 

" Excuse me a moment ! " murmured the edi- 
tor to Ronald. And as he spoke, he disappeared in 
the shadow which lay between Great Ormonde 
Street and the ribbon of light in Turnstile Court. 

Mrs. Beauchamp walked on slowly with Ronald, 
talking of the short story he had just finished, a 
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Story which hinged on a single tragic episode in 
the savage Hfe of a West African oil river. All sorts 
of odd subjects are discussed at odd hours in 
Bloomsbury. While Ronald was talking of Old 
Calabar, he and Mrs. Beauchamp were passing the 
area railings of Dawkins' Private Hotel; a dingy 
home of wire blinds and teetotalism, in which at that 
moment two native missionaries from the Benin and 
Warri rivers respectively, were comparing notes 
upon the resources of Exeter Hall. 

In the entrance hall of their own abode Mr. 
Beauchamp rejoined his wife and their guest, and 
handed to the former a small, flat packet, loosely 
wrapped in white paper. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Humbolt send kind regards, 
and Mr. Humbolt wishes to be remembered to 
Beth," said the editor. 

" Dear old soul ! Are they both well? " 

" His good lady says her rheumatism is rather 
* sadly ' ; but otherwise they seem in pretty good 
spirits." 

The brass-knockered door was opened, the 
fire in the living room cheerfully responded to 
Mrs. Beauchamp's caressing touch — even a poker 
thrust, from sufficiently skilful hands, may be made 
caressing — and, while Ronald was being treated by 
her father to a private view, as it were, of sweetly 
sleeping little Beth, Mrs. Beauchamp laid the table 
for supper; making it by the aid of some swift 
charm best known to herself, a dainty as well as a 
homely picture; a picture to carry away in one's 
mind, to look at when spending the night in a 
train, or at a seaside lodging house in wet weather. 

" Now," said Mrs. Beauchamp, as the two men 
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appeared, after having kissed Beth good-night, 
" I want you two to begin without me, if you don't 
mind, because I never eat cold things for supper." 

Ronald looked up as though meditating 
revolt. 

" You had better let my sweetheart have her 
way," said the editor. " There's an ominous gleam 
in her eyes to-night which counsels obedience." 

So the two sat down to a dish of brawn, decked 
out with a few stray anchovies, a belated tomato, 
and some green meat The editor's Californian vin- 
tage filled the Nuremberger glasses. The elaborate 
air with which he carved the brawn suggested 
barons of beef, and supplied an atmosphere of lux- 
ury and elegance to the meal. Ronald ate and 
drank with huge zest. 

Described thus coldly, the materials of this first 
course may not seem seductive. As a matter of 
fact, a dish of thinly sliced brawn with a few an- 
chovies, and the half of a lonely tomato, forms of 
itself a perfectly delicious refection — if one ap- 
proaches it in the right spirit. Its charm may be 
greatly enhanced, too, by writing a short story in- 
stead of taking one's dinner, on the evening chosen 
for its enjoyment. 

Whilst Ronald and the editor trifled over the 
latter end of this dish, Mrs. Beauchamp entered the 
room, preceded by an odour most ravishing to nos- 
trils of discrimination, and bearing before her a dish 
which contained three superlatively well-cooked 
Welsh rabbits, the subsequent despatch of which 
was treated as a sacred rite, enjoining promptitude, 
and earnest attention to the matter in hand. 

" My dear, you have excelled yourself. You 
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have made a G. and F. O. of what promised to be a 
somewhat scrappy repast." 

" A * G. and F. O/ must be a vastly fine thing," 
saiH Ronald, leaning back in his chair with an air 
of something approaching repletion. " But may I 
ask what it actually means ? " 

"A * G. and F. O.' is a gay and festive occa- 
sion," explained the editor ; " though why it should 
be thus mysteriously referred to, I really cannot 
say. That short story of yours, which I flatter my- 
self I have acquired, marks the beginning of a new 
era in your career, Ronald. We will remember that 
the opening of the new and prosperous era was 
marked by my sweetheart's production of the most 
soul-satisfying Welsh rabbits ever offered to a dis- 
criminating party o! three." 

" We will ; we most certainly will," said Ronald. 
" But, seriously, speaking of the new era, which 
Allah send may have already set in, I wanted to ask 
advice from you both, as to the best way of initi- 
ating that change which is to give me the key to the 
public heart. ' Delete ! ' That is the word which 
remains in my mind. ' Use only a part of yourself 
and your work,' was advice which I seem to think 
you gave me. Now, tell me, what must I delete? 
Which part of my work must I offer, and which re- 
tain ? " 

" Retain the landscape, Ronald, for a while. 
Produce the black and white sketches, as many as 
you like, and hand them over to me. You can 
trust me to do the best I can to place them for you." 

Mrs. Beauchamp, who had seated herself at her 
husband's side, purred approval of this invitation, 
and stroked his hand. 
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" That Story, Ronald, is, as my sweetheart said, 
a dagger thrust, a spear point of narrative. It steps 
out from the paper and grapples with you as you 
read it. You try to smoke, and it says, ' Here ; wait 
till I've finished ! ' And, as though to justify that 
attitude — in fact, were it not so, that attitude could 
not be taken at all — it begins and ends without a 
single unessential word. You need go no further, 
Ronald, for your new method, or, as I think, for 
your success. It is incident as against impression, 
movement as against atmosphere, an outstanding 
point of life itself, as against the broadly beautiful 
colour and the great deeps of life's poetry." 

" But yet, if it will really do, if I need look no 
farther, why this — Well, the fact is, that is not 
really a pot-boiler in the ordinary sense at all," said 
Ronald. 

" Ah ! You are farther advanced in the new 
era than I thought. You will find it will boil the 
pot, Ronald, all the same, unless I am hugely mis- 
taken." 

" It makes me very glad to hear you say so. 
I've a pretty big store of material for that kind of 
work. But, do you know, a man once told me 
that no one could possibly teach anyone else to 
write successfully." 

" In the sense in which it was probably made, 
the remark is as absolutely true to fact as the law 
of gravitation. But, sometimes, a mere bookseller 
can teach you which division of your work is profit- 
able and which is not." 

Mrs. Beauchamp looked lovingly up into her 
husband's face at the words " mere bookseller." 

" By Jove, yes ! I feel that you are right ; and 
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goodness knows how much I owe you for the ad- 
vice you've given me," said Ronald. " I really must 
get away now, and let you have a little sleep. It is 
after one o'clock. I'm always keeping you up late. 
But I want to tell you just one thing before I go. 
Who do you think I met the day before yesterday ? 
But there, you would never guess, I met * the little 
lady ' ; Margaret Power, you know." 

The editor and his wife exchanged a glance of 
swift comprehension. 

" You remember Sir Graham, in Morocco, don't 
you? I promised him this afternoon that I would 
bring you both to see him." 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Beauchamp slowly, and as 
Ronald rose to leave. " The new era has indeed set 
in. May it be glorious — like the Welsh rabbits ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IN THE SPRINGTIME 

•* You'll love me yet ! — and I can tarry 
Your love's protracted growing : 
June reared that bunch of flowers you carry, 
From seeds of April sowing. 

** I plant a heartful now : some seed 
At least is sure to strike, 
And yield — what you'll not pluck indeed, 
Not love, but, may be, like." 

Song from '''' Pippa Passes, 



Heavy-footed winter, always, in our Northern 
land, tenacious of its chill existence, was cringing 
despairingly now, before the young year's ad- 
vances. April's half-hysterical laughter made a 
scoflf of the dread old man's decrepitude, her windy 
boisterousness playing shamelessly with the dying 
season's grave-clothes. But Ronald Kestrel had 
not started on that voyage of his, that projected 
journey to the South ; and the last wistful notes of 
the Song of the Open Road were dying away in his 
heart with the fading of the winter-time. 

The Song of the Open Road was dying away 
in faint echoes, along the corridors, always distant, 
of times past. And in its place a new melody, glad 
and trilling as the lark's song, was springing up in 
Ronald's heart ; singing of hope real and eternal, de- 
termination gallant and brave, joy living and insist- 

185 
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ent, and victories that should come with the sun- 
shine and the summer. This was the Song of the 
Year that is Young, a musical classic which is as 
old as time, and as new as the ages unborn. It is 
not a feature of our higher education, and Board 
Schools do not teach it ; but he is in urgent need of 
pity and comfort who has never learnt the lightsome 
air of this great song. 

Still, man cannot live by songs alone. But it 
is wonderful to note the way in which certain songs 
will eke out scanty meals, and lend an air of plenty 
to ill-supplied tables. 

Thinking of this, probably, a man who had no 
scruples in the matter of linking a somewhat gross 
expression to a pretty fancy, once added a clause 
to the old saying anent music and savage breasts. 
That man drank whisky in most unreasonable quan- 
tities, and played the violoncello as only a few mas- 
ters can play on that instrument. His name was 
Chalmers. 

All through the London winter Ronald Kestrel 
had worked hard and steadily at what Mrs. Beau- 
champ called his " black and white sketches." Mr. 
Beauchamp had foundered his magazine, in Febru- 
ary, after a really gorgeous closing act, in which, 
with rather less than sufficient funds to meet the 
printing bill, he had made a creditable bid for public 
favour by endeavouring to combine all the virtues 
of all the varied periodicals published in London, in 
a single issue of his own blue-and-bufT-coloured 
journal. Now that the magazine was defunct, Mr. 
Beauchamp, as he cheerfully explained to Ronald, 
had a little time at his disposal in which to " look 
about for something.'' Meantime the establishment 
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behind the brass-knockered door in Great Ormonde 
Street subsisted gaily on certain negotiations con- 
nected with Mrs. Beauchamp's life-insurance policy, 
and on sundry extremely occasional guineas which 
Richard Beauchamp ground from out the nether 
stones of Fleet Street and Whitefriars. 

And Ronald, with a tireless freshness and en- 
ergy most gratefully surprising to himself, " went 
on with his flimsies." The expression came from 
impresario Richard Beauchamp, and fitted the fact 
to admiration. The thin sheets of Ronald's manu- 
script — ^the " flimsies " — fell away from under his 
busy pen, with an easy celerity which some shrewd 
judges might have described as deadly. But the 
tide on which they returned to him, in the form of 
proof-sheets, seemed to have set in steadily. " A 
spring tide," whispered the Song in Ronald's heart. 
" The tide which brings Margaret," replied Ronald 
to his heart. " The advance guard of fame," said 
Richard Beauchamp, with airy confidence. " The 
current that will take you into the hearts of the 
people," implied Mrs. Beauchamp, in many sen- 
tences of encouragement. So Ronald, smiling, 
" went on with his flimsies." 

On four mornings in each week, Ronald met 
Margaret Power in Brookland Square, and walked 
across the park with her ; talking of the springtime 
which was asserting itself in the trees, and of other 
matters. Sometimes he called at Palmerston Cres- 
cent in the afternoon, and, occasionally, he dined 
there, generally on a Sunday, and spent the even- 
ing with Margaret and her grandfather. 

One tearfully sunshiny morning, when a thought 
of summer, crossing the mind of the girl Spring, like 
13 
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a love dream, had made her softly flushed and lan- 
guorous, Ronald became conscious of some mate- 
rial change in Margaret's person. Something had 
left her, some whisperingly audible music in her 
movements, and Ronald missed it without knowing 
what the something was. 

They parted, and Ronald stood watching the 
demure, almost severe little figure of her, as she 
walked swiftly across the road. Suddenly, and as 
Margaret stepped on to the pavement from the 
road, her figure, regarded as a study in young wom- 
anhood, lost its severity. A twinkling boot heel 
of sable radiance and provocative charm of shape 
shot out from under a foam-like little cascade of 
lace, or cambric, or some other white mystery 
known to femininity, delicately beautiful, essentially 
akin to " the little lady," and foreign quite to the 
trim severity of her dark dress. 

Margaret had perhaps stumbled lightly in step- 
ping on to the curb. An instant later she was a 
silhouette in unrelieved black, against the sunlit 
cement and asphalt of Palmerston Crescent. 

The veriest trifle truly ; the mere substitution of 
a dainty, snowy pleasure to the eye, for a silken, 
lisping pleasure to the ear. But it fell across 
Ronald's artistic senses with the thrilling delight of 
a beautiful melody, a poem, an ode to all the hid- 
den beauties of his lady-love, and an omen of com- 
ing happiness in the best of all possible worlds. 

And, when all is said, it is the trifles that count, 
or before this Ronald would have been gipsying 
in the " world's back garden," with Fraser and 
Chalmers. And then, too, perhaps this airy nothing 
which impressed him was in sober truth the key- 
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note, if not the key, to much of that in Margaret 
Power which made her, more and more with every 
passing day, an enigma, and a riddle as yet unread, 
to Ronald Kestrel. 

" It was the rustling of silk that I missed," mur- 
mured Ronald, as he strolled back through the 
park. " But this is more beautiful, and — it's noth- 
ing to do with St. Mary's and district visiting. Ah, 
you little Margaret ! I wonder will you come to me 
with the summer ! Yes, yes ! You will come then, 
Margaret ; with the summer and the other thing Fm 
winning. That's to buy you silk things with, you 
little girl; whispering things of silk, and white, 
snowy things, that ripple silently, like foam blown 
across the sand, when a summer squall comes, in 
the Islands. Ah, well — I must go back to the 
' flimsies ' ! What a wonderful man you are, Rich- 
ard Beauchamp. What a thoroughly kind-hearted 
fellow, in spite of your queer conceits. And how 
infinitely more successful you are — poor old chap! 
— in managing my affairs than your own. You 
could probably read little Margaret. Perhaps you 
do. But, no! I think even you would be puzzled 
there. You know women, like a book, it seems, 
but, by the Beaches, I don't think you know any- 
thing about St. Mary's and district visiting! And 
there's all that between Margaret and me. But 
Mrs. Beauchamp — yes! She might." 

Ronald had never witnessed the artistically im- 
pressive ritual of a church like St. Mary's, or, with 
his quick perception of individual character traits, 
and emotional outlets, he might have pieced to- 
gether a good many of what seemed to him discon- 
nected links in Margaret's composition. 



igo 
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" The young man over the way is really a most 
interesting study, but he rather frightens me at 
times ! " said Mr. Beauchamp to his wife, on the 
evening of this same, sunshiny, end-of- April day. 

" Dick 1 * The young man over the way ! ' " 
Mrs. Beauchamp smiled deprecatingly. 

" My dear, he is over the way, and, though he 
lives pretty quickly, he is still moderately young." 

" Yes ; but in what way does he frighten you, 
Dick?" 

" By the extraordinary rate and regularity of 
his output. If it were scamped work, I should 
think nothing of it. But it isn't. Although it is 
forced a little, I daresay, at each fresh start, be- 
cause it isn't all of the man, because it isn't exactly 
what his particular temperament as an artist tells 
him to make ; yet it is all good work, every bit of 
it — ^and hotj sweating work, too." 

But why should that frighten you, Dick ? " 
Well, it may be only one's inclination to re- 
gard a very good thing as too good to be true. 
Then, again, the stakes are getting high. Either 
Ronald is going to have a real vogue, a big vogue, 
or else — well, all the king's horses and all the king's 
men won't be able to pick Ronald Kestrel up again 
— after the dissolution. I've another agreement in 
my pocket this evening for Ronald to sign if he 
likes ; and rattling good terms, too, for a man who 
hasn't ' arrived ' yet, and was absolutely unknown 
four or five months back. It's from the Pictorial 
people this time, and they agree to publish twelve 
of his short stories, between now and October. That 
means one every other week, you see; and you 
know their literary standing; it's unimpeachably 
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orthodox. Then there's the series for The Ar- 
gonaut. Half of those have still to come. There's 
six for The Regent, three for Harvey's, and a stand- 
ing commission from The Wanderer. He is writing 
steadily, an average of three short stories a week. 
It's colossal! And, in their own grade, they are 
really fine, very fine — and uniformly so. By Jove, 
you know, my dear, it's simply extraordinary." 

" And what you are frightened of, Dick, is that 
it will not last ; isn't that it ? " 

" Well, I don't ask it to last very long at that 
pace. It's not conceivable. No ; what I think I'm 
most afraid of is the — the lavish prodigality of his 
stories, each in itself; the absolutely reckless ex- 
penditure of background and incident. My dear, to 
a man of a quiet, editorial turn of mind — perhaps 
I mustn't speak of economy — it's simply appalling. 
His present work reminds one, in that way, of the 
stories about those luxurious fellows, who never 
knew what it was to have to meet a poor rate, and 
who, in some mysterious manner, melted down 
jewels worth a fortune, and swallowed them in a 
single glass of wine, for the sake of drinking a price- 
less liquor, and, I should imagine, a very gritty 



one." 



" Yes. Yes, I think I see what you mean, Dick. 
As, for instance, in that Creation of a Man, that 
Ronald read to us on Sunday." 

" Exactly. He read that from the proof. I 
sold it to the most literary magazine in London, 
for just five times their column rate, which is what 
they pay to all unknown men, you know. — Now 
look at that story I It took him little more than half 
an hour to read it. Did you ever see such utterly 
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reckless expenditure, such scientific extravagance, 
in your life ? I never did. To begin with, he carries 
you over half India, in a dozen odd sentences, 
dropped at intervals and by accident; mere blots, 
my dear, from a pen surcharged. Then the couple 
in Hydrabad ! Ye gods ! The woman — ^he doesn't 
even label her with a name — I could lay my hand on 
her in a crowd. And the man whose hands he de- 
scribes, and whom he finally dismisses — How did 
it run ? * Mr. Blaythwaite continued to serve his 
Department sedulously and with great profit I * My 
dear, I feel that I positively went to school with that 
man; I know his people, and I lay a wager you 
know the life stories of the two." 

" That's true, Dick ; perfectly true." 
" Well, then, putting aside these incidental de- 
tails, one comes to the story itself; a thing which 
thrills you to the very marrow, melts you, freezes 
you, and leaves you in a curious tremor — in six 
magazine pages. Any one of the incidents would 
have made an average short story; any one of the 
half dozen characters would have served most 
writers for a centre-piece. And yet — ^and yet, you 
know, dear, the foundation of. all that is not Ronald's 
art, not the fragrant mist which you said hung 
about you after reading his Bush book, or the 
Island story, not what he came to England to win 
his place on; but just skill, cleverness, the result 
of a marvellously clear vision and vivid insight. It's 
much, I know; but — ^the prose of him, not the 
poetry of his art as a story-writer. It's the photo- 
graphic, pen-and-ink side of a painter." 

'* But, my dear Dick, is it not exactly the result 
of your — of our own advice to Ronald ? the thing to 
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give him thie public ear, and make everything else 
possible ? " 

" Yes ; oh, yes, I suppose it is. But somehow 
that doesn't quite set my mind at rest regarding 
him. As I said, the stakes are high. I expect big 
winnings for him. But no man's invention or ex- 
perience, however clever and vivid, can be inex- 
haustible mines. If the reef worked out ! — You see 
his motive springs are not exactly on the surface. 
His life is not a very easy one to understand. If I 
knew a little more about it, I could gauge matters 
better, and try to plan accordingly." 

" His past life, do you mean, dearie ? " The 
two were in their element. They were playing the 
favourite, good fairy, servants-of-Providence part, 
which they loved. Mrs. Beauchamp looked ques- 
tioningly up at her husband, her sweet face aglow 
with interest, her kind eyes moist with sympathy 
and with generous desire. 

" No, not his past life. Ronald's type think and 
work in their past lives, but live in their present, I 
think. No. But there's that ' little lady ' of his 
now, whom I can't help regarding as the cause of 
the * new era,' as we called it. — Do you remember 
that night ? The Welsh rabbits ! And I only had 
fivepence for the brawn, and had to owe old Hum- 
bolt the other threepence. Yet, I remember, we 
were tolerably well off then. It was the magazine's 
second month. Must have been a purely temporary 
financial embarrassment. Well, I was going to say, 
I wish I could manage to focus Miss Power a little. 
I can't make out her place in the firmament; 
whether she is sun, moon, or North star, Venus, a 
lesser constellation, or a mere will-o'-the-wisp, on 
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Ronald's horizon. And she may mean — simply 
anything to his work and life, you know." 

" Yes — ^yes, I suppose she may. It's a pity, too. 
I've no doubt that she is a very good girl — ^there 
can be no doubt of that — 3. very good girl ; almost 
saintly ; but — but yet, it isn't exactly a saint with a 
rigidly shut-in outlook that Ronald wants, that he 
ought to be in love with ; is it ? " 

" A saint, quotha ! My sweetheart, you aston-' 
ish me! Why, it wouldn't have surprised me to 
have met her on the music-hall stage — ^in any other 
country but ours. In ours that is too prosaic and 
commonplace. I say it with every feeling of re- 
spect, but, speaking from a long and varied experi- 
ence of the sex — under your auspices, my dear — 
it seems to me that there is as much concentrated 
essence of — of Eve, say, in that young woman's 
method of holding a prayer-book and carrying her 
skirts, and in her choice of boots ; as much as there 
is in any woman of you all, and more than in most." 

" Well, Dick ! Well, I assure you, you surprise 
me. I really never looked at her boots — ^they are 
always under her dress — and her dress ! " 

" Sweetheart, do you remember the grey 
Quaker frocks which a certain young woman wore 
when I first met her? That was another division. 
Congregationalists, was it not, dearie? A very 
worthy sect, I am sure, anyhow. But do you also 
remember the exceedingly reprehensible little pat- 
ent-leather shoes, which I got you into serious 
trouble over ? I vowed I would one day drink wine 
from one of them, and little Harry told the dear 
old mother. Do you remember those shoes, my 
dear ; and the open-work stockings, which I am per- 
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fectly certain would have given your dear father a 
fit, had he seen them ? " 

Dick, don't be so ridiculous — dear ! " 
Madam, I speak of history — sacred history, at 
that ! I give you my word of honour, that I built up 
my first ideal of you from those shoes and the open- 
worked stockings. Consider, sweetheart, my youth 
at the time, my cravings for tobacco and other 
forbidden fruit. And, oh, my dear, consider the 
fearsome length of those week-night services at the 
Congregational Church — and in your dear mother's 
drawing-room, too, for that matter. No, the flesh 
was weak; I may have been callow, but I flatter 
myself I was a youth of some discernment. I 
analysed those shoes and stockings from a respect- 
ful distance, and with due regard for their relation 
to the freestone frocks ; and I recognised in them a 
bright particular star of omen, a finger-post to pos- 
sible and attainable joy. I persevered, deprived 
even of tobacco, mark you. I had my guiding star. 
I plodded on— oh, those stolen Sunday evenings 
in the churchyard ! — and, behold us ! " Mr. Beau- 
champ waved his hand with irresistible dramatic 
force, and in a gesture which embraced the whole 
domicile, including the " lobby." " I, a mere mun- 
dane mortal, a sorry journalistic scrub, am rewarded 
for my discrimination by the companionship of an 
angel, an angel in whom domestic virtues take the 
form of genius, and womanly knowledge becomes 
incarnate wisdom ! " 

Dick ! You dear, absurd Dick ! " 
And then you, my dear, of all people in this 
world, say that you * really never looked at her 
boots ! ' " 
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" Well, Dick, I- 
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" My dear, I firmly believe I was conscious o{ 
the * little lady's ' foot-wear, before I saw her face. 
A saint she may be, for want of something better to 
do, for lack of a little catholic understanding; like 
someone else I once knew — ^That is, I beg your 
pardon, dearie ! You know what I mean. I mean 
that she is in the transition stage, and, being cram- 
ful of latent womanliness — ^like someone else, too — 
she could not sit with her hands in her lap, and sim- 
per, till someone should come along and supply an 
outlet, suggest a direction. No ! She must be do- 
ing and giving, as is the nature of gods and good 
women. And so she happened into some persuasion 
— ^the opposite end to our old friends of the week- 
night services, I think — affected black frocks and 
early services ; in short, became a saint and took to 
district visiting. District visiting, with a taste for 
Paris boots, rare perfumes, and the poetry of dress, 
under a black domino ! Phew ! A saint, my dear, 
who walks along a hair-line between worlds, whilst 
the angels tremble, lest, by chance, this saint should 
meet the wrong man, or — worse — wilt, at district 
visiting ! " 

" Well, Pm extremely sorry I have been so 
blind, dear; very sorry." 

" Not blind, sweetheart ; only, having acciden- 
tally accepted certain misleading surface notices, 
which Miss Power displays with instinctive artistic 
ability, you looked at the rest from a wrong point of 



view." 



" I certainly sha'n't be misled again, Dick. I 
will call at Palmerston Crescent to-morrow, and try 
to make friends with the real ' little lady.' " 
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" Do, dear ! I think you will find that she 
repays perusal, and even, like Ronald's stories, 
reperusal. Then you will be able to help me. Your 
wisdom will enable us to make out her place in his 
horizon. And I will sound Ronald a little. We 
may be able to help." 

" ril certainly try, dear. To tell the truth, she 
has rather frozen me, up till now, with a sort of lack 
of humanity." 

" That's precisely how I think she is affecting 
him. She is in the dark — ^poor girl ! — ^and Ronald, 
he's too deep in his work to know how to lead 
her out." 



CHAPTER XIX 

SHORT STORIES AND YOUNG WOMEN 

** No indeed ! For God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love : 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 
Much is to learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you." 

Evelyn Hope, 

Depression is a kind of morning headache with 
which Nature visits those of her children who drink 
to excess of mental or emotional stimulants. But, 
as mental or emotional intoxication is, perhaps, a 
more serious matter than wine-bibbing, so depres- 
sion is a severer form of punishment than the morn- 
ing headache ; in that the first seems permanent 
and a part of oneself, whilst the second is recognised 
at once as a purely temporary affliction. 

Mr. Beauchamp was perfectly correct in his sur- 
mise as to the manner in which, speaking generally, 
Margaret Power was at this period affecting Ron- 
ald. Her attitude toward him was to Ronald in- 
scrutable and bewilderingly puzzling ; a thing which 
for the most part benumbed him, or, as Mrs. Beau- 
champ had expressed it, where she was concerned, 
had a freezing effect upon him. 
198 
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When the average man is persistentiy eluded 
^f^d puzzled by a woman's attitude, he is generally 
Either dazed or furiously piqued. Had Ronald 
'^^en at this time a man of leisure, or even one a 
*^t:tle less absorbingly occupied than he was, the 
^Urious mixture of forbidding reserve and clinging 
^^tidness which Margaret showed him must have 
provoked the young man to some very definite ac- 
tion, and thus precipitated a crisis— of some sort 

As things were, Ronald was bewildered by her 
presence, and made to suffer a dull, aching pain 
by thoughts of her when absent ; whilst only occa- 
sionally, and in moments of elation, was he buoyed 
Up by confidence and hope of happiness with Mar- 
garet. But in the meantime, he — " went on with his 
flimsies." 

As Mr. Beauchamp had said, Ronald's literary 
Output was extraordinary, regarded apart from its 
quality even, and simply as so much original writ- 
ten matter. And of all mental and imaginative 
strains which any craftsman may labour under, 
there is, perhaps, no other which is quite so ex- 
hausting or which demands so great an expenditure 
of fibre and vitality as the writing of short stories. 
As the exertion of running at high speed is to that 
of ordinary walking, so is artistic conception to 
a.rtistic execution. The continuous production of a 
series of short stories means continuous conception, 
save to the confirmed " pot-boiler," who invents 
hut does not create, who always brings forth with- 
out conception, and whose high-speed running is 
a loping amble, such as men and horses can sustain 
for long periods without exhaustion. To this class 
Honald did not belong. 
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Now, although looking at his output in the ag- 
gregate, one might well have supposed Ronald's 
work at this period to be incessant, yet this was not 
really so, nor could have been, however abnormal 
the net result. Mr. Beauchamp had truly said that 
Ronald was writing an average of three stories each 
week. But there are seven days in a week, and if 
Ronald wrote a story to-day he did not often write 
one to-morrow ; and so on through the months of a 
season which, if it brought more than enough of 
cold to most folks, had been at its coldest, a suffi- 
ciently feverish time to Ronald Kestrel. And the 
approach of summer brought little or no relaxation 
in the strain Ronald put upon himself. Yet the ad- 
vancing season brought with it some small changes, 
which Ronald must needs have anticipated if, in- 
stead of mental tippling, he had taken to the mor- 
phia habit or some other form of physical excess. 
Then he would have expected increasing physical 
discomfort in the recuperative or lucid intervals. 
But, as is always the case with the man who mis- 
uses his mental and working side, Ronald was not 
conscious of indulgence in any form of excess. 
And, in any case, he was not given to analysing 
causes and effects in the phases of his own life. He 
preferred the study of other folk's lives ; a weakness 
shared by many literary and medical men. 

Ronald's ** off days," as he mentally called those 
periods in which he was not actually producing 
work, were rapidly becoming phases of deep dejec- 
tion, of nervous and keenly felt depression. The 
habit of very rapid output, or the depth of the re- 
serve store upon which he drew, made it impossible 
for him to be visited during these periods with that 
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most virulent form of writer's paralysis: the dread 
of inability to produce. To that very real horror 
Ronald was a stranger. 

But on these days — the lust of work and of suc- 
cess which held him caused Ronald to deny himself 
any form of relaxation or change of occupation — 
he would tramp nervously up and down the long, 
wainscoted room in Great Ormonde Street, his 
mind battling to and fro between pained puzzling 
over his position with Margaret, and the planning 
of fresh work. 

Hardly a week passed now without some fresh 
assurance, generally conveyed to him through Rich- 
ard Beauchamp, of his rapid ascent on the ladder 
of literary success. His stories had appeared in 
almost all the best-known magazines, and though, 
according to the conventions in such matters, his 
Work had not in this form been seriously treated by 
the reviewers, yet had three other important step- 
ping stones been passed. The reading public had 
begun to look for and talk of his stories; the inner 
circle of literary London had definitely accorded a 
place to him, as to a man who was without doubt 
** going to do something," and the powers that rule 
the business side of periodical literature had already 
** taken up " Ronald, through Mr. Beauchamp, and 
>?vere systematically placing him before their re- 
spective clienteles. 

Achievement, the great tonic and restorative; 

assurance of success, the worker's most potent wine 

and stimulant ; these were at Ronald's hand now, for 

the refreshment of his " off days." And without a 

doubt he needed them, and drank of them. 

But, for the matter of that, a man alone, and 
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Stricken with fever, will drink deeply enough of 
whatsoever cooling liquid he can find. And he may 
need the same sorely. Yet it is possible that, de- 
spite his cooling drinks, his fever may go on con- 
simiing the man. 

If few weeks went by without bringing to the 
young writer some additicm to his supply erf achieve- 
ment's grateful stimulus, then hardly a day passed 
that did not in some i^-ay a£Ford fresh proof of his 
inabilit}' to penetrate that bewfldering haze of re- 
serve, through which the man saw Margaret, whom 
he loved ; as a man cruising off African shores sees, 
in a mirage, the waWng greenery of palms and plan- 
tains, on a coast line where the hand can grasp 
nothing save sand, and the only gredi thing is sea- 
weed, in ragged fringed sashes and snaky strips. 

And in other respects, too, did this mist which 
seemed to cloak Margaret, resemble the tropical 
mirage, which holds out to one so much beauty 
and gives to one so ver}% very little; somewhat, it 
is true, for one's eves mav refresh themselves, but 
a poor morsel from its plenty. 

The winter which had passed had been a season 
of great pain and weakness for Sir Graham Power ; 
and, so his physician thought, the old gentleman 
would probably not live to see another. Sir Graham 
never left his room now. 

After her first season in London, Margaret had 
to all intents and purposes cut herself entirely adrift 
from her own acquaintances, and from the friends 
of her grandfather. She had no other relative in the 
world, to whom she was known, than Sir Graham, 
and she had almost ceased even to correspond with 
the middle-aged governess who had been her com- 
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panion in Morocco, and who lived now in a suburb 
of London. And though Margaret was more than 
a little loved in her " district," and much respected 
by the other workers at St. Mary's, yet she had made 
no friends among the latter, or among any other 
people of her own class. She did not feel very 
strongly drawn toward her fellow disciples; and 
they, for the most part, finding in her a suggestion 
of something foreign quite to the scope of their own 
lives, regarded her with a mixture of fear, admira- 
tion and vague distrust ; as very many worthy peo- 
ple are apt to regard all that they do not rightly 
Understand. 

To Margaret, then, in a happy mood, Ronald 
Kestrel, her old playmate and very willing servant, 
c^ame as a distinct element of relief; as one of the 
comforts in a rather too ascetic routine, a close 
friend whose affectionate companionship was de- 
lightful, whose familiar sympathy was a pleasurable 
^nd innocent relaxation in her life and work — sl re- 
laxation which, of course, must only be indulged in 
moderation. 

In another and more ascetic mood, a phase of 
penitence, lowliness of heart, and spiritual flagella- 
tiion, Ronald appeared in quite another guise, and 
ty his very existenccj added to the girl's self-mor- 
tification and penance. At such times, weary from 
strenuous work, and aching with bewilderment at 
Margaret's reserve, Ronald appeared to the girl, 
Vfho in these moods felt always in her nostrils the 
incense of St. Mary's, in the light of an embodied 
sin, a scarlet temptation, worldliness incarnate; 
coming near to her as a friend, beckoning her from 
the sacred shadow of her church, to where that side 
14 
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of her nature which she regarded as her inborn per- 
versity and wickedness, gave her carnal longings to 
follow him. These sinful inclinations she, of course, 
repressed with the icy fervour which is known alike 
to Ritualists and to Plymouth Brethren. 

When they parted, after meeting under these 
cheerful circumstances, Ronald would wander back 
to Great Ormonde Street and " his flimsies," or, 
what was far worse, to one of his " off days " ; 
cold, dazed, and bewildered to the point of numb- 
ness. And Margaret would hasten on to St. Mary's, 
or to her grandfather's sick-room, bitterly reproach- 
ing herself for allowing Ronald to see her at all, 
because he represented temptation, and because — 
" Oh, it's so mean to him ! " she would cry to her- 
self. " Because I know he — I'm sure he goes on — 
thinking things ! It is wicked of me." 

Then — ^when the little fever of penitent asceti- 
cism had run its course, and, perhaps, she had re- 
ceived some word of sparing praise from the 
emaciated and really saintly man, who, as senior 
curate, drew a clerk's stipend from St. Mary's — 
Margaret, meeting Ronald on a more normal foot- 
ing, her innocent relaxation and companionship 
would unconsciously hold out to him all the beauty 
of a mirage, but only to show him, with reproach 
in her grey eyes, when he reached out to grasp it, 
that for him this beauty was no more than fata 
morgana. 

These were matters which tended to make Ron- 
ald's non-producing days perhaps more exhausting, 
and certainly less happy, than were the days of hot 
effort and hard writing, in good Mrs. Gimble's 
** third floor back." 
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" You are overdoing it, my dear fellow ; upon 
my word, I'm afraid you're overdoing it, and you 
know I'm not old womanish on the subject of 
work," said Mr. Beauchamp, when he came into 
R-onald's room one afternoon, a few days after 
his talk with Mrs. Beauchamp about Margaret 
PoAver. 

Ronald had spent half an hour with Margaret 
th.3.t morning, and the poor " little lady," in her 
Penitent vein, had been most distressfully frigid and 
as<^etic. In the small hours of the same morning 
R"Onald had written the last page of a story which 
cc>nsisted of a piece of his own life in the South, 
arxci which he had felt keenly in writing. When Mr. 
^^^auchamp entered the wainscoted room — the 
^^t:lier of Beth was more than usually stricken by 
"^^^ancial famine just then, and, perhaps for that rea- 
s^^n, more than usually urbane and cheerful in his 
^^xneanour — Ronald, having paused in a restless 
I^^^omenade of his apartment, was staring fixedly 
^t^irough one of its two tall windows, at the pave- 
^^^^nt of a mews below. 

" Eh ? Oh, no ; oh, dear, no ! " he said, with a 
^^rvous lip movement meant to be reassuring. 

" But I am afraid you are unless there's some 
itr trouble ; something worrying you, that I don't 
^^xnow anything about." 

Ronald looked almost piteously at his friend, 

^^^lio had spoken in a questioning tone. Ronald was 

^^e who made few friends, but was usually checked 

^ir no feeling of pride or reserve in making con- 

*^^ences to those few. The matter now occupying 

*^is mind, however, did not seem merely confidential 

'^^him. 
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"Why, you know all my worries," he said, 
wearily. " Tm sure you relieve me of most of 
them." 

Mr. Beauchamp inclined his head with smiling 
grace. 

" Then why this tearing hurry of work, my dear 
boy ? Why this depression ? Why do you so sel- 
dom drop in to see us ? Why any rush or worry at 
all, when the ball's at your feet, as I really believe 
it is. And in any case, you have earned enough 
now to live on for a year or two, if you like." 

" And at the end of it be just where I was when 
it began ! " said Ronald, peevishly complaining of 
a fancied smart, that he might the more easily hide 
a very real ache. 

" Hardly, old fellow ; hardly that." Mr. Beau- 
champ's invincibly cheery smile in no way sug- 
gested that he thought Ronald's avowed pessimism 
ungrateful. " I can assure you, Ronald, there's 
hardly a young writer in London who wouldn't give 
his ears to change places with you just now. And 
some of the old ones would jump at the chance. 
Why, there's a certain market, and a good one, for 
any number of stories you like to turn out. HoW 
many of 'em can say that? There's enough cotor 
missions in hand to keep you comfortably busy io^ 
a year. If things go on at this rate, you'll soon b^ 
making such a bloated income that I shall be abl^ 
to live like an alderman on the mere ten per cent c^ 
it, that you insist on my taking." 

" I'm sure I hope so, for your sake. You d^ 
more work than I do, and you only take ten pe^ 
cent. It's absurdly disproportionate." 

" You are begging the question at issue, sir^- 
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which is the unreasonableness of your worry and 
grind. By the way, while I'm reviewing your 
achievements, I've a fresh document for you to sign, 
and my advice is unhesitatingly to sign it. The 
question of a cash advance will, I feel sure, prove 
immaterial. The royalty's the point for you, and 
good old Andrew Nesbitt offers a substantial one 
in this agreement." 

" I would accept anything that Nesbitt chose to 
offer." 

"Hardly, dear boy — ^while I acted as your agent. 
He read the twelve stories which we picked out, 
you know. — By-the-bye, I'm very glad we included 
The Creation of a Man. It's strong, and Nesbitt 
doesn't mind a bit about its appearing in the Ar- 
gonaut next week — and he thinks they will make a 
very good volume indeed. He made a rather odd 
remark about them too. He said, * Tell Kestrel 
they're clever — damned clever. Tell him I think 
they'll compensate me, financially, for The Rene- 
gade, and that The Renegade ought to be compen- 
sation enough to him, in another way, for these.' 
Queer thing to say, was it not ? " 

" Ye— es. He knows a great deal — Mr. Andrew 
Nesbitt." 

" H'm ! Yes, I think perhaps he does. Well, 
then, you'll sign this and that's settled. He agrees 
with me about publishing on the first of September, 
before the autumn rush comes. In a week or two 
I'll wager all the papers will be announcing this; 
and then — sing hey for victory, Ronald ! This will 
clinch things. It will establish you, and — ^and with 
it all, you're not happy, old fellow, and you're work- 
ing as though to keep off starvation. Won't you tell 
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me what's the matter? You were happier before 
Christmas, at the beginning of the new era. Is it 
anything to do with that, Ronald? Is Miss 
Power " 

Ronald started, and his thin face darkened and 
flushed. 

" Now, don't be angry with me, old fellow. Tell 
me nothing, if you're not inclined. But — ^sometimes 
the merest fool in the audience has the best view of 
the stage, you know. My sweetheart and I, we 
should both very much like to help, if " 

" By God ! you are good. You are more kind 
than anyone I ever met— except your wife. And, 
goodness knows, I am wretched enough about — 
Margaret. Not that she has given me any — ^any 
right to be, you know, but " 

" But * alas I how easily things go wrong.' I 
see, old fellow; at least I think I do; but, if you 
feel like it, I should consider myself honoured by 
your confidence." 

At Richard Beauchamp's first mention of the 
subject, Ronald had been conscious only of resent- 
ment, of a half angry desire to check the Impre- 
sario — as, in reference, perhaps, to his own work, 
he had admiringly dubbed the ex-editor. In con- 
junction with an allusion to Margaret, and to 
anything so deep-rooted in himself as his love for 
Margaret, the tone, the words, the very graceful- 
ness of Richard Beauchamp, with his ornate ges- 
tures and irrepressible dramatic instinct, these 
jarred in some way upon Ronald's nervous sus- 
ceptibilities. 

Perhaps it was the Impresario's reference to 
his wife that touched the necessary spring in Ron- 
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aid's heart, and let loose the gush of affection 
and of human appreciation of human kindliness 
which swamped entirely his first morbid thrill 
of resentment In any case, Mr. Beauchamp's 
cheerful sanity and transparent good humour 
were irresistible. And so Ronald unbosomed 
himself. 

Walking excitedly to and fro, he poured out at 
Richard Beauchamp's feet all the growing sorrow 
and bewilderment, the disillusioning, the uncom- 
prehended pain and perplexity of the shadow side of 
his life, since the morning of his meeting with Mar- 
garet in Brookland Square; an event which had 
seemed to him to mean the dawning of so much 
happiness, and of so altered and enlarged a life. He 
described the impenetrable veil in which Margaret 
seemed to have draped herself, to have hidden from 
him her real self. And he said many other things 
which it were not well to set down here. One would 
not, should not, wish to photograph in indelible 
black and white, the hot workings of a heart, sor- 
row-laden, and made bare by kindliest sympathy. 
After much else beside, he said : 

" She — Margaret — is the truest, most tender- 
hearted girl in all the world; but — it's most ex- 
traordinary. She somehow doesn't seem to live at 
all, outside that — that church, and the district visit- 
ing. I — ^to tell you the truth, old man ; I know it 
seems pretty mean, but I've tried to go there — ^to 
go into it ail, you know, with her. But upon my 
soul, she — mind you, it's not her fault, bless her ! — 
I believe she regards me as a sort of moral leper, a 
kind of plague spot past redemption, and only com- 
mitting sacrilege by entering the place — St. Mary's, 
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I mean. Then of my work, such as it is — it's all for 
her, as you may guess — she says, she positively says 
it's * very clever/ you know ; and turns away from 
it as a worldly attraction. There ! I suppose I've 
said a great deal more than a man ought to say. I 
couldn't help it. She's all the world — ^this one and 
the next — to me, old man ! And that place has be- 
witched her;, it hides her, somehow, from me. I — I 
go on with my work, and you make a success of it. 
You say I'm winning, and — ^all that ; but what dif- 
ference does it make? I swore I would win, old 
man, for her sake. And she doesn't know. 
She " 

"There's the whole thing in a word, Ronald; 
poor old chap ! — ^The whole thing in a word. ' She 
doesn't know ! ' " 

The Impresario stretched out one hand, and 
rested it lightly on Ronald's shoulder. Ronald was 
sitting then on the window ledge, and slanting 
afternoon sunshine was falling across his moist 
forehead. 

" Of course she doesn't know, Ronald. They 
never do. Believe me, there isn't a girl worth win- 
ning who does know — much. How can they? 
How should they? It doesn't come into God's 
scheme of womanhood, of happy men and women ! 
Ronald, the holiest, beautifullest mystery under 
high Heaven, is a young woman. The grand- 
est work in. a man's life — it's like a god's work, 
Ronald — is the solving of one of those mys- 
teries; and the one unpardonable sin is the brutal 
breaking of them. It isn't the solving of the mys- 
tery for himself — if it were anyone else but this one 
girl whom you love, you, you seer, would have done 
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that at a glance — it's the solving of it for her ; ex- 
plaining a girl to herself, for there's the true mys- 
tery. She doesn't know. She is in the dark. And 
you have been too much buried in your life's work, 
in other people's lives, to bring light to her. So 
she has only puzzled you with what looked like her 
blindness." 

" By Allah, how you read it all ! " 

" My dear Ronald ! " The Impresario could 
not resist the acknowledgment. " It's the one 
thing not easy for you to read — ^without a pointer. 
This is the mystery of a young woman, Ronald, 
before she becomes a mother: she does not know, 
save with knowledge that is brought to her. She 
does not see, save what her eyes are directed to- 
ward. She stands on the white terrace of maiden- 
hood, at the porch of the white temple of woman- 
hood, waiting to be led through — ^through her own 
temple, mark you! — ^to the big old earth beyond. 
And it isn't a woman who must lead her through, 
though a woman may beckon to her from the far 
end. Women can't come back to the beginning. 
It's a man who must lead her through the temple 
of her own womanhood, Ronald. There's a special 
pit of damnation for him if he leads her astray. 
And then, when she reaches the other side, she does 
know, and she does see, and — she has much that the 
man who led her through has not." 

" Beauchamp ! You get down to bed-rock. 
You are wise, old man ! " Ronald's voice was 
hoarse and broken. 

Again the Impresario, irrepressible, was con- 
strained to incline his head graciously. But his 
voice rang true and clear. 
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" I had to go there in my own life, Ronald, 
You are going, only. There had to be one thing 
you had not seen. By-and-bye you will see this. 
A young woman is a beautiful white marble tablet. 
You write on it what wisdom your love gives you 
— our poor best. Mind, it was blank, void, before. 
Every poor line sinks in, gathers beauty and a 
jewelled setting for itself, and becomes, if the tablet 
was flawless, a writing more beautiful far than any- 
thing you — ^yes, you ! — could write or make, though 
you it was, and no other, who wrote it down first, 
on a blank surface. That's the holy mystery of a 
young woman. And that's why the smirching of 
the tablet is unpardonable. And, mind you, you 
can't write anything so great and good, but that it 
will sink in, and then stand out, grow up, with 
beauty and goodness added to it." 

"And you — you have learnt all this, while 
I " 

" While you have only just reached the point at 
which one finds it out. There are some things a 
man can't say much about. I expect I've said 
enough to have tired you now. But — there's my 
wife, Ronald ! She was a white tablet, just like your 
' little lady ' ; flawless, nothing knowing, nothing 
seeing — in the broad catholic sense, you know. 
And now — ^well, you know my sweetheart, old fel- 
low. She sees and knows a little now. As true 
as God's in heaven, Ronald, I gave it her! I say 
it in all humbleness, and knowing that she has so 
much more than I — yet, she was a smooth white 
tablet at first. But there ! " 

Mr. Beauchamp paused, and seemed to draw 
himself back to himself, to the everyday man. 
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And soon afterward they parted. 

When the Impresario returned to the little 
home behind the brass-knockered door, he found 
Margaret Power drinking tea with Beth, and with 
Beth's mother. 



CHAPTER XX 

DEATH AND STAGE MANAGEMENT 

** You are young, my princess ! 
I am hardly older : 
Yet — I steal a glance behind. 
Dare I tell you what convinces 
Timid me that you, if bolder, 
Bold— are blind ? " 

St, Martin's Summer, 

On the morning of the second day after the 
Impresario's sermon upon young womanhood, 
Ronald was walking slowly to and fro in Brookland 
Square waiting for Margaret. He was not alto- 
gether free from a certain nervous anxiety and 
trepidation in connection with this meeting. 

Richard Beauchamp's talk of young women, in- 
tended to be only cheery and comforting, had been 
a great deal more than this to Ronald. It had been 
inspiring, and productive of a new feeling, some- 
thing of a burden in its way, of great responsibility. 
Ronald wondered whether Margaret was in actual 
reality living only in a stage of transition ; whether 
she was really waiting, all unknowingly, for the 
guiding hand of some man, like himself, who should 
lead her into a fuller, broader life, a more complete 
womanhood, than was hers, and whether he, Ron- 
ald, were worthy the honour, and capable of the 
task. 
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" Surely ! " he told himself. " Gad, Vm not a 
very good man ; I suppose I'm not good at all. But 
she has goodness enough for two, and — little girl, 
I could lead you into a life in which I could make 
you happy, I think, anyhow." 

When they met and started on the now familiar 
Avalk across the park, the young man thought he 
saw some subtle change in Margaret's attitude to- 
ward him. And this change sent a thrill of hopeful 
happiness through him, which was reflected, a good 
deal to Ronald's advantage, in his every word and 
look. 

" Only till to-morrow, Margaret, this time, is it 
not ? " he said, when they shook hands in Palmer- 
ston Crescent. 

" Only till to-morrow, Ron," she said. And 
lie thought her hand lingered a little in his, just 
as her voice seemed to rest on his name — ^the old 
friendly contraction — ^and her eyes to fall slowly, 
affectionately, from his eyes. 

It was not until late that night, during the weary 
reaction which set in shortly after the conclusion of 
an unusually tense day's work, that the first twinge 
of returning pessimism, the first hint of contradic- 
tion of that morning's hopefulness, came to Ronald, 
like a memory of January in May, or a late sum- 
mer's forecast of winter. 

" I expect it was all my fancy," he muttered, 
sadly. " How should she have changed ? Why 
should she? It was only that I had changed, and 
looked at her with different eyes, thinking — ^Ah ! " 

Then a kind fate allowed another thought to 
creep into Ronald's mind, to put aside his rising 
sadness, and to bring to his weariness a night of rest 
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" If the change was in me only, so much tb^ 
better," this thought said. " I was seeing wit^ 
wider open eyes than before, with a clue to wh^-^ 
I hadn't understood before — ^the white tablet th^-^ 
waits to be written on — ^and what I saw was mor^ 
hopeful, and made me happier. I'll try to write o<^ 
the tablet, and presently she will wake and undeiT^ 
stand. But I must go on working. There's a \cp^ 
to be done yet. You — ^you must have your silke^^ 
things, dear; and the other, the dainty whiteness- - 
And — Gad ! but I believe there was a change in yoi^ ^ 
too. I couldn't make out what it was before. Yoi-:^^ 
looked at me, little girl, and you know you don'' ^^ 
generally. You were watching me. What a funny-^ » 
sidelong, downward slanting little look it was - 
You — you wanted to know ; and before you didn't 
By-and-bye, by-and-bye, Margaret. Good-nigh 
— dear ! I can call you that to myself." 

So he fell asleep, more restfuUy than was usua 
in these days. 

Next morning he was early in Brooklanc 
Square, and the housemaids of the locality, t( 
whom Ronald's was a familiar figure by now, hac 
him in view for almost two hours. " A shame ! " 
they thought. And they knew even more of high 
life than did the romantic Miss Gimble. They lived 
in Brookland Square. 

But Margaret did not come, and Ronald began 
one of his non-productive days with a heavy heart. 
On the next morning, Ronald knew he could 
not expect Margaret. But when, on the morning 
of the day following that, an hour and a half's wait- 
ing brought no sign of " the little lady," then Ron- 
ald turned his face toward the park, and set out to 
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call at the house in Palmerston Crescent. The 
hour was hardly a fashionable one for the paying 
of calls, but the servant who opened the door of 
Sir Graham's house to Ronald, seemed in no 
way surprised to see him there at ten in the 
forenoon. 

" I think Miss Margaret's asleep now, sir," said 
the maid. " But if you'll step in, sir, I'll ask the 
nurse to come down to you." 

" Eh ? What nurse ? " asked Ronald, in mere 
surprise. Then, in an instant, fear took possession 
of him, and Ronald turned sick and faint with 
apprehension; with apprehension which, drawing 
force from his vivid imagination, brought before 
him, in one horrible second of time, a picture show- 
ing Margaret, stricken, ill, dying, from some dis- 
ease contracted in the course of her visiting work ; 
from a street accident; from one of a dozen other 
dread causes. He caught the maid-servant's arm in 
one of his shaking hands, and she felt his full weight 
rest on that arm for a moment. 

" My God ! What do you mean ? Tell me what 
has happened to her ! Quickly ! " 

" Lor', sir ! There's nothing happened Miss 
Margaret, 'cept that she's dead tired from sitting by 
her grandfather all night." 

" Ah ! Yes — I beg your pardon ! Sir Graham 
is ill, I think you said? I am sorry to hear that. 
Yes — and Miss Power is quite well ? " 

" Why, yes, sir ; I think so. But won't you sit 
down, sir? I'll run and see the nurse." 

So Ronald sat down in the morning room, and 
wiped cold perspiration from his forehead, whilst 
the maid tripped upstairs, making good-natured 
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after the manner of her kind. 

Ten minutes later, Margaret, who evidently had 
not been asleep, either that morning or for some 
time previous to it, came into the room and greeted 
Ronald. 

There was no need of an explanation as to Ron- 
ald's not having seen her in Brookland Square. 
Margaret's eyelids were swollen from want of sleep, 
and her face had that drawn look of combined 
eagerness and weariness, which comes quickly to 
those who watch at sick -bedsides, without taking 
thought for themselves and their own wants. There 
was no need for explanation, but Margaret did 
mention, in the course of their few minutes chat, 
that she had not been inside a church for three 
days, and that she did not know what her poor 
people would think. 

It appeared that Sir Graham's condition was 
worse than critical, that the old gentleman was sink- 
ing rapidly, and might die at any hour. Margaret 
was evidently very much distressed and over- 
wrought, Ronald begged her to take a little rest 
But just then he was experiencing; so keen a sense 
of relief at finding no actual harm had come to 
Margaret herself, that the news of Sir Grahgm did 
not touch him very deeply. Margaret had no time 
to spare, and so, after saying that he would call 
again next morning, and begging that word might 
be sent him i( he could be of the slightest service 
in any way, Ronald left the house tn Palmerston 
Crescent and made his way home to Great 
Ormonde Street. 

Later on in the day Ronald realised that, apart 
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from his sympathy with Margaret, he was himself 
genuinely grieved by the prospect of Sir Graham's 
death. The choleric, kindly old man was bound up 
in Ronald's mind with all his own earliest recollec- 
tions and oldest associations, and also with all his 
knowledge of Margaret. Latterly, in these days of 
their London intimacy, Sir Graham had more than 
once let fall a jocular remark, not conspicuous for 
its good taste, but clearly intimating that he recog- 
nised something of Ronald's feeling for his grand- 
daughter, and was not inclined to oppose it. 

So Ronald's heart was warm toward the old 
diplomat who lay a-dying. And^when, arriving in 
Palmerston Crescent on the following morning, he 
became conscious of that peculiar blankness about 
the face of the house that held Margaret, which is 
produced by down-drawn window-blinds, he turned 
away, full of the shocked feeling which even the 
looked-for death of one known to them produces in 
most men. 

" Poor little girl ! " he murmured to himself. " I 
don't think she will want to see me, just now. 
No ! " 

Ronald turned out of the Crescent into Carlisle 
Road, and hailed a cab from the rank there. He 
told the man to drive as quickly as possible to Great 
Ormonde Street. He was acting on impulse rather 
than reason, and his impulse was good and true. 

In just fifty minutes from that time, Mrs. Beau- 
champ stepped out of a hansom with Ronald, in 
Palmerston Crescent. Two minutes afterward she 
was with Margaret. Ronald sat in the breakfast- 
room, and waited. 

Ronald Kestrel had done well in bringing Mrs. 
15 
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Beauchamp to Margaret's side, and the eve: 
proved this. Time ran on, and Ronald was thin' 
ing. After the first half hour he did not think 
death; and when an hour had passed he was n< 
thinking even of Margaret. Habit is very stronj_ 
and particularly strong are the habits connects <i 
with the work of a man's life. The instinct whic^l* 
impelled Ronald to his work as a writer was f^-^ 
stronger than habit. It was the mainspring of thi-^ 
man himself — his nature's motive in life. 

Ronald took up a sheaf of note paper, which Ij 
with envelopes and pens and ink on a side tabl 
He would just jot down an idea which had come 
him while he waited there. The house was ver^y 
still. Presently he pushed aside the sheet on whicr:!^ 
he had made a few notes, and began to write steaci- 
ily on another page. 

Now, by an odd chance, the maid who hai^^ 
opened the door to Ronald and Mrs. Beauchair^-I' 
was under the impression that while she was leadirx S 
Mrs. Beauchamp upstairs to Margaret, Ronald h^^' 
driven away from the house in the cab which h^--^ 
brought him. So Ronald was not interrupte ^' 
and if luncheon was served for the ladies at all, ^^ 
must have been served upstairs. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, just six hou:^^ 
after her arrival, Mrs. Beauchamp walked dow^=^' 
stairs alone, and entered the breakfast-room to loc::^*^ 
for Ronald. Ronald was writing hard at a tab ^^ 
near the centre window of the room. His dark he^^^ 
was bent over his work, and a number of scatter^^^ 
sheets, loosely written over, lay before him on th"^^ 
table. ^ 

A faint smile flickered across Mrs. Beauchamp^ ^ 
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lips as she stepped across the room to Ronald's 
side. As the Impresario had implied, in talking to 
Ronald, his wife saw and understood a good deal. 
She did not like interrupting Ronald now. Interrup- 
tion at any time was not her way. However, she 
placed one hand lightly on the man's shoulder, and 
said: 

" Ronald ! Margaret is coming. Pick up the 
manuscript and put it in your pocket, will you? 
Please, Ronald; to oblige me— -quickly! Here 
comes Margaret." 

Ronald was a good deal surprised, but, of 
course, he did as Mrs. Beauchamp asked him, and 
at once. A moment later Margaret entered the 
room, looking very pale and sad. Mrs. Beauchamp 
had decided to spend the night at the house in Pal- 
merston Crescent with Margaret, and was now 
going home to Great Ormonde Street, to make 
arrangements there. 

" Poor Ronald ! " said Margaret ; " I'm so sorry 
you should have been waiting here, alone, all this 
time. My friends are very, very kind to me ! " 

For a moment Ronald said nothing, because 
he was gazing at Margaret with wide-open, won- 
dering eyes — ^he had been taken suddenly from his 
work— eyes which said with embarrassing distinct- 
ness : " I think I love you more now than I did 
before." And, indeed, one saw a good deal more of 
the real Margaret now, when she was in trouble, 
than was generally shown. 

"Why, the fact is " began Ronald. And 

then he paused, meeting a warning, pleading look 
from Mrs. Beauchamp, and remembering that he 
had been told to pocket his manuscript. "The 
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fact is, I didn't mind waiting a bit," he conclude <i 
lamely. 

Five minutes afterward Ronald was on his ws^y 
to Great Ormonde Street with Mrs. Beauchamp. 

" Might I ask why you told me to pocket tta^ 
screed ? " asked Ronald with a smile. 

"Well, you may if you promise not to scol^ 
me," said Mrs. Beauchamp. "That's what Dio^ 
calls * stage-management ' ; one of the things whic^l^ 
I suppose are not at all orthodox, but which w^* 
think help to make people's lives happier." 

" I believe you both spend your lives in plo"*' 
ting for other folks' happiness, but I confess I don^ ^ 
quite see the point this time." 

" Well, but you don't mind trusting me, do yoi 
Ronald ? " 

" No, I am not absolutely imbecile." 

" That's nice of you. You see, Ronald, I ha^ 
been learning to know the * little lady * and to loi 
her lately. At first — ^before, I had failed veir====7 
stupidly, and did not know her at all." Ronald — — ^^ 
eyes turned quickly, and he coloured a littl ^* 
"Well, Ronald, there's a great deal in our liv^^^^ 
which has never been a part of Margaret's lif f' 
and — and she cannot be expected to be sympathet^ ^^ 
in matters she knows nothing of. When she do< 
know, she is very full of loving kindness and syi 
pathy, very full, Ronald. I think we women ai 
like that, you know. We can learn to be sympj 
thetic in — in anything ; but we have to know a litt' 
about it first." 

" H'm ! Yes ; naturally." 

" Yes — ^naturally ; but not quite as it is with yc 
men. The way in which anything is first present^^^" 
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to US, when — ^when we are young, Ronald, makes 
such a huge difference to the thing itself, as we see 
it. Sometimes, I think, we don't see the real thing 
at all, unless it is shown to us by someone who loves 
us. Why, we are almost at home! This is Hol- 
born." 

" Yes. And about the manuscript." 

" Well, you see, Ronald, Margaret is in a very 
susceptible state just now, like one of those sensi- 
tive plates, you know, that photographers use, and 
— what the plate receives is all that the photograph 
shows, and makes permanent. Margaret is flutter- 
ing about like a little, loving, tender-hearted Jenny- 
wren, trying to make sure of a safe spot to settle on. 
I cannot tell you why, exactly, but it would have 
produced a harsh, unpleasant impression on Mar- 
garet to have found you sitting in that room — to- 
day — and buried in your work. Now, Ronald, be 
wise! Don't misunderstand, there's a dear boy. 
You wouldn't be impatient of her want of knowl- 
edge if Margaret told you she knew nothing of 
music and its composition, and therefore had no 
sympathetic feeling about either. Well, now, I 
don't believe in telling fibs, except under special cir- 
cumstances — I can sometimes do that, even — ^but 
I do emphatically disbelieve in saying things sim- 
ply because they are true, and whether they happen 
to be hurtful, or necessary, or not." 

The cab came to a standstill, and Ronald 
stepped out with Mrs. Beauchamp in Great Or- 
monde Street. 

" I am afraid I don't put it clearly as Dick 
would," said Mrs. Beauchamp, when the cab had 
been dismissed. " But you see I understood pretty 
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well how and why you came to be at work, arrrr^^d 
something of what work means to you, and — o! 
my dear Ronald, don't you see ! My life, and Die' 
have taught me, and — ^and by-and-bye, Ronald 
you and her life will teach our * little lady/ Bi — =it 
in the meantime if I happen to know that soirt^e 
small thing will hurt her — ^because you have nev^^^r 
taught her its meaning — ^and that there is no reason "n 
why she need see that thing, then am I not right S_ n 
hiding it from her? Dear Ronald, you know vec: y 
well I only want to help you. Don't be impatie«mt 
of — of that she does not know, because she cou -^d 
not, cannot know those things until you teach he==r. 
Now I must run in. Fancy poor Dick and Bet**i! 
Good-bye, Ronald." 

"Good-bye — ^you dear friend; good-bye I" 



CHAPTER XXI 

AT THE TEMPLE DOOR 

**One thing is for ever good : 
That one thing is Success, — 
Dear to the Eumenides, 
And to all the heavenly brood 
Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 
Carries the eagles, and masters the sword." 

Emerson, 

When Margaret's first nepenthe-like draught 
of sheer weariness had worked its merciful way with 
her — great Nature has a catholic respect for the 
opiates — ^and the lugubrious ceremonies which our 
civilization tacks on to the grief of mourners, were 
completed, the " little lady " felt more sad and 
lonely than on the day of her grandfather's death. 

At this time, Margaret realized, as circum- 
stances had never before caused her to realize, that, 
in the conventional and society sense, she was as 
absolutely alone in the world as any waif in all Eng- 
land. One heroic but short-lived effort Margaret 
made to resume her old life in its entirety : the dis- 
trict visiting round, the morning services at St. 
Mary's, and that daily routine of which the atmos- 
pheric keynote was church incense, and the beauti- 
ful, mystical solemnity of elaborate Ritualistic wor- 
ship. 

The effort was a failure; for though it, too, 
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brought nepenthe and a certain languid order of 
relief, yet it contained no element of tonic, or at all 
events, was no tonic to Margaret. And so it failed. 
More than that, by reason of its inefficacy, it shook, 
in its deep places, Margaret's feeling toward St. 
Mary's, its work, the emotional artistry of its wor- 
ship, and its incense-laden atmosphere. Margaret 
had not the true spirit of the Ritualistic devotee; 
the epicene sentiment, the cold love of the beauty 
of pain, the pomp of humility, and the luxuries of 
asceticism. Her devotion to it had been less like 
that of the fervid neophyte in a monastery than the 
eager plunge of an unsettled Christian into esoteric 
Buddhism. 

On the practical and mundane side, too, there 
were causes for the failure of this effort. Margaret 
had never been much appealed to by the valuable 
information contained in the news columns of The 
Times. But the presence of that journal on her 
breakfast table, when she returned from morning 
service at St. Mary's, had the effect now of robbing 
Margaret of her appetite, a not very eager one at 
best. The large and rather sombre house — it be- 
longed now to Margaret — oppressed her with a 
horrible sense of its useless emptiness. Yet, for 
months past, her grandfather had used only one 
room in it. 

Margaret decided before long that she could not 
endure the deserted feeling which this house pressed 
upon her. The absence of scoldings for unpunctu- 
ality, the lack of a personal call upon her tenderness 
and devotion, the removal from her of a host of 
small duties ; these were among the changes which 
made Palmerston Crescent an intolerable place of 
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abode to Margaret, and one which weighed down 
her young vitality, with numbed, bloodless hands. 

As the late Sir Graham's solicitor informed her, 
she was her own mistress, and mistress also of an 
income which amounted to some twelve hundred 
pounds a year, and of a large town house. So Mar- 
garet asked her old governess. Miss Maiden, of 
Carisbrooke Villa, 29 Victoria Avenue, Tooting, to 
come and stay awhile with her. The Palmerston 
Crescent house was closed and left in the hands of 
a caretaker. Then, after talking matters over with 
Mrs. Beauchamp, at a kind of cabinet council held 
in Great Ormonde Street, presided over by the Im- 
presario, and attended by Beth and Ronald, Mar- 
garet proceeded with Miss Maiden to Bourne- 
mouth, and established herself in a furnished cot- 
tage, with the intention of remaining there until 
late autumn. 

Early in August Margaret wrote begging Mrs. 
Beauchamp to bring Beth, and come to spend a few 
weeks at the cottage. Ronald and her husband 
urged Mrs. Beauchamp to go, Margaret was very 
pressing, and the opportunity of charming away 
some of the London pallor in Beth's cheeks was a 
temptation difficult to resist. Ronald promised to 
see that Mr. Beauchamp took his meals regularly. 
The Impresario assured his wife that Ronald 
should be looked after and made to eat and drink at 
the proper intervals. And, finally, the two agreed 
to come down to Bournemouth, if it could possibly 
be managed, for each week end. 

So, with many final instructions, cautions and 
extorted promises, Mrs. Beauchamp went down to 
the sea with Beth, and with a bunch of exquisite 
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roses, obtained by Ronald in Covent Garden that 
morning, for Margaret. 

" And once she is there," said the Impresario, 
" we'll make her stay there till the fine weather is 
over. How little Beth will revel in the sands and 
pines ! If it were not for that young woman and 
for a hunger that certain feminine outfitting shops 
fill me with, I really think I would as soon be mod- 
erately hard up as not, Ronald." 

" Ah ! Well, a year ago I wouldn't have cared 
myself, so long as it didn't come in London. But 
now — Gad, I want it all now, old man, all the money 
I can possibly get hold of." 

" But why? You can't spend more than a cer- 
tain amount. As a matter of fact you don't spend a 
penny more than you did six months ago, and — and 
you're rapidly becoming a bloated capitalist." 

" I haven't written a line for two days." 

" Good heavens! Two days! How deplorable! 
And you'll get as much for what you wrote on Mon- 
day as will keep you for a month. Ronald, beware 
the curse of financial plethora, and shun the fru- 
mious apoplexy of the money-grubber 1 In three 
weeks the book of stories will be out, and then " 

"Then perhaps I shall be able to lie back a bit 
— I don't know. One mustn't expect too much. 
There's a lot to be done still, and — -do you know, I 
don't believe I could stop if I tried — yet." 

" Therefore beware the money habit, which is 
more paralysing than the liquor habit. Well, I must 
run away. I have to meet a man from Birmingham, 
who I think, I really think is going to put me in the 
way of a big thing. However, we'll talk of that by- 
and-bye ; but I believe I am going to really strike 
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oil this time, if I can raise a little capital to begin 
with." 

So they parted, the Impresario making city- 
wards, jaunty, frock-coated, and with a faith in his 
new venture as sanguine and buoyant as was that 
with which he had started his career ; Ronald, hur- 
rying back to the wainscoted room in Great Or- 
monde Street, where, within an hour, he was hard 
at work. 

Ronald had said no more than he felt, in telling 
Richard Beauchamp that he did not think he could 
stop work if he tried, at this time. His unceasing 
output, his insistent seizing of opportunity after 
opportunity in London's literary market, his tire- 
less mounting, step after step, on the ladder which 
most men climb slowly; all this seemed positively 
to have laid hold of him almost as a disease or a 
vice — since we still label them separately — ^fastens 
upon a man. 

But Ronald had noticed of late that, though he 
still moved as readily and surely as ever, from the 
end of one piece of work to the beginning of an- 
other, yet in the making, in the actual execution, 
greater effort and more time was necessary for 
every story he wrote. The effect which this discov- 
ery produced upon him was simply that of an in- 
crease in the remorseless high pressure at which 
he worked. He said nothing of this to Richard 
Beauchamp. He steadily " went on with his flim- 
sies," as a man acting under strong compulsion. 
He burnt his candle at both ends and in the middle 
because he felt impelled to do so. And, watching 
the blaze, he was then not altogether satisfied by 
the amount of light it gave. 
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After working furiously to finish a story, 
within two hours of the time at which their 
left London, Ronald went down to Bournemoiith, 
with the Impresario, on Saturday. He had pur- 
chased the two railway tickets beforehand, insist- 
ing that Richard Beauchamp only went to oblige 
him. 

He was very happy there with Margaret ; and 
happy, too, with little Beth and with her mother. 
If he spent an hour alone with Mrs. Beauchamp, 
he felt soothed and quieted, somewhat as a man 
may feel if he walks out of glaring white sunshine 
into the cool, hushed calm of a cathedral, and sits 
there awhile before continuing his journey in the 
sunhght. This influence is a gracious and beautiful 
power which comes to some good women, when 
they have lived as good women for a certain number 
of years. It is perhaps greater than genius, which 
lives only to create. The possessors of this attri- 
bute, on the other hand, live only to give. But, 
lest mortals should cease to strive for heaven, the 
gods send this power to very few. 

Ronald was very happy when he walked and 
talked with Margaret, The Beauchamps, husband, 
wife, and child, had a quaint faculty of disappearing, 
of eliminating themselves, as a section of the com- 
munity. The Impresario justified this by explain- 
ing, with dramatic seriousness and verisimilitude. 
that there were many matters which he was abso- 
lutely obliged to talk over with his wife. 

If Mrs. Beauchamp soothed and rested him. 
Margaret was an embodied inspiration to Ronald. 
And. as inspiration is perhaps the child of repose 
begat by imagination, Mrs. Beauchamp may have 
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had something to do with this. Ronald was inclined 
to attribute it largely to the fact that Margaret was 
no longer under the dominion of St. Mary's and 
her district. He was not entirely wrong in this. 
But there must have been some other cause to take 
into account, for, as with most active feminine tem- 
peraments, it was part of Margaret's nature to be 
under the dominion of some influence. 

It seemed to Ronald that Margaret was blossom- 
ing, opening out like a passion flower at sunrise; 
and, like a passion vine, delicately thrusting out ten- 
drils over her environment ; choosing the congenial 
and clinging to it, spying out the sympathetic and 
embracing it; trying and testing here, feeling her 
way there, and watching timidly and learningly in 
every direction. Herein lay the source of inspira- 
tion. While his thoughts were running ever on the 
idea of a flawless, spotless tablet of white marble, 
Ronald saw the slim tendrils reaching out and 
round about, seeking to hold and to know. The 
sight was inspiring. The very best, the purest and 
brightest in him welled up into his voice and eyes, 
that she might see and hear, and having heard and 
seen, trust. 

And the effect was greater than the dominion of 
St. Mary's ; greater even, perhaps, than the repose- 
giving influence, mother of inspiration, and part 
cause therefore of this effect itself. Ronald talked 
to Margaret, on Saturday evening, on Sunday, and 
again when another week end came; talked as he 
never had before and perhaps would never again 
talk. And words are very wonderful, for they con- 
vey thoughts which are windows through which 
one may see into men's and women's hearts, where 
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their souls have lodging. And the process whi ^^ 
inspired Ronald fed Margaret, so that she thriv^^ 
tenderly and well. And her nature's branches gr^^=w 
apace, climbing and spreading. 

When Sunday evening came, Ronald surpris^^^ 
the Beauchamps, and brought a little flush, half i — ^' 
sentment and half wonder, to Margaret's face, fcr^^^^y 
saying, in a matter-of-course tone, that he mut— -*^^ 
catch that night's express to town. ^ 

" My dear boy, why not wait till to-morroi 
Monday is the day for starting work," said the 
presario. 

Mrs. Beauchamp looked sorry, but said nothing -^S* 

" You mustn't let me drag you away," said Roc^^ ^^^ 
aid to Mr. Beauchamp ; " but I had meant all slou^^^^ 
to go back this evening. I must. There is — ^there 
some work I must go on with; and if I go up i^ 
the morning, I don't suppose I should do any wor 
all day." 

And he went, having persuaded Mr. Beai 
champ to remain. And, after thinking hard durinj 
the journey, he was at work in Great Ormond* 
Street before midnight. He even sighed, like 
man who had found sanctuary, when he entered th^ 
shadowy, dark-panelled room in which his menta/ 
side had so recklessly indulged, and closed its door 
behind him. The place smelt of hard, continuous 
work, hot effort and unfailing achievement. And 
the scent of it was in Ronald's nostrils what the 
yellow smell of heavy-hanging opium smoke is to 
the confirmed opium smoker ; save that so glorious 
a thing as work, however abnormal its conditions, 
never creates an atmosphere of decay, though it 
may corrode. 
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But, before leaving Bournemouth, Ronald had 
said : 

" Good-bye, Margaret — Margaret ! You do un- 
derstand, don't you ? You won't think I am going 
because I want to ? " 

" No, I don't think that, Ron," she had said ; 
" but — but why are you going? " 

** Because I must work, and because— -oh, my 
dear, you might know that it is because I want 
you." 

" But, Ronald, I— that is, you " 

" No, dear ! Don't tell me it isn't fair to let me 
think things. I think them without your letting me, 
and — But, by-and-bye. I've any amount of faith, 
you see. Good-bye, Margaret ! I can't come down 
next Saturday, but I will on the one after, if you'll 
let me. And then I'll bring you my new book." 

During the next ten days Ronald worked on, 
harder than before. That is to say the periods in 
which he was not actually at work were shorter 
than ever. But, on the other hand, the amount of 
his output was considerably smaller. He was at 
that time writing, not a book, but a much longer 
story than any he had written since the days of his 
books. It was a story which he had received a com- 
mission to write, and it was to appear in the Christ- 
mas number of the best-known weekly journal in 
London. 

On the tenth day came the publication of his 
volume of short stories, a really crucial event in 
Ronald's literary career, up to this point. But this 
did not prove sufficient to throw him out of his 
stride. He laughed at the Impresario's excitement 
over the event, evaded his invitation to a dinner in 
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Soho to be given in honour of the book, and worked 
steadily on, at a rate which seemed to him most 
curiously slow, toward the completion of the story 
in hand. 

On Friday, the third day after the appearance 
of Ronald's book, one of the literary papers pub- 
lished a restrained but definitely and strongly eulo- 
gistic review of it, commenting chiefly on the 
strength and vividness of the stories, and saying 
little or nothing about their literary style. 

While Richard Beauchamp raged joyously over 
this, Ronald read it quietly ; and then — " went on 
with his flimsies." Midnight came and passed. 
Ronald was alone. Mrs. Gimble's house was very 
still and silent. Ronald was not altogether con- 
scious of the fact, but he was at this time writing, 
though under no great mental strain, so curiously 
and extremely slowly, that his last page, contain- 
ing, perhaps, one hundred words, occupied him for 
exactly two hours and a half. His pen hung idly 
between each word, paused, as though listlessly, 
upon almost every letter. 

At three o'clock, slowly and as with long- 
thought-out deliberation, Ronald drew a downward 
slanting line across the lower half of his last WTitten 
page. The action suggested that this line, denoting 
an end merely, was a vital portion of the story. 

"There!" he muttered, as, having gathered to- 
gether the loose pages of his manuscript, he leaned 
far back in his chair. " That finishes the Christmas 
story. What a fearful time it's taken ! And now 
I'm going to have a little hohday. Upon my word, 
I hardly know whether it's wise or not — ^yet. To 
deliberately put aside one's work ! How does a 
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man know when he will be able to begin writing 
again? You little Margaret! I wonder what you'll 
say. If it were not for you, my dear, I don't think 
I should leave my work. But, then, if it were not 
for you I shouldn't have begun it — not this work. 
And I wonder what it will all do; how they will 
take the book! Ah! Gad, I am most amazingly 
tired! But, of course, my holiday begins in the 
morning." 

So Ronald lay down and slept, not fitfully, as 
a man might who had submitted himself to so long 
a mental and nervous strain, but restfully, like a 
boy on the eve of his holidays, and until consider- 
ably after his usual hour of waking. 

Before he was out of bed the Impresario burst 
into the dim room, several newspapers in his hand, 
and his face alight with genuine pleasure and ex- 
citement. His little theatrical ways were tempora- 
rily forgotten, so excited was Mr. Beauchamp. 

" What, in bed still, Ronald ? Why, man, we 
ought to be on our way down to Bournemouth. 
Here's two important reviews, and a — and a Tri- 
umph — and the book not out four days! Jump 
up, old fellow; we really must catch the eleven- 
forty train. Fve telegraphed to my sweetheart, in 
case she hadn't seen the papers. My dear boy, it's 
— it is colossal ! " 

Ronald felt particularly fresh and well that 
morning. He got out of bed, and proceeded to read 
the reviews, while the Impresario improvised from 
them in a spirit of joyful exaggeration. 

Two of the leading weekly journals contained 

full and careful appreciations of the book, written 

in much the same vein as was that which Ronald 
16 
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had read on the previous day, and with rather mot^^ 
feeling. Then Ronald turned to " the Triumph/ 

This was a full column in one of the momir^- S 
papers, and it was signed by a well-known litter^^' 
teur. It was well written and free from gush. ^^ 
was thoughtful, and pointed out several faulty ter:^^' 
dencies in the work it reviewed, such as an unnece-^^" 
sary abruptness of style, and a too frequent use ^^^ ^ 
colloquial phraseology. But it was a glowing an^^^ 
enthusiastic testimony to the strength and vigo u-^ ^ 
of the stories, it asserted deliberately that in Rona^^Ji 
a new power had risen in the world of fiction, and ^^ 
prophesied a very wide and general popularity fcrrr^r 
Ronald's book. Altogether it was a review such ^^3^ 
only one or two books receive in a year, and tl" ^^ 
Impresario was justified in calling it a triumph. 

" Well ? " exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp. 

"Well, ifs pretty favourable, isn't it?" saEr -i^ 
Ronald quietly, as he moved toward his bath. 

" Pretty favourable ? Modest young man. Dfc ^^^ 
you expect the entire paper ? My dear boy, it repr^ ^^' 
sents real, tangible fame of the best kind ; success- 
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anything you like. You are — ^you're a celebrity , 

Ronald : and — you calmly sit down in your tub ! S • 

Ronald laughed, as he laughs who wins — ^whe^^ -^^ 
he deserves his win and has worked hard for it. ^ 

" Well, I suppose even celebrities wash occ^ 
sionally, you know," he said, speaking through 
sponge. Then the sponge dropped. " But I 
glad, old man; by Allah, I am glad! And I sha 
never forget that it's mainly owing to you." ^ 

" Pooh ! Nonsense, you know. Not a bit of i ^^ ^ 
What shall I order for your breakfast? 

** Anything you like, my dear fellow. It won 
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matter. Dear, good Mrs. Gimble won't mind. She 
thinks I want animal food, and sends me a chop and 
a kidney every morning. She would send it just the 
same if you ordered a giraflfe — with truffles. Look 
here ! Let us have breakfast in the train. It. will be 
something to do. We'll call at Covent Garden on 
our way to Waterloo. I want to get some roses any- 
how ; and we can buy fruit and bread and things." 

So they breakfasted on fruit and bread, and a 
bottle of Riidesheimer with some other trifles, in 
the eleven-forty train from Waterloo. And the 
meal made Ronald think of Chalmers and of War- 
rimoo, for the first time in many months. This 
brought a mellowing, enrichening touch of autumn 
to the midsummer brightness of his mood. Which 
was fitting, since the day was a glorious one, and 
typical of the month it opened — September. 

Quite a little ovation greeted the two men at 
Bournemouth, Margaret, Mrs. Beauchamp, Beth, 
and the lady-like Miss Maiden, having all assem- 
bled at the station to meet the eleven-forty train. 
It was altogether a happy day, a day of very real 
gladness and gratulation. 

When dinner was over, and little Beth had re- 
tired for the night, after having repeated her prayers 
five times for the separate and individual edification 
of the entire household, Ronald and Margaret 
strolled out toward the pines to look for Mr. and 
Mrs. Beauchamp, who had vanished in their own 
mysterious manner, leaving Miss Maiden writing 
letters in the cottage. 

Even to ordinary mortals the evening seemed 
very beautiful. There was a ripe content in the 
nestling darkness, a comforting suggestion that the 
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earth it draped so softly had passed safely through 
the critical stages of its history, and was now rest- 
fully awaiting a rich and happy harvest. 

The warm, scented pines, murmuring lovingly 
to one another high up under a soft sky, said it was 
so, and continuously repeated the assertion. A few 
sleepy birds contentedly acquiesced in the idea. 
The great, calm sea, lisping drowsily its low tide 
song to the sand, tacitly acknowledged the truth 
of the impression, like a dozing lookout man, con- 
fident that " all's well.'' And, by-and-bye, a three- 
quarter-full, ruddy golden moon stepped serenely 
out from a group of tender cloudlets, like a mother 
bidding her children good-night, and, the truth 
requiring no further vindication, beamed down a 
glorious blessing over all the resting earth. 

Out there under the pines Ronald stood with 
Margaret at the door of that great, white temple 
of which Richard Beauchamp had talked. They 
passed over the threshold together, her hand in his. 
The temple is a sacred place. 

Later on Margaret and Ronald walked slowly 
up to the garden gate of the cottage, and found Mr. 
and Mrs. Beauchamp, like a pair of rustic sweet- 
hearts, leaning over the fence, chatting. 

" What a lovely, peaceful night it is ! " said Mrs. 
Beauchamp. There was a kind of expectant hush 
in her voice. 

" Yes ; the most beautiful night of my life, and 
Fm more than glad you two — you are here, enjoy- 
ing it. Margaret has promised to be my wife. We 
are going to be married." 

" I am so glad, so very glad. Ah, what a beau- 
tiful night it is ! " 



CHAPTER XXII 

A " CELEBRITY AT HOME " 

•* Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 

And the sun looked over the mountain's rim : 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me." 

Robert Browning, 

It has been frequently asserted that the days 
in which literary men might wake, like Lord Byron, 
to find themselves famous, are days passed never to 
return. It may be so, but as most things are more 
quickly accomplished to-day than in times past, and 
literary men are now more in touch with their 
readers than ever before, the assertion is at least 
open to question. 

Putting this question aside, however, in its gen- 
eral application, it is a fact that after spending a 
week in Bournemouth, Ronald Kestrel returned to 
town to find himself, if not famous, then assuredly 
something of a celebrity. 

The weight of a noted critic's approbation, 
expressed through so powerful a medium as the 
columns of a great daily paper, if it does not ne- 
cessarily confer fame, certainly does entail instant 
publicity. Within a few days every important news- 
paper in the land had said its say regarding the 
new story-writer's work. Within the week most 
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of the literary journals had done the same. And 
when Ronald returned to the dingy old-world apart- 
ment in Great Ormonde Street he was, as a writer of 
fiction, distinctly the man of the moment ; the man 
whom paragraphists wanted to know all about, 
whom watchful publishers would be glad to meet, 
whose name smart book-stall boys were already 
familiar with, and that story-writer whom the huge, 
easy-going British public was good-humouredly 
beginning to think it would pat on the back. A 
man must be fairly strong, by the way, to stand 
firm and erect under one of thiis giant's pats. 

Ronald's book, neatly parcelled, began to be 
taken, with the evening paper and the fish for din- 
ner, from the city to the villas. The numerically 
enormous class whose members are collectively re- 
ferred to in newspapers, under the name of " intel- 
ligent readers," read Ronald's book, with a keen 
sense of satisfaction, as well as with pleasure and 
interest. The satisfaction rose from the finding of 
pleasure in something authoritatively vouched for, 
and beyond question correct. They enjoyed, and 
were subtly flattered by their enjoyment. It proved 
them people of good taste. And if this class holds 
not fame in its gift, it holds great and far-reaching 
success. 

The well-meaning, if time-serving, paragraphist 
began to ferret out all sorts of lofty motives — 
patriotism, racial teaching, universal brotherhood, 
moral warnings, and the like — in stories which had 
been written as stories pure and simple. Ronald 
Ctllcd at the offices of his publishers, and Andrew 
JJesbitt, smiling grimly, asked if he would like a 
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" I'm in no hurry, thanks ! But — ^but, I'd like 
to hear you say you were glad," said Ronald, look- 
ing into the nervous, eager face of his first friend 
among publishers. 

" H'm ! No need to say that. Fve just sent 
word along for the printing of a third edition. Con- 
gratulations come best on cheque forms — for most 
kinds of work, eh ? " 

" Ah, perhaps so. I daresay." 

" Don't be — excuse me ! — don't be a damn fool. 
Kestrel ! Of course I congratulate you." 

" And are glad ? " 

" Refer to Nuttall for meaning of ' congratu- 
late ' ; and — have some tea ; have some tea, do ! 
Your picturesque representative, Mr. Beauchamp, 
insists on the publication before the end of the sea- 
son of another volume, containing all the stories 
of yours he can lay hands on. He says you are 
monstrous prolific — and rapid. And he believes in 
striking while the gentle paragraphist is perspiring. 
He says it will clinch things, and secure you a 
steady vogue, and not merely a fashion." 

" And you don't agree ; is that so ? " 

" Eh ? Oh, I don't think it matters much, one 
way or the other. I don't think it's at all necessary, 
but " 

" But you don't think it will do any harm, and — 
well, I am going to be married. I am going to be 
idle for a while ; rest and be happy. And I can't 
afford to risk being merely a fashion, you see." 

"H'm! All right. As I said, I don't mind. 
Say two and a half months ! I'll publish it in time 
for Christmas selling. By the way, don't get the 
gold fever — more than you can help. Even being 
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a fashion means a horrible lot of money, y 
know." ^^ 

" Ah ! I can assure you the earning has be^^ 
no play." . 

" H'm ! Well, well ! Fve no doubt it's bes -^ 
Happiness, happiness! Yes, that's the best. Am 
as things are, Fm glad you're going to be marriecJ^^^ — \ 
Take my advice, and live at least twenty miles out o^^^ 
Town, ride a rough-paced horse, and never take thr*^ ' 
chair at a dinner. When are you going to be mar 
ried ? " 

" Almost immediately, I think. I want a holida 
and rest, you know, and I can't very well sta 
work again before that. Where would you advis 
me to go ? " 

" H'm ! Don't know anything about honey 
moons, I'm sure. Does — does she understand any 
thing about your working life? 

" I think so ; yes, I think so. 

" Hah ! And when did you stop work to begi 
luxuriating ? " 

" Only a little more than a week ago." 

*' Been working hard? " 

" Yes, pretty hard." 

" H'm ! I wouldn't go far — get out of touch whe 
you stop away long — holiday making. Try Jersey !' 

" Thanks very much. I'll certainly propos 
Jersey." 

Having promised to marry him, Margaret hafc^ 
no desire to temporarily upset Ronald's life out oir 
deference to any dictate of form in the matter ot: 
her grandfather's recent death. She saw eye to ey 
with Mrs. Beauchamp — it may be that Mrs. Beau— 
champ's wide vision had helped Margaret to se^^ ^^^ 
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this and other matters clearly — that Ronald had 
for a long time laboured under an unnatural strain 
of work. And the Impresario had more than once 
innted that if much time were spent in London, 
his stratagems to keep Ronald away from " his 
flimsies " were likely to prove unavailing. 

Notwithstanding Andrew Nesbitt's advice to the 
contrary, Ronald and Margaret decided to begin 
life together in London, and that within a little more 
than a stone's throw of the Beauchamp's little home, 
and of Mrs. Gimble's establishment; in classic 
Bloomsbury itself, close to one of Charles Dickens' 
many abodes — ^and in a house which Ronald said he 
felt perfectly certain had sheltered Amelia, Becky 
Sharpe, George, and the Collector from India. 
This may have been so, since the house showed 
signs of recent rebuilding and alteration. And, 
even apart from this admirable feature, the place 
possessed several attractions. The whole of its spa- 
cious ground floor and basement, with attendant 
offices, was to be let separately, in the form of a flat, 
with an entrance of its own, and at least twenty 
square feet of interesting backgrounds, not to men- 
tion the right of using the garden of the Square. 

Margaret was charmed. 

" You see we wanted a flat like yours," she said 
to Mrs. Beauchamp ; " but I must confess I was a 
little shy of living altogether upstairs. And here we 
shall have our four big living rooms, all on the 
ground floor. Splendid ! " 

Mrs. Beauchamp agreed enthusiastically, and 
the flat was taken forthwith. Then the whole party 
— Miss Maiden had returned to the rural joys of 
chaste Tooting — the Beauchamps with Beth, Ron- 
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aid, and Margaret, spent two or three delighth^^^^ 
days in meandering about Wardour Street, and ic^ ^ 
other less sombre localities, choosing and purchaj 
ing household gods, irrespective of their uniform 
ity, and without betraying the slightest regard foi 
the recognised canons of house furnishing. 

They were a haphazard, methodless little party 
of Bohemians, and they thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves in their own way ; their own ridiculous, innc 
cent, or reprehensible way, one might say, accord- 
ing to one's point of view. They were like a smal 
tribe of gipsies, upon whom fortune had so far"— ^ 
smiled as to permit of their purchasing and furnish- 
ing a new caravan. 

While Margaret would incline toward an oakei 
elbow chair, of doubtful age but intense blackness^ 
because it would suit the Impresario so admirably-^ 
Ronald would display unbusiness-like eagerness foi 
a Japanese oddity of a table, because, " It's exactb 
the kind of thing Mrs. Beauchamp will like to sit 
and work at, when she comes for afternoon gosi 
I mean, tea — with you, Margaret." 

Then Mrs. Beauchamp would mildly insinuat( 
that Margaret and Ronald might like to have on( 
or two odd things, such as chairs, tables, carpets 
beds, curtains, and the like, for themselves; since 
after all, they were going to live at the house ii 
which she and her husband were to be entertained 
And, in the end, not one of these reckless altruist* 
could be said to have chosen anything with an ey( 
to his or her own subsequent gratification. But, oi 
the other hand, the interests of each were zealousl] 
guarded by all the others, and the result was emi- 
nently satisfactory. 
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One feature of glaring dishonesty formed a part 
^^ the programme. But frailty is, after all, exceed- 
^rigly human, however regrettable. Margaret, 
^^Sner in business matters, perhaps, than her future 
lord, suspected the Beauchamps of a craving to 
purchase as a wedding present a certain superla- 
tively fine writing-table, a treasure beyond price for 
a literary man. At all events it was quite beyond 
any price which the Beauchamps could then man- 
age to pay. 

In the gloom of evening Margaret and Ronald 
visited the shop in which this lordly piece of furni- 
ture lived' and had its being. There, with a deceitful 
assumption of jocularity, they bribed and corrupted 
the worthy shopman into searching out the Beau- 
champs, and telling them a tale of sudden need, 
which ended in an offer of the superlative writing- 
table at a price which was ridiculously small. The 
table was duly purchased, and the poorly concealed 
delight of the Beauchamps, on the following day, 
Was a thing which brought blushes of shame, or feel- 
'^g of some sort, to the cheeks of Ronald and Mar- 
garet, with their guilty knowledge. 

With the exception of this one blot the prepara- 
tions were, at all events, free from any taint of de- 
^*t or sinfulness. And when they were finished, 
^^ far as purchasing was concerned, Ronald, over 
. ^^ mild dissipation of a dinner at Les Gourmets, 
/* ^oho, proposed, with absurd off-handedness, that 
■^^i^garet and he should be married at once. 

*'I think we've got everything now," he 
^^cl. " Hadn't we better be manied to-morrow. 
2^^T, and leave by the afternoon express for 
^^vithampton?" 
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Margaret blushed and laughed. 

"Isn't he horribly prosaic? Besides, there 
haven't been — that is, we " 

"Good gracious, my dear!" said the Inwe- 
sario to his wife. " Neither have there — of coin^e 
not! What were we thinking of?" 

" If you remember, dearie," replied Mrs. Beau- 
champ, " we didn't have any. We had a license." 

"Yes; but " 

" I say, really, what are you people talking 
about? Have some petit Suisse! It's very good." 

" Banns, my dear boy, banns] And he talks of 
petit Suisse ! " 

" Oh, by Jove ! Banns ; yes — of course. But is 
it — that is, are they necessary?" 

Ronald paused, uncertain, rather, as to what 
Margaret's feeling on this point might be. But, of 
late, Margaret's views in all matters which brought 
the happiness, or even the comfort, of those she 
loved, into antagonistic juxtaposition with forms 
hitherto accepted by her, had widened out, and 
substituted elastic curtains for their old boundary 
walls. The blossoming and developing process, 
which had so inspired RonaSd at Bournemouth, was 
still going on merrily in Margaret. For they had 
together crossed the threshold of the white temple, 

" Dick didn't even have a best man, dear," whis- 
pered Mrs. Beauchamp to Margaret ; " and I didn't 
miss bridesmaids a bit. You shall have our Beth, 
and Ronald shall have Dick, and " 

"And you will give me to Ronald, because you 
have — have given me so much ! " 

Mrs. Beauchamp had insisted that she and her 
husband should be allowed to make their homeready 
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for Ronald and Margaret while the two were away. 
Since their return from Bournemouth, Margaret 
had lived in a nomadic style, sleeping generally with 
Mrs. Beauchamp at Palmerston Crescent, and tak- 
ing meals in all sorts of odd places with the other 
gipsies. 

And so, as Ronald had suggested on the pre- 
vious evening, they were quietly married at the old 
Bloomsbury Church, by a license which the Im- 
presario obtained, and in the presence of an audi- 
ence which consisted of a verger, a char-woman, 
a nursemaid and two children. The one thing 
which Ronald omitted to forget was the purchase 
of a ring. 

" You don't mind, my Margaret ; you don't 
mind it — it's being so quiet, do you ? " asked Ron- 
ald, as they walked out of the church together, into 
mellow September sunshine. 

" I'm so happy," was Margaret's somewhat in- 
coherent reply. Her eyes were filled with tears, 
which did not belie her statement. 

They all walked together to take a look at the 
rooms which were to form a home for Ronald and 
his wife. There, in the room which had been 
chosen as Ronald's working den, they found the 
magnificent writing-table aforementioned. Very 
prettily the older couple tendered this, their one 
wedding present, to the younger couple. And 
Ronald, with tears in his eyes, sat down on a pack- 
ing case before the table, and wrote the address of 
a Jersey hotel, to which he and Margaret were 
going, in order that this present might, as it were, 
be consecrated by happiness. 

Then, accompanied of course by Beth, they 
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drove together to a hotel which overlooks the 
Thames, and lunched there, very happily, in a bal- 
cony. 

The Beauchamps had attended to everything in 
the matter of despatching luggage. Toward four 
o'clock the time of parting came, and the two men 
instinctively drew aside from their wives. 

" My dear, dear Margaret, there is no need for 
me to wish you anything. You will be very, very 
happy, dear; and — and I am very happy, too — 
good-bye ! " 

Mrs. Beauchamp's eyes beamed through the 
tears which hung between their lashes. 

" Good-bye, dear old chap ! And God bless 
you ! " said Richard Beauchamp to Ronald. And 
then, as the train moved away, he cried : " And, 
mind, youVe promised ! Not a line of work while 
youVe away ! Rest, old chap, and keep on resting. 
Auf wiedersehen ! " 

And so they went away. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE HOME 



•* He purchased his own boat, and made a home 
For Annie, neat and nest-like, half way up 
The narrow street that clambered toward the mill.'* 

Enoch Arden. 

Winter had set in with a sudden and self- 
assertive snap. Shopkeepers were generously ex- 
tending their employees' hours of occupation 
and their own margin of profit. Newspapers had 
begun to speak of the " festive season," poultry 
was " up," and postmen were casting their smiles 
upon the public with a view to future return 
in the form of lucre, when Ronald Kestrel re- 
turned to London with his wife, with a keen 
desire for work, and a very wholesome bodily 
appetite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp were at Waterloo to 
meet their friends, and if the hour had not been later 
than that young lady's bedtime, Beth would doubt- 
less have been there too. 

" My word, it is good to have you back, old 
fellow ! " said the Impresario to Ronald, when the 
four were drivingf together toward the new home in 
Bloomsbury. " There's a sort of apotheosis of Ron- 
ald Kestrel in the Pantheon this week, and Nesbitt 
says the first edition of the new book of stories was 
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exhausted before the day of publication. There'lX^^ -^^ 
be another out next week." 

" That sounds healthy," said Ronald, with ^ ^ 
smile. His face was warm with colour, and had filleci^ ^ 
out wonderfully during his two months' holiday. 

" Then it sounds as you look," said Mrs. Beau — -^3' 
champ, whose right hand was resting on Margaret'^s- s 
left. " I am sure no one would think that you hacE — ^ 

been an invalid. I think you look better than Mar ^- 

garet." 

" Margaret nursed me, you see." 

" But I am as well as I possibly could be," pro 

tested the young wife. And, indeed, she looked welH ^ 
enough and very happy. But there was a light ozz f 
gravity in the shining happiness of her eyes, a sug — ==^ 
gestion of responsibility in her face, and an addern^^ 
calm and repose which it seemed that wifehood hac:::^ 
brought to her. 

" We've never been able to make out from youi 
letters exactly what your illness was, Ronald," saic 
Mr. Beauchamp. 

" And I certainly was not able to gather thai 
information from the doctor. I only know that h< 
was called in the day after our arrival in Jersey, an( 
that I was made to live in a bedroom for just on( 
month. I believe I made myself horribly disagree- 
able, and poor Margaret must have had a vei 
wretched time." 

" I didn't a bit," said Margaret. " He was ^^ ^ 
perfect patient, so far as amiability goes, except' ^ 
once or twice, when the poor dear didn't kno^\^*^^^^^ 
what he was doing. But where his wickedness cam( 
in was in not eating, and in coaxing me into lettin| 
him smoke." 
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" But didn't you really know what was the 
matter ? " 

" Well, first of all there's no doubt Ronald had 
a sharp attack of bronchitis. But his chest seemed 
all right after five or six days. Then he had violent 
neuralgia, and never slept for more than ten min- 
utes at a time. One doctor vowed Ron had influ- 
enza, and the other spoke of nervous prostration. 
But neither seemed to help him much; and the 
sound of a door opening or shutting made him jump 
and tremble." 

Poor little woman ! " murmured Ronald ; 
what a time you must have had ! And I was a bit 
light-headed at times, was I not ? " 

The corners of Margaret's sensitive mouth 
drooped a little, and a look of reminiscent pain 
came over her face. 

" Yes ! Poor Ron ! That was awful. And he 
never talked about anything else but his work, you 
know ; always his stories ; that they came so slowly, 
or that he would never be able to write any more, 
though he tried and tried — Oh, it was awful ! " 

" And then, all of a sudden, I went to sleep one 
evening and didn't wake for ten hours. Then we 
decided to go out for a drive in the sunshine. We 
met the doctor on our way home again, and he , 
nearly had a fit. He ordered me back to bed, and I 
asked him in to lunch — ^which we had served in the 
summer-house of the hotel garden. The doctor 
gave me up then, or we gave him up, and I began 
to eat like a gluttonous plough-boy. Funny little 
doctor ! He said I had the most unaccountable con- 
stitution and the most erratic temperament he had 
ever been called upon to treat ; and that at one time 
17 
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I had, in my system, suppressed symptoms of half 
the complaints known to suffering humanity/' 

" H'm ! You apparently turned out symptoms 
on the same plan that you adopted in going on 
with your flimsies. You bewildered the worthy 
physician, who was doubtless accustomed to more j 
deliberate methods. However, you're evidently i^ j 
first-rate form now; and — Here we are at Russell | 
Square ! I hope you'll like my sweetheart's discov- i 
ery among housekeepers. She strikes me as being 
a treasure, does Mrs. Cottle. She's cook, house- 
maid, parlour-maid, housekeeper, and a voucher 
for your respectability, all rolled into one; and 
modest at that." 

Mr. Beauchamp was leading Margaret up the 
steps in front of the door of her own home ; and that 
door was opened before they reached it by a ruddy 
faced, active, rotund little middle-aged woman, cla-<^ 
in decent black, with snowy apron and head-gea^^* 

" And she's a teetotaller," whispered Mrs. Bea^^' 
champ to Ronald, as they crossed the pavement ^^' 
fore the house. „ 

" Undoubtedly a Great Creature — sl Crichton \ 
opined Ronald. "And it was just like you to d^^' 
cover her, and so make everything smooth for Al^- 
garet. Poor dear ! I'm afraid hers was not a v^'^^ 
bright honeymoon — at first, anyhow." 

Meantime, with an air at once easy and discr^^ ' 
Mr. Beauchamp had introduced Mrs. Cottle to t"- , 
new mistress, and in his own inimitable way t^^^ 
put them immediately upon comfortable t^rtt^ 
Busy little Mrs. Cottle had evidently conceive^i 
great regard and respect for Mr. Beauchan^^* 
Every class of domestic adored the Impresai^ 
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His mode of conveying an order to a servant was a 
subtle form of flattery, his requests were compli- 
ments, and his approbation was more highly valued 
than many tips. And this was fortunate, because 
though lavish of the one he never bestowed the 
other. 

But if, to the home-comers, Mrs. Beauchamp 
seemed to have been happy in her choice of a 
servant, then in her arrangement of the home itself 
they thought she had attained perfection. 

Half her life long Mrs. Beauchamp had been 
striving, and that with a degree of success which 
was nothing less than extraordinary, to keep to- 
gether a comfortable and even artistic little home, 
with — odd fragments of household furniture rescued 
from enforced sales, fllotsam plucked from the 
swiftly turning tides and currents of the Impre- 
sario's varied career. Now, with all her knowledge, 
paid for in the sterling gold of love-lighted experi- 
ence, she had set herself to prepare an ideal nest for 
a pair who based their way of living largely on that 
of her own small home, with permission to draw on 
Andrew Nesbitt for any amount she required, and 
the certainty that Ronald could well afford a much 
greater outlay than she would lead him into. 

The result, was, as Ronald and Margaret found, 
when, after a preliminary tour of inspection, they 
sat down with their friends to an extremely attrac- 
tive dinner, as dainty and luxurious a little Bohe- 
mian home as might be found in London. 

Ronald's own den was in particular a triumph 
of arrangement; with its adjustable writing lamp, 
and its book-shelves, so cleverly placed as to be all 
within reach of his work-table ; its framed pictures. 
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largely chosen from the originals of illustrations to 
his own stories; its flower-laden brackets, heavily- 
curtained door, indexed receptacles for papers and 
manuscripts, and its stand beside his chair for the 
accessories of tobacco worship. In the face of 
almost tearful lamentations from the straw-coloured 
and romantic Miss Gimble, the Impresario had 
succeeded in removing Ronald's goods and chat- 
tels from his old quarters, and had shown respect 
for the weighty influences of things inanimate, by 
disposing of them in such a manner as to give som^ 
of the old work-room atmosphere to the new and- 
more luxurious den. 

" We don't want him to find a place altogether 
new and strange, or he may not feel like starting 
work in it," the Impresario had said. " We want 
the same air of effort and production, plus a little 
working luxury and comfort, and minus the old 
feverish grind. The flimsies, you know, but — ^hand- 
made, parchment-wove, rough edges — good, you 
understand, but no gloss! We don't want him to 
write prose driblets between three-inch margins, or 
to fall under the sage-green curse of Mr. Christie 
Neville. Not that there's any fear of that with Ron- 
ald, even though they do go on calling him ' the 
story-writer of the century.' But still — yes, I'll 
hang up those spurs, dear. Be careful the bit of 
twig doesn't fall out from between them. I expect 
that's Australia, or the South Pacific, or something 
— a fine corrective to take with the journalistic 
nougat. Poor old Ronald! He hasn't had much 
of life's cake and wine; we must take care of his 
digestion." 

When their late dinner was over, on this night 
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of the home-coming, an adjournment was made to 
Ronald's study for coffee and a chat. 

" We really mustn't stay long," said Mrs. Beau- 
champ. " It is almost eleven now, and Beth is quite 
alone. But I told Mrs. Cottle you would like to 
have coffee in this room, because — Ronald will feel 
more at home in it, when he starts work. Dick 
and I were reading here last night, and wondering 
how you would like it. We've had fires in all the 
rooms for several days." 

** You have made it so homely that I feel as 
though I had lived here half my life," said Mar- 
garet gratefully. 

" And I feel that I want to live here for the rest 
of mine. And — there are the old spurs, and the bit 
of wattle! H'ml By the beaches, how you two 
do understand ! " Ronald smiled, a thought of 
Chalmers and Fraser blending in his mind with 
affectionate warmth toward the Beauchamps. 

" We have a good teacher," murmured Mrs. 
^eauchamp from her place beside Margaret. 
"Who is that?" asked Ronald. 
" Well, there's our own home life, you know ; 
and there's The Renegade and The Holy Palm, 

and " 

Ronald laughed. 

" Quietly dead, and buried in a nameless grave. 
You don't mention the public favourite." 

" Oh ! the reviewers do all that for us, Ronald," 

said the Impresario. " The discriminating Mudie 

subscriber sits at your feet and learns from the short 

stories." 

" Ah ! " 

" Now don't sigh like that, Ron," said Margaret 
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" One would think you grudged the Mudie gentle- 
man his opportunity." 

" No. No, I couldn't do that, little woman. He 
has given me so much. But — ^what nonsense we're 
talking! Learning, indeed! That's my part." 

" This blushing modesty must be a Jersey de- 
velopment," said the Impresario. " You know 
very well you can teach 'em, you humbug! More 
shame to you if you could not, after the life you've 
led. Wait till you read the Pantheon, on * Mr. 
Ronald Kestrel's introduction of the British public 
to the British Empire ! ' And, by the way, speak- 
ing of short stories, I want to remind you that we 
promised Rathbone a story for the Christmas sup- 
plement of the Gazette. He met me on Monday and 
asked about it. I told him you were returning in a 
day or two and that he should have it immediately." 

" H'm ! And I suppose we have nothing on 
hand?" 

" Not a line. I used everything for the new 
book, as you saw by the proofs." 

" Yes, to be sure ; of course you did. Well, it 
will be something for me to start work on. I'll do 
it to-morrow." 

" Can you manage it ? Something very slight 
and short would do, you know." 

" Oh, dear, yes ! Gad, I ought to after my long 

rest." 

" Well, to-morrow is Thursday, so I'll tell Rath- 
bone he shall have the story by Friday evening." 

" Yes — thanks. What a lot of things you do 
manage for me ! " 

" My dear fellow, I am paid like — like any other 
sort of agent." 
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" No, no ! Not in the same spirit, I assure you. 
-^J^id certainly what you do for me is something 
^^r-y different to anything that agents do. We — we 
^''^ght to ask pardon for talking shop, you know." 
" Then poor Margaret and myself will have to 
^I^ologise for coming into the work-room, I sup- 
I^c:>se." 

But the night was somewhat far gone for apolo- 
^i^s, and after a few minutes the Beauchamps rose 
^^ leave. Margaret and Ronald accompanied them 
^^^ Great Ormonde Street, and the Beauchamps then 
^^alked halfway back to Russell Square with their 
*^ost and hostess. Finally they parted after having 
"^^v-asted an additional five minutes outside the front 
^^f Ronald's old quarters with Mrs. Gimble. 

" I'll let you have that story to-morrow night," 
^«iid Ronald, as he wished the Impresario good- 
5^ight. 

" I must certainly come and pay my respects to 
^ear little Beth to-morrow," said Margaret, as she 
Amoved away on her husband's arm. 

" Oh, Ron 1 " she said happily, when they were 
^lone together in the new home. " It is a delightful 
X>lace, and I shall be so happy in it. Shall you be 
liappy, dear?" 

" I should be a thankless wretch and hard to 
please if I were not, little woman. And indeed I 
am very happy." 

So with her hand resting on his shoulder, they 
made a final and proprietary tour of the premises, 
and brought a happy end to the evening of their 
home-coming. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

•the man 

**0 youth, men praise so— holds their praise its worth? 
Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden cry? 
Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth?" 

Pictor Ignotus, 

When the morning of the following day was, 
from a Londoner's point of view, still young, Mar- 
garet arid Ronald stood together at the window of 
their dining-room, looking out over the square, with 
its garden of naked trees and glistening shrubs. 
The morning was crisp and bright, and in that part 
of London the frost of the night and the small hours 
still clung, jewel-like, to every feature of an outlook 
which in itself was not very picturesque. 

" And a year ago to-day you were just begin- 
ning to work round at Mrs. Gimble's, after having 
reluctantly — I am sure it must have been reluctantly 
— given up your plan of going back to Australia. 
And I — Oh, Ronald, what a lot can happen in a 
year ! " 

They had been chatting in the reminiscent vein. 

" My faith, yes ! Yes, a great deal may happen 
in a year, but I confess I hardly dared, last Decem- 
ber, to expect as much as has happened. You little 
Margaret ! You had a way of seeming to be a great 
distance from me." 
258 
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*' Little wretch 1 " 

" My dear, is that intended for your husband ? " 

" No, Ron ! For his wife." 

" Worse still ; an unpardonable insult. How- 
ever, I must let you off, because I am going to be- 
gin work. Just what I did this time last year, and 
yet — how completely different! Good-bye, little 
woman. I promised the Impresario he should have 
that story to-day, you know." 

" Yes ; and I have a lot to do, too." This, with 
an air of considerable matronly importance, and 
as Ronald reached the door of the room — " Ron ! " 

" Dear ! " 

" I — Fm not jealous of the work, you know, a 
bit; but — kiss me, Ron, dear! There; now Til let 
you go, and I pray it will be a happier, better day's 
work than any of last year." 

" I can answer for the first part of the prayer, 
little one. Happier, it must be. Good-bve, for a 
little while." 

So Ronald betook himself to the pivot chair 
which stood invitingly before the superlative writ- 
ing-table in his new work-room. And Mar- 
garet proceeded to interview cheery little Mrs. 
Cottle with reference to sundry momentous 
questions connected with that day's dinner, the 
altogether preposterous price of poultry, and 
the engagement of a small boy, as boot-clean- 
ing, errand-running aide-de-camp to the establish- 
ment. 

" Yes, by Gad ! it's certainly rather different to 
those days," murmured Ronald, as he pushed back 
the covered front of his table, and drew out a little 
pile of manuscript paper. " I've a great deal to be 
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thankful for, and I think I am grateful. However, 
I must think about this story." 

Two minutes passed. 

" And it's all happened in a year," resumed Ron- 
ald, mentally. " Gad, when I come to look at it, 
the thing seems almost incredible, as the result of 
one year. True, the pressure was considerable, 
but — This won't do ! There's a screed to be writ- 
ten. Now, let me see ! I was thinking of — H'm ! " 

Five minutes passed. 

" Poor old Impresario ! " muttered Ronald, 
rattling the end of his penholder between his teeth. 
" He seems to have given up even being on the 
verge of fortune nowadays. He only talks of being 
on the eve of some little journalistic appointment. 
I'm sorry he should have gone to Nesbitt to borrow 
money, and — it wasn't quite like Nesbitt to vsrrite 
and tell me of it. Still, of course, it enables me to 
arrange it with him, and I suppose Nesbitt sees no 
reason why he personally should risk his money. I 
almost wonder he lent it ; and yet — I don't ! I don't 
believe he could refuse the Impresario. I'm sure 
I couldn't and shouldn't try. But that's it ; he has 
never asked me for a penny, though I'm certain 
the poor old chap has had nothing for months be- 
yond what he could get out of my work. I must 
manage to arrange something with him, or else — 
Gad! This won't bring my story. What a lazy 
beggar I've grown ! Well, now " 

A quarter of an hour passed, while the man in 
the pivot chair filled his pipe and smoked contem- 
platively. 

" Of course, there's Mrs. Cottle — ^the genial and 
rotund — and I suppose there are various odd mat- 
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ters to attend to ; but — ^poor little woman ! I hope 
she won't feel lonely. I must tell her to always 
come into me, if she does." Ronald turned over a 
book which lay on the revolving stand beside him. 
"Aha! The Holy Palm. By Jove! I haven't 
looked at this for a year. H'm! How quietly it 
died ! " 

Just one hour passed, and closing The Holy 
Palm, Ronald pushed it from him, and leaned far 
back in his swing chair. 

" Good Lord ! " he muttered. " That was a dif- 
ferent order of work with a vengeance. Yes; and 
they wouldn't take The Holy Palm. They said it 
wasn't badly written, and — and then they buried it ! 
Gad, it's like an etching of a moonlit coral reef with 
indistinct palms and ghostly white beach for a 
background ; a sepia, silver point study in sad half- 
lights. It is beautiful, but — Hang it ! I can say 
that to myself. It is beautiful, but I think I can 
understand its quiet death — now. It's narrow. 
Yes, for all its cosmopolitanism and its bitterness 
against conventionality, it's narrow. It looks a 
devil of a long way into life, but it looks through a 
narrow shaft like the tube of a telescope. It goes 
deep, and so doesn't take in much surface. Gad, 
it's a searchlight study of an isolated temperament 
— shows his very bones, white and clear — but it is 
an isolated temperament, and it's treated as though 
it were humanity. And it was offered to people 
who'd never met that temperament. Ah! Great 
Scot! It's half past twelve and I haven't 
started that story. This is ruinous. I must get 
to work." 

The chair came forward with a little jolt to the 
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table's edge. Ronald picked up his pen and drew 
the sheaf of paper toward him. 

An hour passed. And then Margaret tapper 
lightly at the study door, and came in to her hus 
band. Ronald placed a sheet of blotting paper ove: 
his manuscript, and laid down his pen. 

" Will you come in and have a little lunch witl — ^ 
me now, Ron : or " 

" Yes, little girl ; of course I will. Come along/ 

So they walked together into the next room -^* 
There was nothing written on the sheaf of pape^ci -r 
which lay upon the superlative writing table. 

" What sort of a morning have you had, Ron? ' ' 
asked Margaret as they sat together at lunch. 

" Not very profitable, dear, as regards work." 

" Did that melancholy cat disturb you ? I senr 
Mrs. Cottle out twice to remonstrate with it." 

" No ; I don't think I noticed the cat, little girl 
and I was exceedingly comfortable in every way 
too comfortable, perhaps. But I didn't make muchr :^ |^ 
progress with my story, so I am afraid I mustn'tP' J; 
treat myself to a gossip after lunch. I must 
straight back to work." 

" Yes, Ron. But you must not worry, yo 
know, because, of course, after this long break ther 
is sure to be a kind of stiffness in getting to work, 
isn't there ? But the old habit will soon come bac 
when you are interested in some particular story, 
don't you think so ? " 

" Why, yes, little comforter, I think so, cer- 
tainly. And how wise and understanding you are 
growing ! " 

" I have a good teacher," murmured Margaret, 
colouring prettily, as she quoted Mrs. Beauchamp. 
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"Ah! In Mrs. Beauchamp, you mean?" 

" No ; in you, you modest old dear 1 I learn 
from my husband." 

" A poor teacher, little one ; but he loves you 
very dearly, and — I suppose that makes some dif- 
ference." 

And after a very brief interval, Ronald rose to 
go back to his work-room. 

" You're not lonely, little girl, while I'm in 
there, are you ? " he asked, as he paused at the door 
of the room. 

" Oh, no, Ron ; not a bit. I've heaps of things 
to do," said Margaret brightly. " Who do you sup- 
pose looks after your house, sir ? " 

" Ah ! Well, you mustn't ever be lonely, dear. 
Come — come and throw things at me, if you are." 

And with that Ronald returned to his pivot 
chair, and to the peaceful comfort of his study, 
where he found the hearth newly swept and gar- 
nished, and a bright fire blazing. 

" Gad, I really believe I'm too comfortable here," 
he muttered, reaching out for his pen, the holding 
of which he had in the old days found an aid and 
a spur in thinking. " I shall grow fat if I'm not 
careful ; which I suppose is one way of falling under 
the gold curse. Poor old Beauchamp ! It's a pity 
that a little of the curse doesn't reach him. How 
extraordinary it is that men like that, understand- 
ing the ins and outs of almost every kind of work, ' 
should gain so little profit from any one kind. 
Fraser and Chalmers belong to another tribe of the 
same race; stronger — a kind of mountain tribe; 
broader, braver, wiser, yet not knowing so much. 
The Impresario is of the sheltered valleys, subtler, 
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keener, and more clever — the influence of the frock 
coat. Well, now, for this story ! It's no use putting 
it off any longer, or waiting for the mood. I really 
must get to work. H'm! Ah, yes — as that wise 
little woman said, there's bound to be some stiff- 
ness at first. I must force the pace, and get warm 
to it. H'm ! . . . 

" My word, what a wonderful change there's 
been in Margaret these last few months! From 
Margaret of St. Mary's to Margaret the Bohemian, 
who knows all about my work, and loves it, and 
advises me ; who — And yet, upon my soul, I don't 
think I can claim to have taught her. Dear little 
woman ; dear — Hush, hush ! This story must be 
thought out, and written. A man, in the Bush, 
say— Ah ! " 

At the end of an hour and a half Ronald drew 
down the cover of his table with a snap, lit a ciga- 
rette, and walked out into the hall. 

" Margaret ! Where are you, dear? " 

Margaret was sitting, singing, amongst a heap 
of linen in her little dressing room, and Ronald 
went to her there. He stood silent for a few mo- 
ments in the doorway, smoking, and watching his 
wife admiringly. He felt almost envious of her busy 
preoccupation. 

" Would you like to stroll down to Covent Gar- 
den with me, little one?" he said at length. "I 
want to see Nesbitt about that business of the Im- 
presario's; and if you would wait for me at Ap- 
pendrot's, or somewhere like that, I'd bring him 
out to have some tea, when we had settled the busi- 
ness. He would like to meet you." 

"And I've always wanted to know him, ever 
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since you described your first interview with him. 
But are you sure you are not putting aside your 
work for the sake of giving me a treat ? " 

There was a little cloud on Ronald's face, and a 
suggestion of annoyance in his tone, as he said : 

" Why, no, dear ; the fact is, I seem to be quite 
out of the vein to-day. I can't get on at all, and 
perhaps it isn't good to use the whip at the 
start. And a little walk will freshen me up, and 
I shall do all the better for it this evening, or to- 
morrow." 

" Yes, yes, dear ! I quite agree with you, and 
I'm very glad. I'm sure it would be a mistake to 
force yourself at first. I'll just run and put some- 
thing on. I won't be a minute, Ron. By-the-bye, 
we might call at the Beauchamp's on our way back, 
and see little Beth," cried Margaret, from the bed- 
room. 

" Ye— es ; if we — ^we're not too late," assented 
Ronald, dubiously. 

So they walked out together, down Southamp- 
ton Row and Long Acre, toward Covent Garden. 
Ronald found a comfortable place for Margaret in 
a certain quiet German cafe, where worthy Haus- 
grauen from the Fatherland may be found any 
afternoon, sipping kaffee Berliner, or melange, and 
munching kiichens. Then he walked to his pub- 
lisher's offices, and was ushered in to Andrew Nes- 
bitt's room. 

" H'm — ah — ^well, you've filled out pretty well," 
said Mr. Nesbitt. " Yes, you have filled out. 
Flesh-pots of Egypt, you know. 'Ware the gold 
fever and adipose tissue ! " 

Ronald laughed, a little ruefully. Had he really 
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grown gross and lazy? The thought was nor 
pleasant. 

" I believe you're half sorry to see me lookin 
well," he said. 

" Not a bit ; Fm very glad, but — you know as -^s 
well as I do, there's a certain amount of what El I 
believe racing people call * condition,' which gen- -^=i- 
erally goes with good work. However, you wantec:^ -d 
a rest, no doubt, but — not too long a one, that's all.'*^^ -" 

" Yes. Well, you know, I was ill all throughMI h 
the first half of my holiday." 

" So I heard, so I heard. Fine thing, illness -^ ! 
Purges the blood of the brain, and — ^that sort o^ > ^ 
thing. Look here, you know ; about your dramatic- -*c 
friend, Mr. Beauchamp ! " 

" He is not an actor." 

" I didn't say he was. He's an Olympia 
genius; that's what's the matter with him; he ha:^ 
a Presence. Now, don't bristle, there's a good fel 
low. I know all about him, and I've known his typ* 
since my early days in London. Best-hearted fel- 
low in the world — yes, I know. Haven't a worcr^^^ 
to say against that. Bright and clever, sympathetic^ ^^ 
and all that, and — ^wouldn't harm a fly. Right ^^ 
But he'd ruin a Rothschild with all the grace \r^^ ^ 
the world, with the best possible intentions, with 
and he'd weep consumedly over the ruins, give hi^ 

coat to his creditors, and — start on another Roth- 

schild. My dear Kestrel, the man can't help it ; it'^ ^ 
in the bones of the type. Well, of course it doesn'' * 
matter about the few pounds that I — eh, nonsense -• 
Why should I take it from you? I knew peviectl^^Zy 
well what I was doing. I only want to prevent you ^ 
sacrificing yourself to the inevitable failings of th -*^ 
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type, and — No, I won't discuss it, I won't be bullied, 
and I won't allow you to take offence." 

So Ronald laughed again. 

" Well," he said, " perhaps you'll come out and 
have a cup of tea with me — I've had a good many 
with you — ^and be introduced to my wife. She is 
waiting to see you." 

" H'm, yes, I will with pleasure. Look here ! 
We'll go out the back way, into the market, be- 
cause there are two or three people waiting for 
me in front. I'll tell Johnson to give 'em some 
tea and keep 'em happy for ten minutes. I can't 
spare any longer." 

So they slipped out together like a pair of truant 
schoolboys; and the afternoon sun showed Ronald 
that he might have written his name in the dust 
which lay on scholarly Andrew Nesbitt's sleeves 
and shoulders. Margaret received them very pret- 
tily in the German cafe, and when they parted out- 
side, after a good ten minutes' chat, Mr. Nesbitt 
whispered to Ronald : 

" Lucky man, very lucky man ! Rare, believe 
me; very rare. You've a lot to be grateful for. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Kestrel. Don't spoil your hus- 
band. I must have a book from him in the spring, 
you know. Good old public is fickle at first. Must 
get a firm grip of 'em. Good-bye. By the way! 
H'm — er — Kestrel ! Excuse me ! " And as Ronald 
fell back a step or two, the publisher whispered with 
hoarse emphasis : " Married men have no right to 
lend money — they're exempt ! Good-bye ! " 

" He's a funny old fellow, is he not ? " said Ron- 
ald, when he and his wife were walking toward 

Bloomsbury again. 
18 
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" But he's a dear old man, Ronald. Do yo — ^ 
know he makes me feel that I could trust him wit' -^ 
absolutely anything under any circumstances. ^ 

think he would be always the same." 

" I think he would. He has always been e: c ^ ' 
actly the same to me. I'm very glad you like hin ^^> 
very glad, because — do you know, I don't thinZ -k 
you would have liked him six months ago." 

" Oh, yes, I see. Perhaps not. You know wh« 
I told you about my teacher?" 

" Dear little woman ! " 

" Ridiculous Ronald ! But, tell me, Ron ! Mi 
Nesbitt does not Hke Mr. Beauchamp, does he?" 

" I don't think he would ever be as friendl 
with the Impresario as we are. But why? Wh< 
made you guess that ? " 

" I don't know, Ron ; but I just thought so." 

" H'm ! " 

And presently Ronald found that his wife ha 
brought him to Great Ormonde Street. 

" Oh ! Don't you think it's a little late to ca — *^^ 
there now, my dear ? " 

" Why, my dear Ronald, it is only half-past fiv^^' ^• 
There's more than two hours before dinner. Bu' ^•*' 
of course, if you would rather — 
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No, no ! Come along, little woman ! I — I' 
in my second schoolboyhood, I think." 

With which curious comment Ronald gave h^^ '^ 
arm to Margaret, and they turned toward the hon 
which lay beyond the third floor brass-knockere ^===^^ 
door. 

" Have you brought the story, old man? " aske ' " 
Mr. Beauchamp, when Beth's first raptures had su 
sided somewhat, and that small cherub was 
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deavouring to discover a method of dividing her- 
self between Margaret's lap and Ronald's knee. 

" Well, no," replied Ronald, in a tone of marked 
carelessness. " I haven't written it. But to-morrow 
will do just as well, will it not ? You said you would 
let him have it by to-morrow evening, you know." 

" Ye — es, I suppose to-morrow will be time 
enough, but " 

" So ril do it to-night and in the morning." 

" All right, old fellow ; just as you like, of 
course." 

" Well, the fact is, I did mean to do it to-day, 
and I tried pretty hard; but — somehow, I seemed 
clean out of the vein. I suppose I've grown lazy, 
and that comfortable room of mine encourages me." 

" Oh, I don't know ; you are sure to be a little 
stiff at first, of course ; but " 

" That's exactly what Margaret said, and — Mar- 
garet is my literary adviser, you know." 

" Ronald ! " 

And afterward, when Ronald and Margaret had 
left, the Impresario said to his wife, as the result 
of several consecutive minutes spent in silent ru- 
mination : 

" I wonder what would happen if — if he could 
not write that story ! " 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE MAN AS ARTIST 

**Now we are come to our Kingdom, 
And the State is thus and thus : 
Our legends wait at the palace gate — 
Little it profits us, 
Now we are come to our Kingdom. ^^ 

King A nthony. 

Being country bred, and domestic by nature 
well as by calling, Mrs. Cottle was wont to begi 
her day's work before five in the summer, and bi 
fore half-past six during the winter months. Bt 
ing guiltless of any knowledge of the vagaries ai 
habits of gentlemen whom Mrs. Gimble called " li 
tery," Mrs. Cottle was painfully surprised, and ev< 
shocked, when on entering the study of her maste 
armed with brush and duster at six-thirty A. m., shr 
found Ronald asleep in the pivot chair, his hej 
resting on his arms, and his arms outstretched 
the great table before him. 

Her entrance woke Ronald, and, with a start, fe^"^^ 
rose to his feet. Then, half smiling at the goc 
woman's bewilderment, he muttered some remai 
to the effect that he must have dropped off to sleej 
and with that retired on tip-toe to the bedrooi 
across the hall. 

Ronald had slept for some two or three hou- 
in this comfortless position. And the sheaf 
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manuscript paper on which his arms had rested 
was still blank and free from stain of ink when he 
left it, to spend a couple of hours in bed. This was 
on the second morning of Ronald's new life in 
I^ondon. 

Mrs. Cottle regretfully concluded that the poor 
young man, her master, had yielded to temptation 
and taken more wine than was altogether good for 
him. In fact, she looked about her, with pardonable 
curiosity, for bottles and glasses, and was surprised 
to find no visible traces of a solitary debauch behind 
the writing table. 

" Well, I'm sure ! " she muttered. " He'd 'a bin 
a deal better off in his bed ; a deal better off." 

And then her cheery optimism dismissed the 
matter, with the following somewhat involved 
soliloquy. 

" Well, well, least said's soonest mended ; and 
there's worse misfortunes than that happens in the 
best regelated families. Where ignorance is bliss, 
I see no good in telling the missis, and letting her 
bother her pretty head about it." 

So Mrs. Cottle said nothing to her mistress 
about this little matter ; a very trifling thing, though 
it had startled the good housekeeper. And Ronald 
contented himself by saying, in answer to Mar- 
garet's enquiries : 

" Yes, I was rather late, dear ; but I haven't 
done the story yet, so I must set to work after 
breakfast." 

" You look tired, Ron. Are you sure a little 
more rest wouldn't be better for you ? " 

" Oh, no ; thank you, little woman. I am all 
right. I dare say London air, after Jersey, makes 
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one look a little pasty. But I'm perfectly rested, 
and — I must let the Impresario have his screed this 
afternoon." 

And so, rather earlier than on the preceding day, 
Ronald was back at his place, between the window, 
and the writing-table, in his work-room. 

At lunch-time Ronald asked Margaret to ex- 
cuse him. 

" I hardly ever used to eat lunch in London, 
you know, little woman, and I'd rather not break 
off just now, if you don't mind." 

" Very well, Ron. I'll just bring you in a scrap 
of something and a glass of wine on a tray; and 
then I won't bother you again." 

" My Margaret ! Don't talk about bothering; 
but " 

" I know, Ron ; I quite understand, so don't you 
worry, there's a dear boy ! " 

At three o'clock Ronald came out from his den 
and asked Margaret if William, Mrs. Cottle's newly 
engaged aide-de-camp, might be allowed to take a 
note around to the Impresario's. 

" Why, of course, Ron. Shall I tell him to wait 
for an answer ? " 

" No— that is — well, it really doesn't matter, 
little one. There can't be much answer." 

" Oh ! Very well. Is — is anything the matter, 
Ron? You do look so weary, poor dear; I really 
think you ought to stop work and lie down, unless 
you feel like going out anywhere. It's nice and 
sunny, and not very cold — ^when the wind is quiet." 

" Yes ; I was just going to ask you if you felt 
like a walk in the park. I haven't been in one 
of the parks since — oh, ever so long! We'll come 
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home by Regent Street The shops must be inter- 
esting now. We'll make it what the Beauchamps 
call a ' G. and F. O.' — ^that's a gay and festive occa- 
sion — ^and dine at Les Gourmets, if you like." 

The letter which Ronald had sent to the Impre- 
sario, and which he said required no answer, was a 
brief one and to the point This was all it con- 
tained : 

" My DEAR Old Man : 

" Please tell Rathbone that he can't have that 
story. Say I am very sorry — I am, really ! there's 
no earthly doubt about that — but I can't help it I 
don't know what excuse you can make, but the 
naked fact is, I can't write it — ^to time, anyhow. 
I'm very sorry. Thine, R. K." 

That was all. And the Impresario found it 
quite enough to be very disturbing. 

" Sweetheart ! " he cried to his wife who was in 
the next room. " You know I said last night I won- 
dered what would happen if Ronald couldn't write 
that story ? " 

" Yes, Dick ! " Mrs. Beauchamp appeared at 
the door, looking anxious. 

" Well, here's a letter to say he can't write it, 
and asking me to tell Rathbone." 

" Poor Ron ! How worried he must be ! " 

" And poor Dick will have rather a bad time 
with Rathbone." 

"Ah, but, Dick, think how wretched it will make 
Ronald. You know how impatient he is in his 
work. And yet, of course, it's much wiser of him 
to frankly give up trying than to force himself to 
write something — something poor." 
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" H'm ! rd rather see him write anything just 
now than nothing. The kind of reputation he has 
won wants steady feeding, much more so than if 
he had made it on a couple of novels, or even on 
one novel. Still, I suppose it must come ; he must 
begin again soon." 

" Oh, yes, I am certain he will. Why, Dick, he 
has only been back two days." 

" True, dear, true, but he is not another man, 
he is Ronald Kestrel. And he has been idle for 
three months. The last line he wrote was the finish 
of that long Christmas story, just before our last 
run down to Bournemouth. Two days ! My faith, 
they must have been two months to him, poor chap! 
Do you know, I think Til go round and see him, 
dear." 

" That's like you, Dick. Shall I come ? " 

"Well, I don't think I would, just now. He 
will be so sore. This evening — yes, I think you 
could help him a lot. Is — is there anything in the 
house for dinner, sweetheart, in case I bring them 
back?" 

" Well, there's — ^but, of course, Dick " 

" Yes, to be sure ; I can easily slip out, if they 
did come. I don't suppose they will. It will be 
all right to-morrow, sweetheart. I shall be drawing 

the money for three stories of Ronald's, and-^ 

if 
er 

" It seems queer that we should be taking Ron- 
ald's money, Dick." 

" My dear, I take no more than an ordinary 
agent would, and I really don't believe he could 
manage the selling of his own work properly." 

Mrs. Cottle was truly sorry to have to tell her 
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esteemed patron, Mr. Richard Beauchamp, that her 
master and mistress were both out, and would not 
be home to dinner. The Impresario left a tact- 
fully sympathetic note on Ronald's writing table, 
and went away from the house, murmuring to him- • 
self as he reached the street 

" Now I am rather surprised at his taking it 
that way. I wonder if he's told his wife — rather an 
important point, that" 

During the week which followed this evening 
the Impresario saw Ronald only once; and, with 
the exception of Mrs. Cottle and Margaret, his wife, 
it is doubtful whether anyone else who knew him 
saw Ronald at all. 

Every day came a little note from Richard 
Beauchamp, with sometimes a page from his wife, 
wishing Ronald the best of good luck, and begging 
him not to force himself too much, and winding up 
with : " Has anything come yet ? " Every day Ron- 
ald's reply, sometimes written and at other times 
verbal, said in effect : " Many thanks for good 
wishes. No, nothing has come, and I don't seem 
to be in the vein yet." Every day Margaret grew a 
little more anxious over the pained, worried look 
which seemed to be settling like a blight on her hus- 
band's face ; and almost every morning early-rising 
Mrs. Cottle found the lamp at her master's table, 
either burned out and emptied of its oil, or, accord- 
ing to the manner in which she had filled it, so 
nearly exhausted as to show that it had been alight 
all night 

Margaret, with growing sadness, learned in one 
week that it was possible to share bed and board 
with Ronald and yet to see far less of him than she 
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had seen, for instance, during certain week-ends 
in Bournemouth. 

Then came Christmas, which, despite the attenu- 
ating influences of common sense Gradgrind and 
his ever-increasing progeny, is still a season of great 
good- will and some jollity. In accordance with a 
promise of long standing Margaret and Ronald 
were to dine early, and spend the evening with the 
Beauchamps. Beth, who was not yet blessed with 
any great interest in the production of current lit- 
erature, was very distinctly concerned in this 
arrangement. And Ronald was sensitive in the 
matter of promises which involved the happiness of 
cherub-faced children. 

** Little woman," he said to Margaret, as to- 
gether they walked through the gloom of early 
evening from Russell Square to Great Ormonde 
Street, " it's on my conscience that I've been neg- 
lecting you shamefully this last week." 

" Then push it away from your conscience, my 
husband, because — because it hasn't any business 
there." 

" Fm afraid it has though, dear. And now, 
when the eleventh hour has passed, I wake to con- 
sciousness of the horrible fact that I haven't bought 
a Christmas present for little Beth, even, let alone 
for her father and mother." 

" Well, Ron, I sent round a case of wine and 
a big hamper — an enormous hamper — from the 
stores, yesterday. I knew they wanted those things, 
and I thought it would be better than buying any- 
thing they didn't want so much. And — and you 
were busy, Ron, so I took the liberty of writing a 
card from both of us to go with it." 
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"Ah, little girl, you are kinder to me than I 
deserve." 

" You mustn't say foolish things, dear. And 
I've two wonderful Paris dolls for Beth, a gentle- 
man and a lady, both elaborately lifelike ; the lady 
from you and her friend from me." 

Ronald cleared his throat, and made a remark 
which was not intelligible. They were passing a 
dark gateway at the time, and the street was de- 
serted. Ronald stood still, and with a hand on each 
of her shoulders, looked into Margaret's face. Then 
he kissed her, very softly and tenderly ; rather as a 
man kisses a child than as a husband his wife. 

" Darling, you won't ever misunderstand me ? 
You wont — you " 

" Dear, dear, weary husband ; do you think I 
only love you on high days and holidays ? " 

And when they reached the door of the Beau- 
champs' little home Ronald's face was lighter and 
more reposeful than it had been for a week. Yet 
Mrs. Beauchamp, who had not seen him since the 
evening on which Margaret had taken tea with An- 
drew Nesbitt, could not hide a little start of pain 
and surprise when she met Ronald and noticed the 
dark shadows and drawn look of weariness about 
his eyes and face generally. But, by tacit consent, 
she and her husband agreed in saying no word 
about the week which had passed, or about any 
subject connected with Ronald's wcfrk. 

Children of the order, not a common one it 
must be confessed, to which Beth belonged, are 
gifted sometimes with a marvellous amount of in- 
stinctive understanding. Beth was prepared for an 
altogether unusual degree of gaiety on this Christ- 
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mas evening. Yet, after two minutes spent in study- 
ing Ronald, from a point of vantage on his wife's 
lap, Beth, by some prescient method best known 
to childhood, toned down the wide-eyed C major 
of her holiday joyousness to the gentle lesser sev- 
enths of purest sympathy— child commiseration, of 
the silent and caressing order. 

Afterward, and all through the evening until her 
many times postponed hour for bed came round, 
little Beth could hardly be persuaded to leave 
Ronald's knee. And, for his part, Ronald clung 
to the child, hanging on every word of her subdued 
prattle, as a man wearied by the din of cities will 
linger, fondly and happily enough, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a country farmyard. 

Once, when Beth's mother happened to look 
suddenly in Ronald's direction, she saw a quaint 
little comedy. In the midst of her low-voiced chat- 
ter, Beth, raising her golden head unexpectedly* 
had found Ronald's eyes full of tears. Pausing i^ 
the communication she was making at the time, the 
child gravely drew her tiny handkerchief from her 
pocket, and proceeded to wipe Ronald's eyes with 
it, patting his thin cheek the while with her left 
hand, and adopting precisely those means of com- 
forting her friend that her mother had many times 
used in comforting her. 

Across the front of this picture Mrs. Beau- 
champ's eyes met Margaret's, and a whole volume 
of eloquent understanding and sympathy passed 
between the wife who was also a mother and she 
who was a wife only. 

And, wet eyes notwithstanding, the evening, of 
its kind, was a very happy one. For there is a 
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happiness behind which tears are ever a-tremble; 
just as there are tears through which one may see 
shining the soft Hght of truest happiness. 

" I shouldn't be surprised, sweetheart, if to- 
night were to make a world of difference — ^just the 
change we are waiting for — in Ronald," said the 
Impresario to his wife, when, shortly after mid- 
night, they found themselves alone together. 

" I hope so, Dick. I hope it may. There is 
something terribly sad about poor Ron just now. 
You saw how our Beth noticed it, felt it all through 
her little body, before he had been ten minutes in 
the room. Fm not given much to presentiments, 
but I feel — I feel as though some great cloud were 
hanging over Ronald. Still, as you say, dear, a 
change may have set in even now." 

Mr. Beauchamp's surmise was correct, for the 
night had brought a change to Ronald, though 
hardly indeed the change which Richard Beau- 
champ meant 

Continuous production, a long series of achieve- 
ments, many consecutive days of strenuous exer- 
tion over some particular piece of work, and the 
wearing round of almost any daily routine, however 
laborious ; these be strains upon a man's endurance 
to which one can set no limit. But the barren strain 
of effort which is utterly fruitless, of labour pains 
which have no consummation, of creative struggles 
which bring forth nothing, this at a certain level of 
feverishness, cannot be endured beyond a certain 
brief limit of time. The fever must needs prove 
fatal, or be subdued into burning at a lower tem- 
perature, and so to devouring its victim at a much 
slower rate. Thus malarial fever subsides some- 
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times into rheumatism, and rheumatism into parai-' 
ysis — ^partial, whole, fatal. 

On the morning following this first Christmas 
day of his married life, Ronald walked into h^-^^ 
work-room after breakfast and stood for a mome '^^^ 
gazing, with a good deal of sadness in his eyes, '^^ 
the chair before his writing table. Margaret h^^^ 
chosen that chair as a companion to the Bea-! 
champs' wedding present ; and, like the table, it w; 
a marvel of comfort and adaptability. 

A shade of bitterness joined the sadness in Roi 
aid's face as he gazed at the chair; joined it for ^ 
moment, but only to be swallowed up by it and lo ^^^ 
to sight. For sadness is a much larger thing tha■^ ^ 
bitterness. 

" Yes ! " he muttered. " It's like my reputatic^^ 
— something I can't live up to." And then it wa^^ 
the bitterness sank below the broad surface of sad- 
ness in his face. " But, hang it ! I haven't quite 
reached the stage of abusing my tools. I suppose 
a chair is a tool. Dear little Margaret ! How much 
you've given me that I don't deserve ; and what a 
pitiful return I've been making you ! How- 



ever " 



And then, still standing before the chair of 
which, in that moment, he felt unworthy to make 
use, Ronald began to think, more keenly and con- 
nectedly in the interests of those dear to him, than 
he had been able to think in the interests of his 
work. He recalled the long, hot strain of produc- 
tion which in one year had borne such wonderful 
fruit in his life; he examined it in the light of his 
present helplessness, and of the feverish, ineffectual 
Sinigglcs which had begun with his attempted re- 
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turn to work, and he made the whole lend him 
clearness of vision with which to scan, and endeav- 
our to prepare for, what things his future might 
liold in its lap. 

And the result of his thinking, there before the 
table, which, on his very wedding-day, he had, with 
high thoughts of great work undone, consecrated 
to the service of his pen; the result shaped itself 
into some such unspoken sentences as these : 

" I did in less than a year what some men — 
workers, too — ^would have taken many years to ac- 
complish. I did it, and it was good, and clean, and 
strong — God lets me have a little pride still — though 
it was not — not exactly the work which I had 
thought mine. Still, somehow, I was able to do it — 
a big thing, an unmistakably big thing — ^and to 
win Margaret with it, in less than half the time I 
hoped. That's something — b. good deal. And then 
I rested. And then^-came this ! Well, perhaps the 
sweat and pain and weariness was not price enough 
for all I bought. Perhaps this is a part of the pay- 
ment. Or — perhaps I am finished. Perhaps it was 
all my working life that I crammed into those sweat- 
ing days and nights. Well, it brought Margaret, 
and — ^and I suppose a reputation, a vogue, is — 
something. Anyhow, I bought it ; and if a man buys 
without stopping to enquire about price, then he 
must pay just the same, and, by Allah! no hag- 
gling. And I — Pve drawn back like any Jew sweet- 
meat peddler in a Moorish Soko, and whined to all 
my friends to come and help me pay my debt. No. 
Ye gods, I can't do that — not any more. I must 
stand alone, and fall alone, too, if I must fall. Yet 
now, since I came back, and found it all out; now. 
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in the first wretchedness of it, I've whined and let 
them share the pain — made little Margaret feel 
where it hurt me; and even Beth — Good heavens, 
no! I can't be bad enough for that. Well, they 
mustn't see it any more ; that's all. I've got to face 
this thing out alone, if it takes me all my life to 
pay. And, by the beaches, they mustn't know I 
am paying ! " 

Ronald turned away from the table at last, the 
table on which he had produced nothing, and knelt 
down beside a dilapidated old leathern trunk, which 
bore on its side a weather-stained label of the Roval 
Hotel, Werrilong. He raised the lid of this trunk, 
and began to look through the pile of dusty manu- 
scripts beneath it. 

" It seems I can't write stories any more," he 
muttered. " But that's just what they mustn't know 
anything about. Well, forgive me, dear little Mar- 
garet! — those stories have got to come somehow." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE man's wisdom 

** I hear the silken gown you wear 

Sweep on the gallery floor ; 
Your step comes up the wide, dark stair, 

And pauses at my door. 
My heart with the old hope flowers fair — 
That shrivels to the old despair, 

For you come in no more ! ** 

Just as there are some lies which, like those of 
Tom Pinch of well-loved memory, may be said to 
"mount up to heaven on the wings of angels," so 
also are there lies which step into the world under 
the unconsciously welcoming auspices of the most 
truthful of men and women. On this morning fol- 
lowing Christmas day, which brought with it a cer- 
tain change in Ronald, he joined Margaret at lunch, 
a thing he had not done more than once since their 
return to London. Margaret met him at the door 
of the dining-room, gladness tripping from both her 
grey eyes to greet him. Then she stepped back 
from before him, looking with loving criticism into 
his grave, dark face. 

" Oh, Ron, you — dear ! " she cried at length. 
" You have started work again, and everything is 
all right." 

Ronald laughed quietly. 

** Do I carry a half-finished short story on my 
19 283 
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forehead then ? Do my eyes show a tendency to- 
ward fine frenzy, or are my fingers inky ? — But, no ; 
I have washed them. You are a clairvoyant, little 
girl; and — You mustn't expect too much, you 
know. It's a pretty ordinary kind of story." 

" Ah, then you have. Oh, I .am so glad, Ron, 
dear ! Come and have some lunch ! I shall go 
round and tell the Beauchamps afterward. I can't 
tell you how glad I am." 

And so Ronald had no actual statement of un- 
truth to make, truth-loving Margaret having lifted 
his lie into the world, very ready to act sponsor 
to it. 

The Beauchamps begged Ronald to read to 
them all, assembled at the flat in Great Ormonde 
Street, the first story he had written since the end 
of his long holiday. Without being ungracious, 
Ronald managed to excuse himself from this ; and 
on the following afternoon the Impresario received 
the manuscript with instructions to do with it as he 
thought fit. Ronald himself had gone out of town 
that day to visit Andrew Nesbitt, who was suffering 
from an attack of asthma, at his house in Richmond. 
The Impresario read the story to his wife. And 
when the reading was finished they sat silent for a 
few moments. Mrs. Beauchamp was the first to 
speak. 

"It is rather unlike last year's work," she said, 
guardedly. 

" My dear, it's — ^well ! " The husband paused, 
and with deft fingers gently pushed back some stray 
hairs from his forehead — a gesture significant of 
genuine feeling in the Impresario. " Of course, 
my dear," he continued ; " I daresay it strikes you 
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a$ an average enough piece of magazine work; I 
daresay it is. And I don't suppose its publication 
can do any actual harm to Ronald's reputation — 
though I'm quite sure it can't do any good — but — 
Well, it seems to me one of the most extraordinary 
productions I ever saw, remembering whose it is. 
Do you know, sweetheart, I verily believe that if he 
had done nothing else, Ronald might go on writing 
stories like that in London for twenty years, and — 
and never get any forrarder. That stor}', my dear, 
is ordinary sound journalism, plus a certain under- 
current of literary and romantic instinct which looks 
as though it might break through, and doesn't If 
I didn't know the writer I should say that it was 
the work of a very busy young journalist, who 
filled in odd moments by dashing off newspaper 
stories to make odd guineas. So far as style is con- 
cerned, it's the sort of thing that I should have sus- 
pected Ronald might have done years ago; but 
coming after last year's work — it is simply astound- 
ing. And, mind you, the short story is a thing of 
concentration, which shows up style as a magnify- 
ing glass shows you the pores of your skin." 

" I feel a good deal of all that, Dick," said Mrs. 
Beauchamp ;* " and I must confess that the story 
comes to me as the work of a Ronald whom I've 
never known." 

" Hardly a Ronald at all ! " 

" It doesn't bring the ring of his voice or the 
light of his eyes to me in the least, as his other 
work always does. And then, too, I feel what you 
say, that as published work it cannot do Ronald 
any good." 

" Unless, perhaps, to keep his name before 
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them," interposed Mr. Beauchamp. " And it's a 
poor way of doing even that." 

" But yet, granting all that, Dick, it seems to 
me that there's a good deal to be thankful for in 
the mere fact that Ronald has written a story, even 
this story. The continuous effort which produced 
nothing must have been fearful for him." 

" Yes, oh, yes, let's be thankful, my dear, by 
all manner of means ; but, when I come to look at 
those ordered paragraphs, the trim journalese of 
them, the written-to-order-at-per-column flavour of 
them — O the pity of it ; the pity of it ! We must 
encourage him to go slow, to go very slow. And 
I fear me Nesbitt must do without his spring season 
book." 

But the event proved that Ronald stood in no 
need of encouragement to " go slow." 

" You see," he said to Richard Beauchamp a 
month later — there was a set look of enduring pa- 
tience in Ronald's face, which froze comment on the 
Impresario's lips — " you see, I have not forgotten 
what you told me months and months ago, before 
the first book of short stories appeared; that the 
story-writer, more than any man, was known and 
given repute, not only by his works, but by their 
more or less continuous appearance. You may be 
sure that I feel the — I recognise that I have not got 
back to my right vein yet, and for that reason I am 
not trying to turn out much work just now. But— 
a few weeks ago, old fellow, you were grieving for 
me because I simply could not turn out anything. 
Well, now I am giving you these one or two stories, 
such as they are, to prevent — because, you see, it 
seems better than nothing — something for you to 
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give the editors, you know. Are they very bad, old' 
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Bad ? Oh, no, they are not bad, Ronald. It's 
like my cheek to pronounce judgment on them at 
all ; particularly as, though you speak of them as a 
sort of reserve series, we've only had two of them 
so far, you know." 

"Ah, yes! Did I speak of them in that way? 
H'm! I suppose it's because I haven't any others 
to speak of. But don't you be alarmed, old man. 
Everything will come out all right by-and-bye, 
and Nesbitt shall have his spring book after all — 
perhaps. We won't let them forget us, anyhow." 

" My deaf Ronald, you surely cannot be hoping 
to write a book of stories to appear this spring. 
Why, even your old rate of production, you 
know " 

" Ah, well ; we shall see, old man, we shall see. 
Anyhow, depend upon it everything will turn out 
for the best." 

And Ronald turned away, with the same set look 
of patient weariness and endurance on his thin face. 
And with this the Impresario was forced to content 
himself, and to soothe his fears about the quality of 
Ronald's stories as best he might. But he felt that 
there was something between them which he did 
not understand. Ronald seemed moderately calm 
and content, but Richard Beauchamp could no 
longer see the inner workings of his life, through 
its surface screen, as he had been wont to see it. 

It had seemed to Ronald that the only way in 
which he could prevent those dear to him sharing 
the great trouble which had come upon him with his 
attempted return to work, was to in some way hide 
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from them the source of that trouble — ^his inability 
to produce, to resume his life's labour and pleasure. 
Inability to produce is not an easy thing to hide. 
It means pretended production, and though the 
process may be feigned, yet its alleged result must 
have a real and tangible existence. 

Ronald had turned to the ragged manuscripts 
of some of his earliest work, short shories which he 
had written as he wrote police court reports and 
" local intelligence " ; work turned out by a prentice 
hand, in the odd intervals of a rushing journalistic? 
life, and written to fit its only available market, 
rather than with any serious literary intent. To be 
sure these stories never would have existed had 
there been no fundamental thread of the literary in- 
stinct in Ronald, any more than would those fear- 
some drawings of houses and horses which are 
sometimes exhibited as the earliest efforts of a 
great painter, had there been no germ, however 
well hidden, of the artist faculty in that particular 
painter. 

These haphazard children of Ronald's journalistic 
days in the South had appeared on the back pages 
of country newspapers, between the covers of Aus- 
tralian weekly journals, and in any place which their 
writer had been able to find for them, at a price, and 
sometimes at no price at all. But Ronald assumed 
fairly enough that this should not affect their value, 
if they had any, in London. 

Sitting in the luxurious den, which from a 
worker's point of view had proved so barren a place 
for Ronald, he had endeavoured to revise, re- 
mould, and write afresh one or two of these stories, 
by way of covering the gap which, though of neces- 
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sity it remained a chasm of real pain and sorrow to 
himself, he did not choose should continue to be a 
grief and an eyesore to those he loved. 

This Ronald had deliberately set himself to ac- 
complish. And this is a form of artistic prostitu- 
tion. Ronald fixed his eyes on the end — a very 
loving one — ^and, sadly enough, adopted the only 
means within his reach. 

But here the artist and instinctive worker, 
stronger far than the human shell it inhabited, had 
revolted, had bowed to the shame but declined the 
trafficking. A renegade Christian is a poor Mo- 
liammedan, and znce versa. Ronald's spirit was will- 
ing, and humble enough, but his artist flesh re- 
belled; he lacked the mechanic's cunning. 

Men there be, good workers and artists, too, 
Avhose methods are so calm, unbiassed and method- 
ical, that they can build up, even their masterpieces, 
on any foundation, dissect them fragment by frag- 
xnent, should they so choose, and fit them together 
so that no flaw can be seen in the mosaic whole. 
Regarded simply as artists, the souls of such men 
live in their brains. There is another order of artist, 
weaker perhaps in technique, less serene of vision, 
and far less precise in all his methods. The brains 
of such men are in their souls, and their souls live 
in the hearts of them, pulsing in unison with the 
heart's ebb and flow of joys and sorrows. 

The art of the one order is constructive, archi- 
tectural; the art of the other is cbnceptive, ideal- 
istic, and both, of course, have their charlatans and 
their quacks. Ronald Kestrel belonged essentially 
and in the very fibre of him to that order whose art 
is conceptive rather than structural. 
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A popular writer has said : 

"There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And-every-single-one-of-them-is-right." 

His attempts to revise and remodel work, the 
motifs and inceptive principles of which were now 
alike foreign and distasteful to him, would have 
seemed pitiful to an understanding onlooker. To 
Ronald, having once set himself to the making of 
them, they were merely annoying, by reason of their 
complete inefficacy. 

He could not remodel these stories, because he 
could not understand or grasp the basis of their 
original modelling. He could not revisie their style 
because they seemed to him to have no style; so 
utterly foreign to his present are the past mental 
phases of a man whose method in art is to complete 
his picture before he paints it. 

The revising faculty is a thing apart from cer- 
tain kinds of literary work; akin to the critical 
power and closely allied to the editorial instinct. 
Acting blindly under instructions given by Richard 
Beauchamp, Ronald might possibly have made of 
his Australian early efforts finished pictures which 
would have passed muster beside his work of the 
previous year. But Ronald had chosen, not un- 
worthily, to walk in this path alone, if walk in it he 
must. Having no dissecting talent he could not 
pluck out the foreign, jarring element from these 
stories, even had he felt himself able to fill its place. 
Following his instinct he regarded each story as a 
whole, and not in detail. As entities they were quite 
foreign to his understanding. As something for- 
eign he bowed to their possibilites, and gave up all 
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idea of judging them, far less of reconstructing 
them. He simply wrote them out afresh from the 
original, and gave of them reluctantly and very 
sparingly to the Impresario. 

And then, with vague statements, made for 
Margaret's benefit and for the Beauchamps, re- 
garding certain reading and the outlining of plots 
to be attended to, Ronald set himself rigidly and 
as calmly as he could, to that most wearing and 
exhausting form of labour : the endeavour by means 
of pressure from without, to awake the productive 
spring of pressure from within. 

" I don't think Fll try to make a volume of any 
of the recent short stories," said Ronald, toward the 
end of February. 

The Impresario sighed from real relief. 

" No, I don't think I would," he said. " They 
are not — they're more suitable for magazines, are 
they not ? " 

The stories in question were not foreign to Rich- 
ard Beauchamp's editorial eye. They contained no 
hidden possibilities to him. They were simply un- 
accountably mediocre. 

" But yet," continued Ronald, " there ought to 
be a book of some sort, you know, this spring." 

" Ah, I don't know ; there's plenty of time," said 
Beauchamp, fearing for his friend's peace of mind 
and for his literary reputation so recently won. 

" I don't think so," objected the younger man. 
" I don't want them to begin asking whether the 
man to whom they gave a vogue has exhausted 
himself in winning it or not. No, I can't afford 
that, because of Margaret. And, since I can't re- 
cover quite — ^just yet, you know — ^the vein which 
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brought me the vogue, I'll give them another on 
top of it. ril give them the last complete book I 
wrote ; my Bush story, The Ishmaelite. That was 
the first work of mine you ever read. I am pretty 
sure Nesbitt will like it, and I'm quite sure he will 
do his best with it." 

" H'm ! But I don't feel very confident about 
how the public will take it, after the spear-point 
stories of last year," said Mr. Beauchamp. 

" I shall go through it carefully, and cut down 
the atmosphere a little, in favour of the action ; and 
— hang it ! I don't think the book can do me any 
harm, old man." 

" No, oh, no ; I don't see that it can do that, cer- 
tainly." 

And so Ronald drew out from its hiding-place 
the work of yet another phase, that which he had 
believed to be essentially his own work: the story 
which he had finished in Chalmers' shanty at War- 
rimoo. This he set to work to prepare for publica- 
tion in May. And the handling of it, though it 
occupied only a very small while, was a great 
relief to Ronald and strengthened him for further 
effort. 

It strengthened him for further effort, and 
helped him in the task which he had set himself of 
hiding from Margaret, and from all the world, the 
curious paralysis of his inventive ability, which 
seemed to have taken hold upon him. But hide it 
as he might, even from eyes made keen by love, 
there yet remained nature to be reckoned with ; and 
from his own soul a man may hide nothing. Day 
after day, night after night, and week after week, 
in the solitude of his own den, Ronald fought and 
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grappled with the demon of imaginative inertia 
which possessed him. Morning after morning, 
when the small hours were far advanced, he crept 
away from the scene of struggle, baffled, weary, and 
sore, to take an insufficient meed of restless, uneasy 
sleep, and afterward to wake, reaching out nerv- 
ously for the mask which he must always wear, and 
resuming with little heart enough the acting of his 
part. 

He grew drawn and haggard-looking, like a man 
whose vitality is being preyed upon by a disease; 
and something of the curious, animal heaviness of 
expression which wasting physical diseases often 
bring, began to creep over his dark face, blurring 
its fineness, and smirching its intellectual delicacy. 
There were times when, fiercely as he resented it, 
he was unable to altogether smother the irritability 
which smouldered in him. A venomous tongue of 
it would shoot out, under the edge of his repression ; 
and then, in Ronald's wet-eyed humiliation and 
shame, in his contrition and subsequent pitiless 
self-flagellation, there was a pathos which would 
have drawn pity from a heart of ice. 

This much Margaret was perforce allowed to 
see, and it touched and saddened her the more, be- 
cause, finding no open cause or root of evil, she 
felt powerless to remedy or alleviate. 

Early in May came the publication of The Ish- 
maelite. Ronald, inspired by a fear which his 
friends were not permitted to understand, insisted 
on this, though, to his surprise, Andrew Nesbitt 
shared the Impresario's doubts as to the wisdom of 
the step. 

Had Ronald occupied the same position in re- 
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lation to the public, when this book appeared, that 
he had stood in when The Holy Palm and The 
Renegade were published, it would probably have 
met the same fate : the brief unenthusiastic approval 
of the purely literary journals, the curt, non-com- 
mittal notice of the others, and the absolute indiffer- 
ence of the general public. 

But Ronald was a " fashionable " storv-writer, 
and had won a considerable vogue for his stories. 
Therefore The Ishmaelite was in no sense ignored. 
In the light of his past achievements, the critics 
accorded it frank welcome enough ; but 

" It is not Mr. Ronald Kestrel," said one of 
them, whose review of the book was typical of its 
reception by the others. " And, after all, it is Mr. 
Ronald Kestrel, as we learned to know him in his 
brilliant short stories, whom the reading public 
want to find as their host when they open the covers 
of a book bearing his name. In all good faith, 
therefore, we would ask Mr. Kestrel to come back 
to us in the garb we know him by. Let him carry 
us again as he carried us before, across continents 
and seas in a few pages of his magic word sil- 
houettes, and to the earth's uttermost parts, and 
the hidden places of a host of human hearts, be- 
tween the covers of one volume of rare essences of 
narrative, romances distilled. In The Ishmaelite 
Mr. Kestrel gives us indeed a delicate and beautiful 
vintage, a draught of unmistakably fine wine, and 
a work of art. But perhaps our latter-day taste is 
so vitiated that we prefer liqueurs that sting in a 
small compass, spirits which seize us and thrill us 
in a breath. Be that as it may. The Ishmaelite will 
hardly, we fear, find one reader, where Mr. Kestrel's 
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short stories found a hundred. It is pale and elu- 
sive as the recollection of a -dream, yet vivid and 
fragile as a thread of scarlet in a bubble of Venetian 
glass; a beautiful fantasy, and the dream product 
of a busy artist's mind. But, by your leave, having 
favoured us with the dream, Mr. Kestrel, give us 
now the virile product of your work-a-day and very 
human artist's life, that we may know you for the 
same writer of human joys and sorrows who 
charmed us last year. We decline, Mr. Kestrel, to 
write you down ' a one-book author,' though we 
rank your two generous contributions of last year 
as one book." 

This was not a signed review, but its authorship 
was an open secret in literary circles, and it ap- 
peared in a weekly journal of high standing; one 
noted alike for the soundness of its judgment and 
the fearlessness of its criticisms. And though, as 
a matter of course, its style was by no means typical 
of The Ishmaelite's other reviews, yet its underly- 
ing meaning and the feeling it expressed undoubt- 
edly were. 

" H'm ! " exclaimed Andrew Nesbitt, smiling 
more kindly and less grimly than he had smiled 
over the success of the short story volumes. 
" They're not keen on The Ishmaelite, Kestrel. 
They want the other. Hang it ! They consider it 
their right; and — perhaps it is. That's what they 
gave you your place for. You see the great public 
don't approve of Ishmaelites ; they're not known in 
the city, they don't entertain, and they have no 
sittings in any recognised church. Go back to your 
stories. Kestrel, or, egad, they'll make an Ishmaelite 
of you. And — h'm — ^you're a married man, aren't 
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you ? Yes, go back to them, Kestrel. Life may be 
short, and art long; but — ^happiness is best. Let's 
have a volume of stories for the autumn 1 " 

Ronald nodded, and smiled sadly. 

" Yes," he said; " we must go back to the short 
stories." 

So he went back to the barren, luxurious study 
in Russell Square, with a heart as heavy as stone, 
and a nervous twitching of his lips which weakened 
the set endurance in his face. 

So the summer came, and more than one editor 
bluntly refused the stories which Richard Beau- 
champ offered, not without reluctance, as the work 
of Ronald Kestrel, whose books had made so great 
a mark in the previous year. 

" But, my dear sir," grandiloquently remarked 
the Impresario to an editor who said he did not 
want anything of Mr. Kestrel's, " consider the 
weight of his name. I never saw a young writer 
make so profound a hit." 

" That's well enough in its way," replied the 
editor ; " but any man on my staff could have writ- 
ten any one of the three stories you have offered 
me this year. The name may be worth something, 
but I don't care about paying for names only. If 
you would like to know my frank opinion, speaking 
personally, I don't believe Mr. Ronald Kestrel will 
ever be heard of again. His is one of those curious, 
flash-in-the-pan careers. He went up like a rocket 
on real merit, mind you — oh, yes, I grant you that 
— and he's coming down like the stick, because, I 
am afraid, he gave us all he had. Anyhow, he's 
done nothing since. That story of his which ap- 
peared in the Wanderer last week — well, I tell you 
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frankly, it ought never to have seen print. Good 
God ! It was an exposure, nothing less ! " 

A certain portion of this, softened and sifted 
with the kindliest care, was conveyed to Ronald 
by the Impresario. 

" Take it quietly, old fellow," said Richard 
Beauchamp. " Don't try to force out these stories 
that show you at a disadvantage. Wait for the 
vein. YouVe a high standard to live up to, you 



see." 



" Yes, yes ; there's a good deal to live up to. 
And they don't care about anything less, eh?" 
Ronald's questioning smile was painfully forced. 
" Ah, well ! I'm going to give them something 
else directly. They'll have to wait till I'm ready, 
eh? And don't you let these things worry you, 
old chap. I'm feeling my way all right now, and 
you will see I'll startle them before long. Yes, I'll 
startle them before long." 

It was rather sad, this stark jocularity of Ron- 
ald's; these weary-eyed, smiling-lipped assurances. 
Ronald hid his helplessness from tjie Impresario, 
and the Impresario hid his consciousness of it 
from Ronald. 

Ronald took his wife down to Torquay on the 
first of August, and Margaret — watching him with 
loving, understanding eyes, which veiled their un- 
derstanding lest it might add to his pain — Mar- 
garet hoped that, by the sea and away from the 
hum and hub of work in London, she might win 
Ronald out of himself, and bring him rest, if noth- 
ing else. They were to spend a month at Torquay. 

On the fifth day Ronald yielded to the impulse 
which told him that any further inaction— cessa- 
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tion from even quite fruitless effort — ^would drive 
him mad. He begged Margaret to remain in Tor- 
quay, and even promised to send Mrs. Beauchamp 
and Beth to her, but said that, for himself, he must 
return to — work. He stumbled over the word, the 
colour rising in his worn cheeks, and hot moisture 
in his tired eyes. 

Margaret sighed, longing for the opportunity 
which confidence would have given, to comfort 
him ; fearing to seek it, lest she pained him by in- 
trusion. They journeyed back to Russell Square 
together, and Ronald, all unfit for battling, sat 
down once more before the great writing-table in 
his study. 

" I have decided not to publish a book this au- 
tumn, after all," he wrote to Andrew Nesbitt. " I 
see no reason for hurry, and think the spring sea- 
son will be time enough." 

" Oho ! " muttered Nesbitt, on receipt of the 
letter containing these words. "Is this adipose 
tissue — too much corn — cheque-book— curse or is 
it — no ! Damn it ! It can't be the end. And yet^ 
H'm ! Queer ; very queer ! " 

Mr. Nesbitt was so accustomed to illness and 
nervous exhaustion in himself that he seldom 
noticed, anything less than absolute physical pros- 
tration in others. 

Autumn passed, and several authorities in the 
literary world expressed genuine regret at finding 
no fresh instalment of the work which, a year ago, 
had led them to expect so much from Ronald. 

" Mr. Kestrel has not gone far enough," said 
one of these writers, " to rest on his oars for other 
than brief respite. We must know more of him 
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and his work if he would hold the place accorded 
to him in our respect." 

The picture of Ronald, as he rested " on his 
oars " in the study in Russell Square, would have 
made these gentlemen feel as one might feel who had 
jeered at the straining weariness of a galley slave. 

Still Ronald fought on unyieldingly, but with 
growing weakness. He still smiled at Margaret, 
and spoke lightly of his preoccupation, promising 
himself a rest before long. But his thin smiles 
pained Margaret's loving heart more than did his 
grave looks. 

On an evening which came late in December, 
Ronald returned home after a visit to Andrew Nes- 
bitt, and handed to Margaret a page torn from 
that week's issue of a somewhat prominent new 
journal. 

" Here's something rather unpleasant, little 
woman," he said. " I thought at first I wouldn't 
show it you, but somebody else would probably 
have done so, and you might have given it more 
attention than it deserves. It — it's of no impor- 
tance really, you know. I mean to say, one little 
journalistic outpouring like that can't do me any 
harm; but^— but of course it's unpleasant. By the 
way, little girl, I — I've a great deal to do ^o-night, 
and I have no appetite. Will you excuse me if I 
just have a snack of something in my room, and — 
and get on with my work at once ? " 

So Ronald went into the study alone. Mar- 
garet thought she had never seen him look so 
utterly weary and exhausted. And Margaret had 
witnessed the gradual daily growth of this weari- 
ness during one whole year. 
20 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE WOMAN 

** Women run into you, and there remain absorbed. 
Besides, *tis only men complete, full orbed, 
Are fit to follow track, keep pace, illustrate so 
The leader : any sort of woman may bestow 
Her atom on the star, or clod she counts for such — 
Each little making less bigger by just that much. 
Women grow you, while men depend on you at best.** 

Fifine at the Fair. 

While Mrs. Cottle was preparing the table in 
the dining-room for her mistress's solitary din- 
ner, Margaret read, heedlessly enough at first, 
but after a few moments, with breathless absorp- 
tion, the printed page which Ronald had handed 
her. 

At last she reached its concluding line, and the 
paper fell from her hands upon the floor. Mar- 
garet sat gazing before her, as one who looks into 
the core of a grievous wrong. Then she rose ab- 
ruptly, stepping on the fallen paper as she did so, 
and moving quickly into the window recess which 
overlooked the square. 

" Oh, it is shameful, shameful ! " she cried ; and 
the words came from her like a moan of pain. 
" They tear his dear heart out for their wretched 
public to look at, and then — then they jeer at him ! 
Oh, it is shameful, shameful — shameful ! " The 
300 
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words died away in a little wail, and Margaret 
covered her face with her two hands. 

Once she moved in the direction of the study, 
intending to go to her husband. But she turned 
back, remeriibering that he had said he wished to 
get on with his work, and also, that he had spoken 
lightly of this thing which pained her so much. 
If he were to see in what way it had affected her, 
it would then become a humiliation to him. She 
decided not to disturb him. 

The thing which Margaret had called shameful 
was an essentially smart piece of writing ; " smart- 
ness " being surely a very fitting name for that 
order of cleverness which almost invariably thrives 
on the giving of pain. It was an article headed 
The Literary Comet of a Season, and its motive, 
as an item in the current journalistic output, was 
rather similar to that of a desert carrion crow, cir- 
cling in midair over the head of a provisionless 
traveller whose horse has died under him. It was 
a cleverly worded judgment of Ronald Kestrel as 
a story-writer, and an almost gleeful assurance 
that he would never raise his head again. On read- 
ing it, one might imagine its writer having said to 
himself : 

" Now, I believe this man. Kestrel, is done for ; 
I really do believe he is worked out. The average 
critic regards him with respect as a man who has 
won a big vogue, and will go on advancing. Here's 
an opportunity for me; and I am the first in the 
field." 

Then the writer of this article had sharpened 
his fang-like wits, and blithely set to work to 
trace out Ronald's downfall, for the public eye ; to 
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prove with unctuous clearness that the writer of 
stories was in very truth a comet merely, and no 
rising star; that his brief, brilliant day was ended, 
and that men would know him no more. 

With playful side-thrusts of his deft pen, the 
writer of this article tore to ribbons, and left in 
pathetic nakedness the few stories of Ronald's 
which had appeared that year; an office, by the 
way, which to some extent may be performed, 
even for a masterpiece, by any deft and sufficiently 
unscrupulous penman. And these latter-day 
stories of Ronald's were no masterpieces. Leaving 
hanging, then, these skinned trophies of his skill 
at butchery, the writer went on to review Ronald's 
output of the previous year; marshalling in grim 
order to aid him, dates, rate of production, and 
other facts which lent themselves to his purpose. 

" Finally,'' said the article, " Mr. Ronald Kestrel 
is clearly one of those literary phenomena which 
periodically break through the horizon of art, to 
the bewilderment of our dear, guileless public, and 
to the utter demoralisation of our respected rule-of- 
thumb critics. He came, he was seen, he was 
hailed a planet. He donned the lion's skin with 
as much dignity as might be, and, no doubt, with 
a good deal of innocent surprise. Our solemn 
critics tacked it on to him by assuring him that he 
was quite the man of his age ; and our docile public 
paid him the usual substantial tributes, merely 
asking him to lash his lion's tail at intervals, and 
to thrill them with an occasional lionine roar. Mr. 
Kestrel has indeed made praiseworthy efforts to 
act up to his disguise. We have already described 
tl\cse efforts; and if some kind friend who helped 
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liim to don it, would now assist Mr. Kestrel to creep 
out from under the mantle which is so obviously 
more than his shoulders can sustain, it is probable 
that the overweighted gentleman himself would be 
most devoutly thankful. It is not fitting that in- 
offensive small craftsmen should be forced to ape 
the bearing, and support the burdens, which are 
natural to the great ones of the earth." 

It was the work of a small man. Great minds 
cannot descend to professional flogging, even 
where flogging is merited, if it be ever merited. It 
was a merciless attack; and, in view of the order 
of work which Ronald had recently produced, one 
calculated to do him an infinite amount of harm. 

All through a sad and lonely evening, the 
venom of this thing ebbed to and fro in Margaret's 
veins, and at intervals brought hot tears of shame 
and pain into her grey eyes. 

At last she rose, and, with a strong effort of 
composure, walked in to her husband's study, to 
bid him good-night As she entered the room, 
Ronald, with a nervous movement of one hand, 
disturbed some papers which lay before him, turned 
them over, picked up a pen, and rose from his 
chair, showing a confused, half frightened bearing. 
The lid of his inkstand was closed. 

" Is that you, little girl ? What a wretch you 
must think me, to leave you all alone like this I 
Never mind, dear. I — I shall finish my work soon, 
and — ^in a day or two I shall not be so busy. Then 
I shall reform, and allow myself more time with 
you." 

Margaret gazed into her husband's face pity- 
ingly, but with a noble pity of respect and admira- 
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tion ; lovingly, and with a great longing to bring 
help and comfort to him. Ronald's eyes fell before 
hers, and he moved nervously aside. 

On this night he was physically no more than 
the wreck of the Ronald of a year ago. His hair 
hung in lank, disordered points about the dark 
hollows of his temples. His lips were feverish and 
unsteady, his fingers twitched, and the whole man 
burned under a cold moisture of perspiration. 

Margaret had meant to express in some way 
her contempt and indignation regarding the article 
she had read. Gazing now at her husband she de- 
cided to say nothing of the matter. 

" And now, dear, I want you tp run away to 
bed, like a good forgiving little wife. I must go 
on with — I must finish my work, you know, if I 
can. And then I shall have all the more time to- 
morrow. Good-night, Margaret ! " 

" Good-night, beloved," she said. And with 
both hands raised to his drooping shoulders, Mar- 
garet strove to pour the love of her heart out from 
her eyes to his, and so into his weary mind. But 
Ronald lowered his eyes before her. 

" Good-night, dear ! " he said again. " Sleep 
well ! " And then, as Margaret left the room, he 
turned, like an old man, and went back to his chair. 
He sat down before the blank sheets which he had 
strewn across his blotting pad, and laid his pen 
down upon them. Then he raised both hands and 
pressed back the moist hair from his forehead, as 
though he would efface all that which throbbed 
behind it. 

" Oh, my God ! " he groaned. " The shame of 
it ! The paltry trickery 1 " 
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Then he rose and began to move restlessly 
about the room, plucking at small articles, as he 
passed the places where they lay, and quite pur- 
poselessly changing their positions. There was a 
curious dumb wildness, a baited, half savage look 
about Ronald's eyes, such as one may see in the 
eyes of an Andalusian bull, when, his withers rid- 
dled with darts, the picadors have left him, the 
horses have been dragged out of the ring, and the 
chief matador stands before him, sword in hand, 
watching for that movement of the beast's 
blood-clotted neck which shall leave exposed 
the fatal spot in which the steel may be buried 
a foot deep and so bring mercifully sudden 
death. 

A doctor, having glanced once at Ronald's eyes, 
his quivering lips and twitching fingers, would 
have said that the man stood in real peril, and in 
urgent need of an opiate; an opiate before any- 
thing else. 

" A year," muttered Ronald, pausing before the 
writing table. " A whole year of barren emptiness, 
of nothingness — of nothing but useless struggles, 
and — Yes ! One whole year of lying and miserable 
deceit ! No wonder they call me a charlatan ! And 
yet — oh, God, you know it's been only for her sake 
I've cheated and juggled with my wretched little 
bag of tricks. Tcha! What difference does it 
make? — motives, reasons! Words — ^words. The 
end is the same ; unending, paltry deceit, and — ^and 
nothing comes — nothing will come I " 

Ronald moved slowly round the table, and sat 
down in his pivot chair. Then he opened a tiny side 
drawer, by pressing a spring below it. He took 
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out from the drawer something that almost filled it, 
and held this listlessly on his knee. 

" What a beautiful thing it is ! " he muttered, his 
voice grown calm and very low. ." Poor old Fraser 
hardly thought, when he gave it to me, that one 
night I should be thinking — ^thinking — God! 
And why should I not? As that man said in the 
article, I've run my little course, had my little day, 
been proved unfit, and — ^and now Tm finished. 
Why should I not, then? Margaret, dear, dear 
little girl; you — ^you would be better off without 
me. You are provided for, and I — my God, I 
thought I could guide you, help you, make your 
life bloom. By Allah, Tve brought it only blight; 
blight and sadness. And I have nothing more to 
give; only shams and sorrow, and failure and- 
shame ! " 

Ronald's fingers were turning over and over, 
and twining round about the thing which lay on 
his knee. And odd pictured snatches of his life 
were floating elusively in and out his aching brain ; 
vague and disconnected as the scenes of a dream. 
At one moment he saw his mother's patient, loving 
face, as he remembered it. At the next he had a 
fleeting glimpse of little Beth, golden and ethereal, 
like a cherub resting on a cloud at sunrise. And, 
before he had quite lost this, came consciousness 
of his dead father's smiling inhumanity, his gra- 
cious, beautiful presence, his strange apparent un- 
consciousness of the very existence of laws framed 
for the guidance of mankind. Then Ronald felt 
all round him the atmosphere of the Bush ; a great 
hush, shapeless, slow-moving shadows, and sub- 
dued sad whispering. And, piercing this, gro- 
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tesquely, came a host of half-forgotten scenes and 
faces, individuals and incidents ; crowding together, 
yet with nothing in common, save pitilessness ; the 
people and events of a lifetime, all peering curiously 
at the one beaten, broken man behind the writing- 
table, and all murmuring: 

"Shame! Shame!" 

Ronald shivered where he sat, holding the 
thing on his knee. His head moved slowly, first to 
one side and then to the other, as the heads of 
baited men and brutes, the world over, are always 
moved. And while he shivered away from the 
cloud of peering faces, there came among them 
another and a sweeter face, before the loving kind- 
ness of which the rest, curious and reproachful, 
seemed to draw back, abashed and softened. 

Ronald had lowered his eyes that evening be- 
fore Margaret's loving look of desire to help and 
to comfort. But he saw it now, more clearly, per- 
haps, than he could have seen it in her actual pres- 
ence. And her look reached the very fibres of the 
man's tired soul. 

** No, no ! God help me, dear — no ! " he 
moaned out, weakly. And then he lifted the 
deadly, shining thing which lay upon his knee, and 
dropped it quickly in the drawer he had taken it 
from, closing that with a snap, and rising to his 
feet, with both hands uplifted. 

" No ! " he cried again. " I will die fighting, 
my — dear — Love — however meanly." 

And then some forgotten instinct, wakened into 
life, maybe, by the trouble of the deep places he 
moved in, seemed to seize the man, and force him, 
blindly supplicating, to his knees. 
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So he knelt, beside the old leathern trunk, and, 
the instinct from away back in his life holding him, 
he wrung his hands as though in prayer, and his 
lips moved dumbly. Then words came : hot, pas- 
sionate, half-unintelligible words, red with the 
blood of the heart they sprang from, and fit only 
for the ear of the God who heard them. 

But the last of them reached another ear ; passed 
on, perhaps, from heaven to Margaret. The door 
of the room had opened slowly, and closed as 
slowly, behind the figure of Ronald's wife, mystic 
and spirit-like in the whiteness of her night-gear, 
human and a woman, in the loving pity shining 
from her eyes, and in the tumbled disorder of 
brown hair which clothed her shoulders in warm 
shadow. 

" Oh, God, if you can hear me at all, do this 
one thing that I ask, for her sake — ^give me back 
this one power, and — ^and I will serve you all my 
days. Surely, God, it is not such an unreasonable 
thing I ask — my old power to work, for just a few 
years, and for her sake. She is not like me. She 
has always been pure and good and beautiful. Oh, 
God, don't let her be shamed by my shame ! " 

And then it happened that Ronald's eyes fell 
upon Margaret; Margaret, white-robed and beau- 
tiful, with the fringe of the writing-lamp's circle 
of light rippling about her bare feet, and the 
brightness of great love giving to her face a 
glory. 

Ronald rose to his feet, stepping backward, like 
one who sees an apparition. For the moment she 
seemed to him to be actually a heavenly visitor sent 
in answer to his prayer. 
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Ron, dear ; dear Ron, forgive me ! I — I could 
not help coming. Am I not your wife, Ron ? '* 

" Margaret ! It is you, then ? My dear, I — 
You shouldn't have come here. I — am in some 
trouble." 

" That is why I came, my husband. Oh, Ron, 
don't refuse me the right to share your trouble. 
Dear, I — I have been so cold, out there — alone! 
Don't keep me any longer shut out of your life. 
I want — I want to come in, to the trouble and to 
all of it." 

Then Ronald, cold and tremulous, strung to 
the last pitch of endurance, and feeling still that 
his part as a man lay in keeping from his wife all 
that which so pained and humbled him; Ronald 
made, as it were, a final, flickering rally. His thin 
fingers bit into his hands, his arms were as rigid 
uprights to his drooping body, his lips wreathed 
themselves into a true death's-head smile, and the 
lie trickled from them haltingly. 

" Dear, the trouble is nothing — a very little 
thing, which I could not very well explain, con- 
nected with — with my work. It is nothing, nothing 
at all, and will be over to-morrow. But I was over- 
tired, and — ^and so I — ^when you came in, I " 

" Oh, Ron ! Oh, my dear husband, am I so 
little to be trusted then? Am I so useless a thing 
that you may only share your holidays and your 
triumphs with me ? I have shared those, dear ; but 
— oh, it is like death to me to have you tell me — 
to have you push me from you now; now that I 
have learned to love you more than before, Ron- 
old. Ronald ! Don't — ^push — me — away ! " 

All the subtle music of her womanhood went to 
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make of these last words a direct appeal to his 
inmost manhood; a stroke of loving woman's wit, 
which pierced easily the strained harness of his 
man's wisdom. Her hands had been raised to his 
shoulders, too, and the essence of her very person, 
which he loved and which was charged with her as- 
sured love of him, tingled all through the man's 
turgid weariness, to the hidden places of his nature. 

" Forgive me, dear heart ! " 

And then came the revelation of his nakedness, 
the husband's unbosoming to his wife, the artist's 
tearing down of the barrier between himself, his 
art, and his mistress. And now was no halting, 
nor any hesitancy, in Ronald's speech. The same 
tumultuous unreserve of the beaten man's cry to 
his God, welled up in this, his yielding to his wife's 
love. And as the prayer was for one ear alone, so 
now was the confession. 

All the hot, productive quarrel of the strain 
which had brought him success, and with which he 
had set himself to win Margaret. All the forced 
change which that had meant in his work, the put- 
ting aside of ideals and the adopting of tactics. All 
the shock of pain and bewilderment with which, 
having won and having rested, he had first faced 
his inability to carry on his life's work; either to 
resume his successful tactics or to take up and 
minister to his old ideals. All the reluctance with 
which he had concluded that his only method of 
shielding his wife from this aching pain, lay in 
hiding it from her, and from everyone. All the 
agony of daily hope and daily effort, ending only 
in sorrow and failure, of daily humiliation in the 
necessity for small deceits and petty subterfuges, 
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and of the daily, year-long bitterness, of smiles dis- 
tilled from scorching tears. All this and more was 
told and shown in Ronald's unbosoming to his wife 
that night. 

" And now," he concluded, when all else was 
said, and his voice was broken and weak ; " and 
now, a whole year has gone, my Margaret, since I 
brought you here — God forgive me! — meaning to 
make your life happier and fuller than it had ever 
been, and believing that I could. A year has gone, 
and brought with it no single, smallest glint of 
hope; but only daily, hourly failure. And — and 
now, I — it seems, to have broken me, Margaret. I 
have nothing left but — but my shame, my helpless- 
ness. I am almost too weak to try any longer. I 
am an empty thing, dear; a well without water; a 
writer — God help me! — with nothing left, save 
what is Ayritten — ^that which has been, not is, nor 
is to be." 

" And — a little love, Ronald, a little love for 
the wife who loves you more to-day, dear, than 
when you had so much beside. Who is very proud 
and glad to be all you have, Ronald, and who loves 
you far too well to ask anything else but love of 
you, to seek anything but happiness for you." 

" You, beloved, ask nothing ; but yet there is 
much that I must — there are so many things that 
I would give — ^that I ought to win and " 

Ronald was physically weak and broken. He 
paused, at a loss for words in which to clothe the 
thought his wife could clearly read. With very 
beautiful grace and womanly abnegation, she 
bowed her head, in its setting of loose hair, and 
kissed her husband's hot, tremulous hand, where it 
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hung at his side ; as though in token of wifely fealty 
and devotion. 

" Dear love," she said, " do you know it seems 
to me that you have given me more to-night, and 
thereby honoured me more, than ever in the other 
days — ^though then you gave me so much. And 
because you are so generous, dear, your giving 
adds to all you have. And, oh, Ron, surely we two 
are richer and happier now, at this moment, than 
ever in our lives before. For you, who before had 
given me all I had, and shown my own life to 
me who could not see it, you have now given 
me your very self, the dear, inmost heart you had 
hidden from me before. And this so strengthens 
and widens my love for you, my husband, that you 
are something richer too. So we are here, a man 
and his wife, above the heads of other men and 
women. We' have so much that is ours alone. 
Oh, Ron, dear, do not speak of having little, and 
giving little! We — ^we are surely very rich to- 
night." 

" It is like you, Heart that you are, to cover up 
my helplessness and give me happiness out of my 
humiliation. And, indeed, you make me stronger 
with your loving kindness. But, dear, I have a 
yearns failure in my blood to-night, and — and it is 
hard for me to make out any hope in the days to 



come." 



Then Margaret kissed her husband's forehead, 
and again she began to speak, knowing very well 
that rest was not for him just then, nor could be. 

" Dear husband," she said, ** I am only a 
woman, and a foolish, ignorant one at that; not 
half worthy to be your wife, but yet knowing some 
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things, just because I am your wife, and loving 
you has taught me. May I tell you what is in my 
mind to-night?" 

" Margaret I — Surely I " 

" Well, then, dear, it seems to me that men 
who are artists, such as you, do not give only time 
to their work, which is what any poorest labourer 
must give, but the very essence of their lives as 
they live them. And though in giving, one may 
gain something, as you have proved to me ; yet one 
cannot give and still hold the very selfsame thing 
one gives. Dear, for my poor sake and because, 
before I was so blind, you crowded a gift of many 
years of your life into one short year of your work, 
that you might the sooner — oh, I am ashamed! — 
the sooner have me at your feet, to cure of my 
blindness. Dear, you brought me to your feet — 
more willingly there now than ever — and gave me 
eyes to see my life and the beautiful world with; 
your big world, my husband, where, before, I had 
seen nothing but — but a church and one little nar- 
row way of life. Then, forgetting, as those who 
give most do forget, all that you had given, all that 
you had paid away to win a full life for me, you 
thought to live your own old lavish life of output 
and creation — ^you who had drained your very heart 
of its blood for me. No, you had done more. For- 
give me, beloved, if I say it, who would love your 
sins if you had any! You had turned away from 
your own heart, fearing that you could not drain 
enough from it, and you had opened strange new 
veins, and had poured out blood from them — every- 
thing in you, my dear love, and for me. For you 
have told me, Ronald, how you put aside the work 
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which was most dearly yours, and fell to something 
new and strange, because you were told it would 
win your way more quickly." 

" That's true, dear. You know my other work 
was different." 

The generous wine of her strong love was filling 
his exhausted veins. 

" You did all that, and thought to find no 
change ? Oh, dear, reckless Ronald ! But at least 
you did not win an ungrateful wife. And when 
the change forced itself upon you, your poor, tired 
heart, and the new veins, too, being emptied of 
their richness ; then, like a host who, having given 
his all, adds graciousness to that, by hiding his 
bareness from the guest ; then you hid your trouble 
from me, who had brought it, and — ^and smiled 
through a year of pain. Oh, Ronald, dear, talk 
of shame — ^that is my part! But then, out of all 
you jiave given me, I may surely claim a little 
understanding. Who knows? But, in any case, 
you who have given me everything, you can't help 
being generous now, and accepting, as though you 
thought it fine, any small thing I can give — ac- 
cepting it, and if it should be a suggestion, then 
acting on it." 

" Little one, you know I would do anything 
you asked me." 

The glow of her self-effacing love was warming 
Ronald, worn and cold as he was. 

" Well, then, dear, I can rest ; my mind is easy 
and I have no more fear, but only gladness that 
you should have given me to-night all of yourself, 
that I had not been worthy to have given me be- 
fore. You had given me very much and made me 
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very happy before ; but now — ah, now, Ronald, we 
are going to be far happier, the happiest man and 
woman in the world; and you will never want to 
hide anything more from me." 

" It was my failure, Margaret ; my pain, not 
yours. I did not want you to suffer by it." 

" But now, my husband, there will be no more 
pain or failure, and — and if certain things we look 
for should not come, we can smile because the 
failure will be mine, and, beloved, you will never 
blame me. And as for me — I love — you! What 
is failure to me ? Listen, dear ! We will go away 
from here, away from all this, where pain began, 
because all the life you had stored up before, was 
poured out here." — Margaret's raised hand, half 
hidden in the drooping sleeve of her gown, seemed 
to indicate and include, in one little gesture, the sad 
barrenness of that room they stood in, the weari- 
ness of a year's ineffectual struggling, and the 
heartless attitude embodied in the article Ronald 
had given her to read. — " We will go away to- 
gether — not you alone, as before, my dear one — ^to 
the outside places where you stored up that rich 
life ; and there, together, we will restore it, and live 
and love the fulness of it. Dear, we will go to- 
gether — I am so grateful for that ! — to those bright 
Islands, with their waving green beauties; across 
those wide, rolling seas, the free surge of which you 
made us feel in your work, to the countries where 
your dear world's wanderers are, and to that great, 
wonderful Bush, where, surely, one can feel God's 
own hand, and Nature's loving heart — since in your 
writing of it, you made me feel them. We will go 
to those places, my love, where all the gifts you 
ax 
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have lavished were bom ; and we will stay where it 
seems good to us to stay, and go on when — ^when 
we are ready to go^ on. And so we will win back 
the old, rich strength that filled you, dear, till you 
poured it out for me • and we'll not only be very, 
very happy — ah, so happy, Ronald I — but we'll find 
such wealth to give to this other, poor, tired world, 
that all the men and women of it shall be soothed 
and rested by the scent of our delight, which you 
— you, my husband, who have done it before — shall 
give them." 

Flushed now, and glowing under the breath 
of his wife's unstained vitality, Ronald himself 
breathed deep and freely; inspired, even in his ex- 
haustion, by her full, fruit-laden womanhood, as 
her blossoming springtime at the threshold had 
never inspired him. And Margaret, lifted out of 
herself by her great love for her husband, stood be- 
fore him, a very tower of womanly light, and soul- 
reaching guidance. 

" Will you come, Ronald, away from it all, and 
take me to these other places where the roots of 
the world's beauties are ? But I know you will, be- 
cause — it is the thing I ask, and it would not be 
like you to refuse me. And we shall find such 
new happiness — oh, such glories — ^that we shall ask 
no more than just to live. And I shall be happy 
beyond expression, in your strength, and you in 
my happiness. Say you will go, Ronald; and we 
will begin now — now, dearest — resting, resting to- 
gether. But not for long here. No, we will go 
away from it all very quickly. Say yes, my hus- 
band ! You will come with me ? " 

" Yes, my dear love, I will go ; we will go to- 
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gether, and win back all I've lost and more — 
more, always more, till the end. And — God bless 
you, Margaret! I think you have saved your hus- 
band's life to-night. Come, dear." 

And so together they walked out of that room 
in which Ronald had paid so sore a price for all 
that he had won; and hand in hand they went 
to rest 

And after rest came action ; change so swift and 
sure, because inspired by love and running on the 
wheels of devotion, that Margaret and Ronald, 
having left all behind them, save that which bound 
them each to each, spent Christmas that year in the 
Mediterranean, where, as was fitting since the sun 
shone brightly, they met David Grey and his wife 
making southward from Rome, under doctor's 
orders. So Margaret and Ronald found fellow- 
travellers. 



PART IV 
ARRIVAL 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE OPEN ROAD AGAIN 

•* How soon all worldly wrong would be repaired ! 
I think how I should view the earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 
After thy healing, with such different eyes. 
O world, as God has made it ! All is beauty : 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared?" 

The Guardian Angel, 

David Grey and Ronald Kestrel together lef 
the steamer in which they were travelling souths 
ward, and spent a few hours on shore at Port Said-^ 

" I don't know why you want to go," RonalcJ 
had said to the romancer ; " but of course Til gc^ 
with you. Only, if you don't mind, I would rather" 
not ask my wife to come with us. There's ar»- 
atmosphere of reeking and uncovered sin about: 
Port Said, a flavour of absinth in the air, and a 
jljggestion of blood on the sand, which I don't think 
would be wholesome for her. Also, the associa- 
IJQ^s connected in my own mind with that sand- 
^lOked sink, are — not wholesome." 

** No, of course not. Neither are those of any 
^kfitt man. I never take my wife with me," said 
318 
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Grey. " But Port Said is a fine study in lurid 
lights all the same. However, my chief reason for 
going ashore there is that I took an oath never to 
pass it without doing so, and that because, each 
time I have visited it, I have run against some 
acquaintance of other days, falling, or fallen, 
into very low places, and badly in need of a little 
help." 

So they went ashore together, in a boat full of 
yelling seedy boys. Margaret remained behind, 
with Mrs. Grey, and so avoided offending her 
skirts, her eyes, and her ears. 

After a few hours — ^an hour is a considerable 
period of time in a place so near to Tophet as Port 
Said — spent from wandering from hot sand into 
hotter houses, and back again from houses to sand, 
the two men experienced a keen desire for a change 
of clothing and the cleanliness of an ocean-going 
vessel. So they turned their faces toward the 
beach, where are sampans and boats. 

" Queer thing," said David Grey, " I have seen 
no one I know this time." 

At that moment a thin, brown man in Moorish 
trousers and a faded violet kaftan, made visible by 
the rents in an ancient grey djellab, stepped out 
from the stream of passers-by, and, bending low, 
kissed the pocket flap of Ronald's coat. Then he 
rose to his full, gaunt height, and thrusting back a 
twisted cord turban from his brows, cried aloud, in 
Arabic : 

" Allah, Akbar ! Is it thee, son of the great 
Poet?" 

" Eh ? Good Lord ! " 

" It is I, Absalam, thy servant, and the slave 
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of thy father and thy father's father ; Absalam who 
was, alas ! — soldier at the British Legation." 

" Well; Fm hanged ! And what are you do- 
ing in Port Said ? " asked Ronald, beginning in 
English but putting his question in Arabic, over 
which he found his tongue stumbled. 

" All is as God wills, son of greatness. Thy 
servant left Morocco on an evil day to serve a 
Frenchman, upon whose grave many dogs gambol ; 
and went with that son of sin to Algiers and to 
Tunis. Later, he, upon whose beard Sidi Mo- 
hammed will one day permit me to spit, brought 
me to this place, where, as you have seen, most 
noble, all men, save thou and I, who by Allah's 
grace am a Haj and have seen Mecca, are as dogs — 
dogs of the Soko, fed full on the carrion of dead 
mules and pigs, and lying in slime of their own 
begetting." 

" And thou, Haj Absalam, who hast seen holy 
Mecca, what dost thou here — in the slime ? " 

" Who but a dog would sit in the gate of an 
inzalla ? I starve, my lord. Bismillah ! But I eat 
no swine flesh. I am a Haj ! " 

" Ah ! Would you like to go away, Haj Ab- 
salam, in a great ship with the Little Lady and 
with me, to a far land where are no true believers, 
but where all men may worship whatsoever god 
they choose ? " 

" Most noble, I and my children and my fa- 
thers, are thine and thy children and fathers, until 
the end of all things and beyond the gates of Para- 
dise. The Little Lady holds my heart under the 
hollow places of her feet when she walks, here or 
there." 
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What do you think ? " asked Ronald, turning 
to his friend and briefly explaining the circum- 
stances. " Shall I take him with us ? " 

" I always take a man away from Port Said 
when an opportunity offers — ^the farther the better," 
replied the novelist " He will probably be a very 
faithful servant." 

" Yes. Well, Haj, I'll take you. Where is your 
house ? " 

" Where dogs and swine lie under roofs, my 
lord, it behoves the children of the Prophet to sleep 
beneath the stars only. I have no home." 

" And your clothes ? " 

" My lord sees them." 

" Ah, well, we can lit you out at Colombo. 
Come along, Absalam." 

So the three went off to the ship together ; and 
presently Haj Absalam was kneeling at the feet of 
her whom he called " The Little Lady." 

Apart altogether from the fact that Mrs. Grey 
had in a few days become warmly attached to Mar- 
garet, and felt drawn in a friendly spirit toward 
Ronald, this good woman, whose share in her hus- 
band's work proved her head to be no less richly 
endowed than her heart showed itself to be, was 
induced by another and stronger reason to cling to 
and encourage their friendship with herself and her 
husband. 

David Grey, as all the world of reading men 
and women knew, loved to wander among Euro- 
pean capitals, and to linger near the bleak moors 
and wind-swept hills of his own northern lands. 
And this, in the teeth of urgent warnings from 
medical men, who one and all protested that a 
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month spent in the north meant a year taken from 
the romancer's life. 

Margaret had explained to Mrs. Grey that 
Ronald and herself purposed wandering indefinitely 
in the South, and, as she thought, very likely set- 
tling there permanently. 

David Grey's affectionate regard for Ronald 
was a thing too obvious to require thinking about ; 
and Margaret, for her part, knew instinctively that 
this was exactly the kind of companionship and 
influence most beneficial to Ronald, because it was 
that of a worker and an artist. So these two loving 
wives held council together, whilst the good ship 
they travelled in sped southward over warm seas, 
as to the best means of so strengthening the bonds 
between their husbands, that they might voluntarily 
choose to prolong indefinitely the fellowship of the 
voyage. 

" I think the Islands have the greatest hold on 
my husband," said Mrs. Grey. " He so loves a sea 
beach." 

" And Fm afraid the Bush has the greatest hold 
on Ronald," said Margaret. " The place he has 
promised to take me to first of all is Warrimoo, in 
New South Wales, where he wrote the last part 
of his last book. His friend, Mr. Chalmers, has a 
cottage there, in the heart of the Bush." 

" Oh, Mr. Chalmers ? Well, I know my hus- 
band loves that man like a brother. Mr. Chalmers 
luirsed him through some horrible fever years ago, 
in Java, I think it was. Anyhow, I feel sure we can 
go so far with you, and with Mr. Chalmers in our 
train, anything may happen. He really is, when 
he likes, one of the most fascinating men, as a 
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raconteur, a scholar and a musician, that I ever 
met." 

Oddly enough, David Grey, who at that mo- 
ment was walking up and down the ship's moonlit 
deck with Ronald Kestrel, was saying: 

" If Fd thought of it we might have cabled from 
Colombo, but Albany will do just as well. We will 
telegraph to old Chalmers to meet us at Sydney 
" — ^just : ' Selves and wives, bound for your humpy ! ' 
He will understand, I'll engage, and have horses 
and everything else that's wanted, ready. My 
faith, but we might do worse than build ourselves 
a home in the Bush, and settle down to work there 
together. I daren't go north again for some time, 
at all events. The doctors get hold of my poor 
wife, you know, and worry her about me." 

" Yes — yes, as you say, we might do a great 
deal worse. Gad, it would make me very happy 
if you could see your way to it. And then, you see, 
there's your wife. Mine says she would love to 
live in the Bush, but, all the same, I don't think 
I could let her do it without some other com- 
panionship. I haven't much faith in myself in that 
way. And she and Mrs. Grey seem to be such 
close friends already. Look at them talking over 
there now! It would be ideal — perfectly ideal 
for us." 

" H'm ! I feel sure I should like it. The onlv 
drawback so far as I am concerned is that I am 
never content for long without the sea." 

" Ah, well, for the matter of that, you know, 
two good days' riding, or three with pack horses, 
due east from Warrimoo, and you come to one of 
the finest Pacific beaches in the world. We might 
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settle there. Gad, yes! And that backs on to 
glorious Tumal and the Clarence River district, and 
is within river boat distance — a few hours — of the 
Stroud and Myall timber mills. Why, we could 
build a palace there, double-roofed with stringy- 
bark, ahd it would cost us very little more than the 
labour." 

" I begin to be fascinated. I know that beach, 
too. There are wattle-scrubs running down to 
within a hundred yards of the sea; waratah and 
flame-coloured patches of bloom. I know it. And 
there's a long, creamy roll of Pacific breakers on 
that beach, murmuring day and night ; and a stately 
background of black-butt, cedars, and iron-bark. 
That's Tumal. I know it; good Lord, I know it! 
But there, we must wait a bit, and hear what Chal- 
mers has to say; and — ^and the wives of us, my 
friend." 

" I think I can answer for mine." 

" And I fancy a far worse place would please 
mine, so long as it kept me South. And — good- 
ness knows I love the South, too ; but — ^well, we'll 
see, we'll see how things turn out." 

" Yes ; and I think we'll send two telegrams 
from Albany ; one for dear old Walter Fraser, you 

know." 

" Oh, by Jove, yes 1 We must let Fraser know 

we're coming." 

" And, if he's anywhere south of Carpentaria, 
ril wager he's on Circular Quay when we get 

there." 

So these two husbands planned and schemed 
together, while their ship drew nearer to the great- 
est island of the South, as to the ways and means 
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of attaining the very end their wives were plotting 
to bring to them. 

And when, a fortnight later, they all stood to- 
gether on the ship's deck, watching the sun as it 
rose over the Heads of Sydney harbour, Fraser 
and Chalmers were partaking of morning coffee in 
the latter's cottage at Bondi, before hurrying in to 
Sydney to take up their places on Circular Quay. 

In this way the party was made one of six souls 
— ^without including the now sleek and comfortable 
Haj Absalam — instead of four, all of whom, in 
their tastes and inclinations, were in thoroughly 
sjrmpathetic touch. 

Chalmers and Fraser, who, as a matter of 
course, were perfectly familiar with the events 
which had led to Ronald's becoming a celebrity 
as a story-writer, had heard little or nothing as 
yet of his troubled life during the year which had 
ended — ended in a bitterly cold winter for England 
and a gloriously fine summer for Australia. Dur- 
ing the voyage Ronald had won back much of his 
old good health, and now, though thin and spare- 
looking, he was tanned by sea-air, and in the best 
of spirits. 

One curious effect of the last year in his life 
was that his black hair, always thin and straight, 
was now plentifully streaked with grey. Also, his 
face had aged in appearance, far more than a man's 
face should age in one year. But there are circum- 
stances under which a man grows younger. 

The whole party foregathered, over a late 
breakfast, in a balcony room of the hotel in which 
Ronald had first met David Grey; and their fore- 
gathering was a singularly happy one. Chalmers 
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and Fraser had exchanged rather foreboding ex- 
pressions of opinion when they had first heard oi 
Ronald's marriage. They silently reassured one 
another, across this flower and fruit-laden break- 
fast-table — regarding the preparation of which, by 
the way, Chalmers had given very careful over- 
night instructions. 

There were Neirsteiner and smoked salmon 
from the Rhine, delicate golden spheres of butter 
from Illawarra, bloom-coated grapes, purple and 
yellow, from the Clarence River, scones lighter than 
wafers and coloured auburn over-cream, from 
Chalmers' Bondi cottage ; schnapper, caught during 
that morning's small hours outside the Heads; 
loquots, and passion fruit, chocolate-skinned and 
luscious ; these and a multitude of other delicacies, 
all of which were keenly appreciated, and lent 
themselves to a lingering talkative dalliance of 
several hours' duration. 

By the time that the dead ashes of, perhaps, a 
score of cigarettes, lay between those of this party 
who were men, all plans had been formed and the 
decision arrived at that a start should be made 
for the country by that evening's northern mail. 
Fraser had just one month previously left Werri- 
long, and determined to eke out the tiny income 
which he derived from royalties on timber removed 
from certain land of his near the Karelah River, by 
means of free-lance work for Sydney journals. So 
there was nothing to prevent his going a-journey- 
ing. For Chalmers the trip involved no departure 
from his ordinary mode of life. 

So they left Sydney that evening, Ronald 
pointing out to Margaret that the Bush was Aus- 
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tralia, and the towns merely an accident of civiliza- 
tion. He wanted her to know Australia first, and 
the accidents only as chance might subsequently 
direct. 

" I have known men," he said, " who have 
landed in Australia, spent a few weeks in examin- 
ing such mushroom growths as Melbourne, and 
such beautifully framed accidents as Sydney; and 
have then gone away swearing that Australia was 
a sort of stockbroker's tavern, in which whisky 
was the only liquor served. But they had never 
seen Australia." 

Two days and nights were spent in Warrimoo ; 
the humpy being given up at night to the ladies, 
whilst the four men slept in a tent which Chalmers 
had procured beforehand. Haj Absalam, by his 
own choice, lay under a tree, with his djellab for 
covering. 

Margaret was very happy. The growing light 
in Ronald's face would have ensured her so much. 

" It is not so beautiful as The Ishmaelite," she 
said to Ronald ; " at least, I mean, I haven't learned 
yet to see it as I saw it in The Ishmaelite. But 
it is very beautiful." 

Then, egged on at every step by their still inno- 
cently scheming womenfolk, the men saddled 
horses, and a start was made for the sea. With 
Chalmers, who knew every inch of this country, 
as guide, the Tumal beach was reached after a 
journey of three easy stages, just below the Wan- 
daburra Falls, and in one of the most richly beau- 
tiful patches of all the beautiful Clarence and 
Stephens watersheds. 

Here a camp was formed, and between noon 
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and nightfall the four men, aided by Haj Ab- 
salam and two swagmen discovered in the locality, 
completed the erection of a really substantial slab 
and stringy-bark gunyah, for the better accommo- 
dation of the ladies. 

After the evening meal came talk of prospects 
and plans. And if the moonlight and the music of 
the breakers on the beach tended to enlarge the 
limits which men usually set between possible, prob- 
able, and improbable, then the joyous beauty of the 
next day's dawning — smilingly challenging all the 
world, like a gallant youth — certainly brought no 
shadow of foreboding or of disillusion. 

Chalmers learned from a white-haired philoso- 
pher in flannel and moleskins, who was camped in 
the neighbourhood with a team of bullocks, that 
the spot they had hit upon was part of an unoccu- 
pied patch, some four or five thousand acres in 
extent, of " Church and School land," which could 
be taken over from the Government on a twenty- 
one years' lease, and at about the yearly rental one 
would expect to pay for a moderately good bathing 
machine. 

Ronald was in favour of " taking it up " at once, 
and building a home there, between Tumal's gold- 
laden wattles and the silver-crested sea. The ladies, 
as a matter of course, gave him their unqualified 
support. David Grey, his eyes wandering over the 
sparkling surface of the ocean he loved so well, had 
no word to say against the idea. • 

" You are well off for building material, any- 
how," said Chalmers. " Tumal is one of the rich- 
est timber districts in the country, and carriage 
from the saw mills would be next to no expense. 
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because everything would come down here by 
punt." 

" I can be in Sydney, and take the land up for 
you within three days," said Fraser, " and, of 
course, I'll stay and help in building operations. 
You would be risking very little in any case. As 
far as living here is concerned, I am afraid my 
circumstances will hardly run to " 

" H'm ! exactly ! " 

" Just as you think best, of course," interrupted 
Ronald and Grey together, and with mutual un- 
derstanding communicated by eyelid movements. 

" Oh, of course, we pariahs and bachelors could 
hardly live here," said Chalmers. " I never live 
anywhere — ^particularly." 

" So, steady ! How have we frightened the 
birds?" 

" That's all right, Ronald," said David Grey. 
** It's only their little final flutter before settling." 

Margaret and Mrs. Grey smiled in each other's 
faces to see the steady advance being made toward 
the end they most desired. 

On the following day Fraser left for Sydney, 
fully empowered to act on behalf of Ronald Kes- 
trel and David Grey; and the rest of the party set 
out to explore thoroughly the Tumal district. 
Chalmers advised the two swagmen to camp for a 
few days in the locality, and they did so. The 
farther the party penetrated into the country round 
about the Wandaburra Falls the more charmed 
they were with it, and the more convinced that they 
had happened upon one of the beauty spots of the 
Bush, with the rare advantages of sea and river 
scenery, by way of further enhancement. 
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On the third day came a telegram, brought by 
messenger from Sugar Loaf Point, from Fraser in 
Sydney. It - read thus : " Land ours for a song. 
Am bringing baggage." 

" Well, come, that's business-like," said Chal- 
mers. And there were rejoicings in the camp that 
night, no single member of the party being other 
than well pleased by the turn events were taking. 

" Fve always had an ambition to take part in 
the building of a really ideal Bush home, a sort of 
monster gunyah, with solid cedar in place of gum 
saplings for ridge poles, and a twelve-foot veran- 
da," said Grey. 

" And you can certainly gratify it here. It will 
do us all good to be pioneers for a time," added 
Ronald. 

By Chalmers' advice, all the unoccupied bush- 
men, timber-getters, fencers, and the like, from the 
district round about, were set to work at clearing 
and preparing the site fixed upon. Chalmers and 
Grey left the camp then, and rode together into 
Port Stephens, to make arrangements regarding 
the supply of stores, sawn timber, and a few simple 
articles of furniture, and to secure the services of 
one competent building overseer. 

" We'll be our own architects," said Grey the 
romancer. " I have drawn up some plans to sub- 
mit to the house party, already." 

The ladies declined, with many protestations, to 
go to Sydney and wait there for the completion of 
the home. And, indeed, when the first supply of 
plain furniture and stores arrived from Port 
Stephens, Margaret and Mrs. Grey were not only 
made very comfortable in their gunyah, but were 
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enabled to impart a homely, cosy air to the two- 
roomed shanty of stringy bark which had been put 
together for the use of their husbands, and of 
Fraser and Chalmers. 

A month of camp life, and of steady progress 
in building operations, saw finished the ground- 
work and skeleton of a house, the like of which 
had possibly never before been seen in Australia. 
There was no check upon the fancy of its four 
architects, unless, perhaps, the trade prejudices of 
the overseer, and, this man happening to be rather 
an adventurous spirit in his way, entered readily 
enough into most of thdv notions of his employers. 

In the plans of the building, any thinking ob- 
server might have read and seen revealed the 
nomadic, " beach-combing " inclinations of Chal- 
mers and Fraser ; David Grey's great love for that 
romance of which the Pacific and its Islands are 
redolent and instinct; the strain of Orientalism, 
the worship of the Bush, and the early influences of 
Spain and Morocco, in Ronald Kestrel; the hu- 
manizing, home-loving, and softening touches of 
Margaret and Mrs. Grey; and the compact, Bo- 
hemian community of sympathies, which blended 
all these traits in one harmonious whole. 

Then Howard Kerr, oldest gipsy friend, alike 

of Grey, Fraser, Chalmers, and Ronald, happened 

into the camp, from Clarencetown, where he had 

been sketching and idling, when gossip brought 

him word of those things which were toward in 

the Tumal. Howard Kerr entered heart and soul 

into the plans of the small colony, and, desultorily, 

into their building operations. After a day or so, 

he said he had started a small picture, and, for a 
22 
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time, the camp saw little of him. But his coming 
had not been without its effects on the truly cosmo- 
politan building then in course of erection ; for, as 
Ronald said : 

" There's Howard Kerr's quarters to be 
thought of." 

One portion of the plans puzzled Chalmers, and 
another seemed unnecessary to Fraser ; but the first 
was understood by Fraser, and Chalmers chuckled 
over the second, as a man with a secret. In this 
way were quarters arranged for these two. Then 
again, Margaret and Mrs. Grey were allowed their 
way in the matter of quite an imposing rear-guard 
to the house, though no one else understood the 
object of this addition to an already roomy estab- 
lishment. 

At the end of the first month, Margaret, rising 
one morning earlier than was her wont, found 
Ronald, dressed as on the previous evening, and 
writing, at a side table in the little sitting-room, 
which had been added to the ladies' quarters, and 
which in the evenings was used by the whole party 
as a withdrawing room. 

Ronald's head was bowed to his work, the stray 
hair on his forehead showing that he was hot. His 
pen ran freely, and many written sheets lay scat- 
tered round him. The Bush, his first great source 
of inspiration, had healed Ronald, and already he 
was rejoicing in strength regained. 

Margaret crept softly back to the bedroom, 
and, falling on her knees, thanked God, while her 
eyes filled with grateful tears for this great boon, 
which meant so very much in her husband's life, 
and even more, perhaps, in her own. 
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So ended Ronald's share in the work of build- 
ing. For with the early sunlight of that day 
came the end of the first chapter of a new 
book. " Not a short story," explained Ronald, 
with a smile of pure creative happiness, " but a 
book ! " 

And Ronald and Margaret thanked God to- 
gether. 

A few days later Margaret received a letter 
from Mrs. Beauchamp, in London, and, with it, a 
short note from the Impresario. Both wrote 
cheerily and with many sympathetic hopes and 
wishes for the well-being of their friends. But be- 
tween the lines of Mrs. Beauchamp's letter Mar- 
garet could not help reading of poverty more 
keenly felt, and of greater distress, than had been 
known to them before. 

Indefatigable Richard Beauchamp was on the 
eve of founding a great daily newspaper, which 
was to be illustrated, and to partake of the nature 
of a magazine. In the meantime, they had given 
up the flat in Great Ormonde Street, and had 
moved into poor lodgings. 

Margaret held a council with David Grey and 
his wife, taking the novelist into her confidence 
now regarding that rearward wing of the new 
building, which she wished to place at the disposal 
of the Beauchamps. 

" You see," she said, " I want it to be a sur- 
prise for Ronald, and I don't want to distract his 
thoughts from his work just now, on any account. 
My own income Ronald has never allowed me to 
draw upon. He is a great tyrant, in his way — ^the 
dear ! But now I I should like to tell my solicitors 
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to give the Beauchamps whatever is necessary to 
enable them to leave England in comfort, and join 
us here. Indeed, I am sure you will like them, and 
love little Beth. And they will be very happy here. 
Mr. Beauchamp will probably become a prime min- 
ister, or something of the sort." 

" Yes. That can easily be managed. — ^The ar- 
rangement, I mean; not the prime-ministership. 
Heaven forefend ! — I will draft a letter to the solici- 
tors, if you like," said Grey. 

" That is exactly what I should like," replied 
Margaret. " And I believe, from everything Ron- 
ald has told me about his work, that they will then 
reach here in just right time to congratulate him 
on the finish of the book. That would be such a 
splendid surprise, wouldn't it ? " 

" And, Mrs. Cottle," said Mrs. Grey. " Don't 
forget that you have decided to invite that treasure 
of a housekeeper. From your description of her, 
I think she is simply indispensable to our hap- 
piness." 

So letter-paper was produced, and David Grey 
sat down to write to the solicitors; Margaret in- 
tending, of course, to write direct to the Beau- 
champs in the matter. Then came a pause. The 
novelist had an idea. 

" My dear ! " he said to his wife, " did a par- 
cel come for me this morning ? " 

"Yes; from a Sydney stationer's. Is that the 



oner 
it 



?" 



That's it, dear. Thanks! This was to be a 
surprise of mine, when Howard Kerr's picture was 
finished, and swung over our great porch. But 
I think the occasion justifies my letting you into 
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the secret. There! We will use this paper by 
your leave, in writing these letters." 

And Margaret was shown a sheaf of letter- 
paper, on each sheet of which was embossed, by 
way of a heading, the following legend : 






At the Sign of the Surf and Wattle, 

TuMAL Beach, 

New South Wales." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SURF AND WATTLE 

** And since he did not work thus earnestly 

At all times, and has else endured some wrong — 
I took one thought his picture struck from me, 

And spread it out, translating it to song. 
My love is here. Where are you, dear old friend ? 
How rolls the Wairoa at your world*s far end ? 
This is Ancona, yonder is the sea." 

A Picture at Fano, 

Who set himself the task of describing fully all 
that followed after the establishment of The Sign 
of the Surf and Wattle would be undertaking a 
record of great events, a history of one of the most 
striking and important developments in modem 
romantic literature. And that, at this stage, at all 
events, is too ambitious a flight for a plain story- 
teller. Though, to be sure, it is true enough that 
such a history, even in the form of a simple record 
of the known facts, could not but contain many 
essential elements of romance. 

Richard Beauchamp, with his wife, little Beth 
— a sun-browned, slightly freckled cherub now, 
with fast lengthening limbs, which showed a some- 
what languorous tendency to repose in classic atti- 
tudes — and Mrs. Cottle, the latter appearing 
slightly more rotund and considerably rosier than 
ever, arrived in Port Stephens, with the chiefest 
336 
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of their household gods, just three months after 
the despatch of Margaret's letter to them. 

Margaret had managed, with very womanly 
grace, to convey to the Beauchamps the impression 
that they were under no slightest obligation to her 
in this matter. 

" I don't like Ronald being without Mr. Beau- 
champ's personal sympathy and advice in connec- 
tion with his work ; I feel lost without you to turn 
to for help, the more so as God is sending a great 
change in my life; and it is not good for either 
of us to go on living any longer without Beth. Of 
course, I know Mr. Beauchamp feels bound to 
London by professional ties, but — call us selfish, 
if you like — ^we want him here, as secretary, critic, 
and — ^and as Impresario. There, now you must 
come ! " 

So Margaret had written, under The Sign of the 
Surf and Wattle. And, presently, came news of 
the day upon which the Beauchamps would reach 
Sydney. When the time drew near Margaret found 
that it would be some three or four days before 
the completion of Ronald's book. So David Grey 
and his wife arranged to meet the new arrivals in 
Sydney, and to delay them there for a few days, 
making small purchases and the like, until Mar- 
garet should be able to telegraph regarding Ron- 
ald's work. Margaret, herself, chose to remain 
with her husband until his work was done. Every- 
thing in connection with the great house was now 
completed, even to the fencing-in of a home pad- 
dock, and the erection of out-houses. 

Late on a cool June evening, Ronald wrote the 
last line of his new book. And when he kissed 
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Margaret, holding in one hand the last written 
page, he said : 

" Beloved, I have never been so happy in my 
life. And all this you have brought to me, my 
Margaret. The book is finished. Whisper, dear! 
It is good. Oh, my little wife, it is you who have 
made it, really; and it is good, and spray and 
heather-scented, and wide and white; like your 
dear heart That's no vanity. Didn't I say you 
made it ? Kiss me, my wife I " 

So she kissed him, and the big house was full 
of their happiness that night And Haj Absalam, 
feeling music in the air, brought out his battered 
gimbri, and sat on the cedar-floored veranda till 
a late hour, crooning over the weird love-songs 
of his Seshwanee tribe in far-away Morocco, 

Toward noon next day, quite a large riding 
party left the home paddock, and cantered off 
through the Bush on the track leading to the Port 
Stephens coach-road. Haj Absalam led the way 
mounted on a fiery little brumby stallion, and act- 
ing as an advance-guard. Then came Ronald and 
Margaret, riding a pair of bright chestnuts, bred 
in the Riverina, and a present from the Greys. Be- 
hind them, Howard Kerr, Fraser, and Chalmers 
rode abreast, and in the rear, a rouseabout, bush- 
man stable-hand, ambled along on a wicked grey 
filly. 

On the coach-road, and less than a mile from 
the Wandaburra track, they encountered a roomy 
double-seated buggy, a new purchase evidently, 
drawn by a pair of fast-trotting bays. In the back 
part of the buggy were seated the Impresario, 
apparelled like the lilies of the field, in semi-tropi- 
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cal attire, Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Cottle, the latter 
looking bewildered but cheerful. In front, Beth, 
flushed, happy, and excited, sat between David 
Grey, who managed the bays to admiration, and 
her mother, whose sweet face was clothed in the 
restful light of a great content. 

Ronald was astounded, for no hint of the secret 
had been allowed to reach him at his work. The 
dramatic fitness and rounded pleasure of the meet- 
ing was excellently set off by the Impresario's 
magnificent behaviour on this occasion. Happi- 
ness is magnetic. Haj Absalam led off with a wild 
Moorish whoop of delight, and in another moment 
the lonely, giant-eucalyptus-fringed Port Stephens 
road was echoing to a prolonged and full-bodied 
English cheer. 

Haj Absalam darted off at a plunging gallop, 
on his brumby pony, to prepare the way for the 
newcomers, who were driven along the Wanda- 
burra track at a swinging trot, surrounded by their 
mounted escort. 

Then came a final " two-sixty spurt," as Eraser 
called it, over the smooth rise of the beach-skirted 
home-paddock, and David Grey brought his new 
buggy to a standstill inside the great, bark-roofed 
porch — built to accommodate six horsemen abreast 
— ^and under The Sign of the Surf and Wattle, 
bold piece of painting, on cedar, by Howard 
Kerr. 

When they had settled a little to their quarters 
and partaken of a light lunch, at which the Im- 
presario really excelled himself in the sparkling 
deftness of a speech in which he toasted The Sign 
of the Surf and Wattle, coupled with the name, 
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as yet unknown to him, of its first offspring, Ron- 
ald's new book; when this was over, the Beau- 
champs began, gradually, to absorb their surround- 
ings, and to realise what manner of abode was now 
theirs. 

To right and left of the great porch, under 
Howard Kerr's swinging sign, rose the two prin- 
cipal blocks of the building, like the gate-houses 
of a city, divided by an arched entrance. One of 
these was recognised as peculiarly the headquar- 
ters of the Greys; the other, in which, of course, 
was Ronald's working den, pertained chiefly to 
Margaret and her husband. 

Leading out from these on either side, like two 
curved, embracing arms, were, on the right, rooms 
devoted to Chalmers and Howard Kerr, and on the 
left, similar quarters for Walter Fraser, and for the 
use of chance visitors. The circle was completed 
by a substantial block, corresponding to one of 
those in the front, in a direct line with the main 
entrance from the porch, and built expressly for 
Mrs. Beauchamp, Beth, and the Impresario. It 
was considerably more extensive than the old flat 
in Great Ormonde Street. 

Now, this circle of wide-windowed living rooms 
was completely surrounded by a twelve-foot-deep 
veranda, bark-roofed, cedar-floored, and shaded 
by broad eaves. The house encircled a consider- 
able inner space, round which ran a six-foot-wide 
veranda, and in the centre of which Ronald's 
Orientalism had introduced not, as yet, a fountain, 
but a gigantic palm-tree fern from Auckland. For 
the rest, this inner space, unroofed, of course, was 
a smooth, red-paved patio, where hammocks were 
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swung, 'possum rugs lay scattered, and two kan- 
garoo dogs gambolled in a lordly fashion, with 
smaller domestic pets. 

Round about the outer walls, stretching away 
in all directions, and covering as much space, pro- 
portionately, as the legs of a spider, were wooden 
out-buildings double-roofed with bark over iron. 
These included ample kitchen room, connected by 
a covered way with the house veranda; stables, 
saddle rooms, store rooms, a washing house, Haj 
Absalam's picturesque quarters, and the rooms of 
two or three rouseabout hands. Among them was 
a huge roofed-in well; and round about, young 
fruit trees, passion vines and trailing roses had been 
planted. 

Fifty yards away before the porch stood a 
kingly-looking old cedar tree. Beyond that were 
one or two scattered clumps of wattle, waratah and 
flowering jarrah scrub. Beyond that again was a 
hundred feet of terraced, white sand, played on 
for all time by creamy surf and music-making 
breakers. And after that — the silver-crested blue 
solitudes of that ocean, which, more perhaps than 
any other, inspires very loving reverence. 

Here was a home of homes for little Beth, blos- 
soming from cherub-like childhood into sprite-like 
girlhood. Here was an establishment of many and 
diverse interests, all of which cried out audibly for 
the graceful, managerial tact of — ^an Impresario. 
Here, at the last, was a beautiful, wide, and ample 
home, fitted for the exercise of all Mrs. Beau- 
champ's generous womanhood and motherhood, 
and, so Margaret and Ronald determined, calcu- 
lated to ensure to her the happy repose which dur- 
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ing all her days she had been bringing into the 
lives of others. 

Here Ronald worked happily, and, as all the 
world has lovingly testified, well, under many 
gently exerted influences, which tended to ensure 
for him wholesome alternations of rest and play. 

Here as months grew into years in a busy, 
happy life, David Grey lost altogether his old de- 
sire for European wanderings, and grew physically 
stronger and mentally richer day by day. 

Here the two loving wives of these very loving 
artists found the truest kind of womanly delight 
in ministering to the manifold needs and interests 
of one of the largest, as well as the happiest, homes 
in all Australia. 

Here the periods of vagabondage and beach- 
combing in the lives of Chalmers and Eraser grew 
fewer and more rare with every passing year. The 
beach was at their feet, before The Sign of the 
Surf and Wattle ; and behind them, the great home 
which offered privacy or community. Wandering 
lost many of its charms. 

Here Howard Kerr fitted himself a studio, and 
bedroom, furnished chiefly in Persian rugs and 
saddle-bags; and here he came and went at odd 
times, and as his incorrigibly erratic and nomadic 
fancy might dictate. 

Here, too, came an addition to the household, 
which made of Margaret a sweetly girlish matron, 
and of Ronald, one who, both as artist and man, 
felt his soul suddenly bound within him, his life 
to broaden on and on, to clear depths and wide 
stretches hitherto undreamed of. Ronald's little 
son gave, as it were, a hand to his wonder-stricken 
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father, and led Ronald into the full wealth of his 
inheritance: that of a man of ever-strengthening 
wisdom and very catholic vision, a writer whom 
the English-speaking race hailed, not as a mere fash- 
ion, but as a generous master, whose will was to 
bestow gifts of price and rarity upon his fellows and 
upon posterity. 

The literary history of The Sign of the Surf and 
Wattle — how Richard Beauchamp established there 
a printing press, and gave to the world, straight 
from their author's hands, the curious Book of 
Beach-combing, by Fraser and Chalmers ; Howard 
Kerr, on Things Forgotten; and choice first edi- 
tions of David Grey's Pacific romances, and Ron- 
ald Kestrel's famous novels — ^these be matters of 
public knowledge, and suited best to the pages of 
that, as yet, unwritten record, aforementioned. 

For the rest, as Ronald said in the letter which 
induced Andrew Nesbitt to pay a six months' visit 
to New South Wales : 

" We are most extraordinarily happy, yet our 
happiness is of the peaceful, steady sort. We are 
luxuriously hard worked, because, somehow, at 
The Sign of the Surf and Wattle, we devote a cer- 
tain amount of zest, even in the taking of the after- 
noon siesta. Come and try us; and bring any 
overworked and unsuccessful young writer or 
writers in whom you are interested. We can give 
them rest here, and — ^who knows? — perhaps a little 
inspiration. Anyhow, come ! We all want to give 
you a little rest." 

Andrew Nesbitt went. And he found rest 

THE END 
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